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MOLY MAKES 
THE JOB GO 


THE producer of large, involved steel 
castings is ordinarily up against the diffi- 
culty of obtaining uniformly good physi- 
cal properties with simple heat treatment. 
There are Moly steel analyses which will 
solve this problem. 

For example: A very simple heat treat- 
ment gives cast Chrome-Moly (S.A.E. 
4140) oil rig casing hooks the tensile and 
fatigue strength necessary for continu- 
ous, hard service under loads which 
usually run into many tons. The heat 
treatment consists merely of normalizing 
and air cooling. 

This is but one of hundreds of cases in 
which Moly cast steels have licked tough 
problems to the mutual advantage of 
producer and user. Full information con- 
cerning Moly cast steels is contained in 
our book, “Molybdenum in Steel.” It is 
free to engineers and production execu- 
tives. Climax Molybdenum Company, 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM 


MCLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


M RECENT rapid upturn in steel demand has been 
halted. Output last week (p. 21) was at 40 per cent 
of ingot capacity, unchanged from the previous week. 
Production of finished automobiles again fell off last 
week but Detroit is optimistic (p. 23) because of the 
vigorous start on 1939 models. . . . Testifying before 
the senate civil liberties committee last week (p. 17) 
T. M. Girdler, chairman Republic Steel Corp., made 
a strong point in insisting that the committee investi- 
gate the CIO as thoroughly as it had Republic. 
Prejudice on the part of the committee was plainly 
apparent. Affidavits which Republic submitted 
against CIO were not read in public, but held for 
private reading by the committee, and lost sight of 
during the confusion of the closing session. 


Word from Washington is not of a character that 
will provide a strong stimulus to further revival of 
business confidence. While the national economic 
committee is making a slow ap- 
proach on its monopoly investiga- 
tion, indications as seen at Wash- 
ington (p. 26) are that it will serve 
as an instrument for completing a 
revised NRA, already well under way as a result of 
the Wagner act, the Walsh-Healey act, the wage-hour 
law and other legislation. It is strongly indicated 
that the committee will reach conclusions that wide- 
spread reforms are necessary in our business and 
industrial fabric. Amendments to the Walsh-Healey 
act to be considered by the next congress will pro- 
vide that government contractors must observe all 
decisions of the national labor relations board. 


See New 
NRA Threat 


Following a two-year survey, the United States 
tariff commission last week (p. 19) issued a 527-page 
report on iron and steel in world trade. It finds the 
United States is on a strong ex- 
port basis for steel products in 
general, particularly tin plate, 
sheets and plates and is assailable 
only in a few high-grade items 
such as tool and special steels. ... Fiftieth anni- 
versary of W. P. Snyder & Co. (p. 31) recalls many 


Good Basis 
In Exports 
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of the developments by which today’s vast iron and 
steel industry came into being. ... Sales of iron 
and steel out of warehouse stocks (p. 19) are well 
in advance of current steel output, with a good out- 
look over the rest of the year. . . . The largest group 
of British iron and steel and metalworking repre- 
sentatives ever to visit this country will arrive in 
New York (p. 15) in October. 


Twenty-five years ago the steel industry stood close 
to the bottom on the list of the more hazardous 
industries. Today it is near the top among the safest. 
With safety devices and methods 
well understood, the record con- 
tinues to be bettered (p. 36) 
through various methods of enlist- 
ing the co-operation of all workers. 

. . Due to improved heat treating methods beryllium 
copper (p. 42) now is being used as material for 
spring manufacture. ... Light closely approaching 
natural sunlight is generated (p. 44) by a new lamp 
containing liquid tellurium. ... Fiber-tired disk 
wheels are a novelty incorporated (p. 44) in a chain- 
driven, live-roller table recently installed in a steel 
mill. . . . Improved apparatus now is available (p. 
50) for examining elastic behavior of soft metals. 


Steel Plant 
Safe Haven 


A new tubing material (p. 50) is inert to gaso- 
line, oil and organic solvents; it is light, tough and 
highly flexible. ... Torch cutting and welding are 
the methods employed by a large 
crane builder (p. 52) in forming 
heavy-duty gears; savings are ef- 
fected by using low carbon, thick- 
walled, steel tubing for the hubs. . 
. . Increased demand is noted for galvanized sheets 
with coatings sufficiently elastic to permit heavy 
forming and drawing operations. Such coatings may 
be obtained (p. 56) with correctly designed equip- 
ment and proper practice. . . 
a new alloy are good after making 750,000 stamp- 
ings and are produced (p. 62) at low cost. . .. One 
manufacturer sprays white lacquer on cast steel sur: 
faces (p. 73) to reveal minute cracks. 
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Wrinkles In 
Shop Work 


. Cast-to-shape dies of 













HOW DO YOU 


BUY STEEL? 


Purchasing management formerly 


placed orders for steel on a price and 


shipment basis on the assumption of 


standard quality. However, with auto- 
matic processes and higher speeds, greater 
strains, ete., much closer uniformity is 
not only desirable, but often absolutely 
essential securing faster factory sched- 


ules and lower production costs. 


Anticipating this situation, Ryer- 
son turned all old stocks, tightened speci- 


fications, and made inspections more rigid. 


Only whole heats of alloy steel in 
narrow range analyses are selected for 
stock. Bars from every heat are analyzed 
and actually heat treated. Data sheets 


showing exact analysis and heat treatment 


results are sent with every order as a 
guide to securing the best heat treatment 
results. In addition, Ryerson certifies to 
the uniform high quality of every steel 
product. 

Never before has any such quality 
control been attempted by a steel service 
organization. But the results are well 
worth the effort. Manufacturers are re- 
porting savings in time, reduction in 
spoilage and lower costs. The safety factor 


is also an important consideration. 


Since this higher uniform quality 
can be purchased without increase in 
price, we believe it will pay you to con- 
centrate with Ryerson. Remember the steel 


is in stock and shipment is immediate. 


If you do not already have a copy, we will be pleased to send you our 
illustrated book completely describing the Ryerson Certified Steel Plan. 








Principal products in stock for Im- 
mediate Shipment include—Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 
Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, etc. 





Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Hundreds in British Steel Group To 


Visit Scores of American Plants 


M ONE of the largest industrial 
groups ever to come to the United 
States from Great Britain will visit 
iron and steel and metalworking 
plants in this country to conduct 
their autumn meetings jointly with 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute and American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, 
early in October. 

The delegation will include several 
hundred members of the British 
Iron and Steel institute, and Insti- 
tute of Metals. They are coming at 
the invitation of the two American 
organizations with whom they will 
meet, and they also will be the 
guests of scores of leading manu- 
facturing companies. In each of the 
principal cities they will visit, local 
committees have been formed to fa- 
cilitate plant inspections, and to pro- 
vide entertainment. 


Many Plant Visitations 


From London last week came evi- 
dence of the elaborate preparations 
the members are making to see 
America, mainly industrial Amer- 
ica. The plans, program and itin- 
erary occupy 33 pages of a printed 
pamphlet, 8 x 12 inches. A large 
portion is devoted to the dates and 
names of the plants to be visited, in 
the United States and Canada. 


The delegation will arrive in the 
United States in two _ principal 
groups, to convene in New York, 
Oct. 3-4 for the two-day meeting. A 
number of technical papers will be 
presented comparing American and 
British metals practice. 

Section I will make a _ prelimin- 
ary visit to Canada and arrive in 
New York, Oct. 1, one group stop- 
ping Sept. 30 at Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. In Buffalo, plants of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Republic Steel 
Corp. and Bliss & Laughlin Inc., will 
be inspected; and in Niagara Falls, 
Union Carbide Research Labora- 


tories, Carborundum Co., and Ti- 
tanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 
Section II will arrive in New 
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York, Oct. 2 and Oct. 3. The two 
British institutes will join with the 
two American institutes in the 
meeting program, as shown on the 
following page. 

Upon conclusion of the technical 
meetings, some of the delegates will 
visit plants in the New York area, 
including Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories Inc., International Nickel Co. 
Research Laboratories, and United 
States Steel Corp. Research Labora- 
tories, and then sail for Great Brit- 
ain. 

Visitors choosing to remain in the 


United States will constitute Sec 
tions III and IV, Section III going to 
Washington, Pittsburgh Cleveland 
and Detroit, and Section IV return 
ing to New York or Boston with op 
tional visits to Chicago and Buffalo. 

Section III will divide into two 
groups, one of predominantly fer 
rous interest and the other nonfer 
rous. The former on Oct. 5 will 
visit the Thomas A. Edison plant, 
West Orange, N. J., Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Research Labora- 
tories, Bayonne, N. J., United States 





Completing Difficult Steel Construction Job 
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@ With no previous similar designs as a guide, building this 9,000,000-pound 

World’s Fair perisphere was one of the most difficult design jobs ever 

encountered by engineers of American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. According to 

them, it is ‘‘the first spherical structure of its kind ever known in history.”’ 

Drum girder and meridian trusses were assembled at Ambridge, Pa., fabricating 
plant to assure a perfect fit of every piece 
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Steel Corp. Research Laboratories, 
Kearny, N. J., and arrive in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 6. 

The nonferrous group will have a 
choice of visiting on Oct. 5 the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Baker, N. J., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., American Metal 
Co., Carteret, N. J., or New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. The next 
two days, Oct. 6-7 they will go to 
the Naugatuck valley to visit Amer- 
ican Brass Co., Ansonia, Conn., 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Scovill Mfg. Co., Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., Seymour Mfg. Co., 
all in Waterbury, Conn.; and Inter. 
national] Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.; 
thence to Washington, Oct. 8. 

From Washington, the ferrous 
group will visit Bethlehem Steel Co., 





William Humble Eric Ward, 
Earl of Dudley 


President, Iron and Steel Institute (Brit- 
ish), and chairman, Round Oak Steel 
Works Ltd. 


Sparrows Point, Md., Rustless Iron 
& Steel Corp., Baltimore; Annapolis, 
and various government bureaus in 
Washington. They will then go di- 
rect to Pittsburgh, arriving Oct. 10, 
while the nonferrous group will go 
to International Nickel Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., back to Washington and 
then to Pittsburgh, arriving Oct. 11. 
Pittsburgh district, the 
visitors will inspect many plants 
including the Clairton, Rankin, 
Homestead, Braddock and Duquesne 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; Pittsburgh works of . Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.; Pittsburgh 
Rolls Corp., Mesta Machine Co., 
McIntosh-Hemphill Co., Heppenstall 
Co., United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Mellon institute, in Pittsburgh; 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKees- 
port, Pa.; Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa.; National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; 
American Steel & Wire Co., Donora, 


In the 


Pa.; Aluminum Co. of America, 
New Kensington, Pa.; A. M. By- 


ers Co., Ambridge, Pa.; Edgewater 
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American and British 
Institutes’ Program 


Monday, Oct. 3 
Engineering Societies Building 
AFTERNOON 
“Recent Developments in the American 
Iron and Steel Industry,” by C. E. 
Williams, Battelle Memorial institute. 

“Development of Continuous Strip Mills,” 
by D. Eppelsheimer Jr., American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

“Research and Development in American 
Nonferrous Metal Industry,” by Prof. 
Cc. H. Mathewson, Yale university. 

EVENING 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Banquet. 

Tuesday, Oct. 4 
Waldorf-Astoria 
MORNING 

Iron and Steel Institute; American Iron 

and Steel Institute; and Iron and Steel 

division, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers 

“American Electric Furnace Practice, 
by W. M. Farnsworth and E. R. John- 
son, Republic Steel Corp. 

“Electric Furnaces in European Steel 
Works,” by D. F. Campbell. 

“Grain Size and Hardenability in Steels 
To Be Heat Treated,” by E. C. Bain, 
United States Steel Corp. 

“Modern Rolling Mill Practice in Ameri- 
ca,”’ by Quincy Bent, Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

Institute of Metals; and Institute of 
Metals Division, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
“Some Characteristics of Copper-Alumi- 
num Alloys Made from Aluminum of 
Very High Purity,” by Marie L. V. 

Gavler. 

“Oxidation Resistance in Copper Alloys,” 
by L. E. Price and G. J. Thomas. 

“Tarnishing of Silver and Silver Alloys 
and Its Prevention,” by L. E. Frice 
and G. J. Thomas. 

“An X-Ray Study of Dental Amalgams,” 
by A. R. Troiano. 





‘ 


Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa.; Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Hays Sta- 
tion, Pa.; Jessop Steel Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa.; Pittsburgh Steel Co., Al- 
lenport, Pa.; Spang-Chalfant Inc., 
Etna, Pa.; and Universal-Cyclops 
Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 

A banquet will be served for both 
groups in William Penn hotel, eve- 
ning of Oct. 11. United States Steel 
Corp. will present its technicolor 
film, “Steel—Man’s Servant.” 

From Pittsburgh, the party will 
go to Cleveland on Oct. 13. One 
group will go direct, the other via 
Youngstown to visit Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Steel 
Corp., Cold Metal Process Co., Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. and Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

Inspections in Cleveland, Oct. 13- 
15, will include Republic Steel Corp., 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co., Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Lamson 
& Sessions Co., General Electric 
Co., Warner & Swasey Co., Winton 
Engine. Co., Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O.; and Republic Steel 
Corp., Canton and Massillon. 

A banquet will be served at the 


Union club, Cleveland, evening of 
Oct. 14. 

The party will travel by boat to 
Detroit on Oct. 16. There they will 
spend two days attending the Na- 
tional Metal congress and exposi- 
tion and visiting manufacturing 
plants. On the evening of Oct. 17 
the autumn lecture of the Institute 
of Metals, ‘“‘“Gases and Metals,” will 
be presented at the Book-Cadillac 
hotel by Dr. C. J. Smithells. 

Plants to be visited in the Detroit 
area include: Ford Motor Co., Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Hoskins Mfg. 
Co., Revere Copper & Brass Co., 
Briggs Mfg. Co., General Motors 
Research Laboratories, L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Co., Ternstedt Mfg. 
Co., Wolverine Tube Co., Automatic 
Products Co., Bopp Steel Corp., De- 





Dr. Cecil Henry Desch 


President, Institute of Metals (British), 

and superintendent, metallurgical de- 

partment, National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington 


troit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., De- 
troit Steel Corp., Fisher Body Co., 
McLouth Steel Corp., Stan-Steel di- 
vision of Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. and 
United States Rubber Co. 

On the evening of Oct. 18, the 
party will attend the banquet of 
the Institute of Metals division, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers at Book- 
Cadillac hotel, in connection with 
the National Metal congress. 

Those not wishing to go farther 
west will leave for New York and 
30ston, stopping in Buffalo to visit 
on Oct. 19 several plants already 
mentioned. Some will stop in Bos. 
ton prior to sailing and will visit 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard university. 

A considerable number, however, 
will remain in Detroit through Oct. 
19 to spend more time at the Na- 
tional Metal show and to visit the 
Chrysler Corp.’s Plymouth plant. 
This party will go from Detroit to 

(Please turn to Page 95) 
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“Soft-Pedal” Republic's 
Affidavits Against CIO 


@ INSISTENCE that the same 
searching inquiry be made into CIO 
activities as was applied to Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. was voiced to the 
senate civil liberties committee last 
week by T. M. Girdler, Republic 
chairman. 

Mr. Girdler, the last witness in the 
committee’s four-week investigation 
of his company’s labor practices, 
told the committee he had heard 
“an undercurrent of rumor for 
months that because our company 
has signed no contract with the 
CIO the real purpose of the pres- 
ent session was to smear Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., crucify Tom Girdler 
and whitewash the CIO.” 


Obvious throughout the hearings 
was the committee’s hostility  to- 
ward the company, and Mr. Girdler 
charged the hearings served “to 
paint a wholly one-sided picture of 
the controversy between Republic 
and the CIO and have resulted in 
conveying an utterly distorted im- 
pression of the relations between 
Republic and its thousands of em- 
ployes.” 

Evening sessions were held dur- 
ing the closing days of the investi- 
gation. In the resultant confusion 
some of the evidence and documents 
introduced by the company received 
scant attention. Mr. Girdler was 
denied permission to read a pre- 
pared statement until after he had 
been cross examined by Robert M. 
La Follette Jr., committee chairman. 

T. F. Patton, Republic general 
counsel, futilely sought to have La 
Follette Summon witnesses who, 
Mr. Patton contended, would tell a 
story differing widely from that of 
the union witnesses called by the 
committee. He was granted per- 
mission finally to introduce their af- 
fidavits. 


Tells of CIO Terrorism 


Typical of these was one by Mar- 
tin J. Beckner, Canton, O., former 
president of the Stark County In- 
dustrial Union Council and a mem- 
ber of the SWOC strike committee. 

Beckner testified CIO organizers 
provided money for dynamite and 
bombs used in the strike at Can- 
ton, O.; that a flying squad of com- 
munists was sent into the district 
to do the bombing and other ter- 
roristic acts; that a CIO organizer 
had ordered an employe representa- 
tive and a crippled worker at Can- 
ton “beaten up”; that the accidental 
wounding of member of the “flying 
squad” by one of his own compan- 
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ions was blamed on Republic; that 
CIO leaders stuffed ballot boxes in 
a back-to-work vote with 3000 fake 
ballots printed in another city. 

In his own statement filed with 
the committee, Mr. Girdler said: 

“There has been some inkling in 
these hearings of the measures and 


methods of the CIO, of the violence 


which it launched and of the threats 
its members made to workmen, 
their wives and children, but no full 
and searching inquiry has_ been 
made into these matters. 


550 Cases of Violence 


“We are submitting to this com- 
mittee the records of 550 cases of 
violence and intimidation by the 
CIO. We are prepared to produce 
hundreds of witnesses to support 
these charges. In view of the facts I 


respectfully insist that the commit- 
tee investigate these violations of 


the civil rights and liberties of 

American citizens by the CIO. 
“Your committee has subpoened 

our records to obtain the facts with 


respect to expenditures made by Re- 


public in connection with industrial 
disputes. 
“We request that the same degree 


of close examination be publicly ap- 
plied to similar records of the ClO 
in order that the public may know 
what use was made of the $1,500,- 
000 which, according to testimony 
before this committee, was made 
available to the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing committee in its organiza- 
tional campaigns in the steel in 
dustry. 

“In requesting an investigation of 
the CIO let me make it clear that I 
do not condone nor will I attempt to 
justify any reprehensible act that 
may be truthfully laid to anyone 
connected with Republic. 

“During labor disputes we have 
often had to contend with ruthless 
violence and lawless forces appar- 
ently planned by union organizers. 
In many communities, a_ virtual 
reign of terror existed. It is not 
surprising therefore that in those 
periods of severe stress and strain, 
judgments were sometimes warped 
and some mistakes were made by 
tepublic employes. ... 

“My orders are that during any 
period of labor trouble or excite- 
ment company guards are not to 
leave company property and are 
strictly to avoid violence of every 
kind. 

“Your committee has laid great 
stress upon the alleged activities of 
our police department along the line 
of labor espionage. Let me state 
flatly and emphatically that any ac- 
tivities of our company guards be- 
yond the safeguarding of our prop- 
erties against vandalism and sabo- 
tage and the protection of our em- 





5-Foot Wheel Grinds 2-Ton Diesel Crankshaft 





@ This closeup shows part of a 2-ton diesel engine crankshaft being finish 

ground at the Ohio Crankshaft Co.’s new Harvard avenue plant, Cleveland. 

Grinding wheel is approximately 5 feet in diameter. Note meter mounted on 

motor, heavy backup tools steadying shaft opposite grinding wheel, swinging 
calipers above work, mirror for viewing backside operations 
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ployes from violence, were without 
my knowledge. There is no justifi- 
cation for espionage which is aimed 
against unionization of employes 
or which would in any way inter- 
fere with their collective bargaining 
rights. Explicit orders against the 
practice in Republic are now in ef- 
fect. 

“The committee has devoted much 
attention to the strike of 1937. That 
strike was called by the CIO sole- 
ly because of its insistence that we 
sign a contract. 

“There was no question involved 
of wages, of hours, of working con- 
ditions, or even of collective bargain- 
ing. But actual questions of civil 
rights were involved—the right of 
men to work when and for whom 
they chose and the right of Repub- 
lic to decide for itself whether it 
should or should not sign a con- 
tract. 

“Our position was justified, by the 
fact that when the strike was called, 
some 23,000 out of a total of 45,000 
workers in the mills remained on 
the job, while other thousands tried 
to work and were prevented by 
pickets, most of whom were not em- 
ployes.” 


Cites Communistic Influences 


Republic officials, Mr. Girdler 
said, were convinced signing a con- 
tract with the CIO would be but 
the first step toward a closed shop 
and the check-off. This belief, he 
pointed out, was confirmed by state- 
ments by CIO officials. 

Communistic influences and irre- 
sponsible leadership of the CIO, he 
declared, made doubtful that any 
agreement signed by the company 
would be kept by the union. 

“Because we took that stand and 
were able to maintain it, the name 
of Republic and the name of Tom 
Girdler have been held up before 
the country and before this commit- 
tee as the embodiment of all that is 
wrong in the treatment of employes. 
That is the penalty, apparently, that 
must be paid by anyone who dares 
thwart the purposes and methods 
of the CIO. Our crime is not the 
ill treatment of our employes—it 
consists simply of our refusal to 
sign a contract with the CIO. 

“The most vicious and untruthful 
charge against the company is that 
we do not accept the principle of 
collective bargaining. We not only 
accept it, but we practice it and 
have for years. Republic will deal 
with representatives chosen by any 
group of its employes. 

“What this country needs today, 
if industry and its workers are to 
prosper, is a form of collective bar- 
gaining and a national policy for in- 
dustrial relations which will bring 
industrial peace. 

“It is now clear to every thinking 
person that the whole New Deal pro- 
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gram, theoretically designed to pro- 
duce peace in industry, has in fact 
plunged the country into a period 
of unprecedented industrial turmoil 
and conflict. 

“The existence of these disturbed 
conditions is well known to this 
committee. You have raked over 
the dead ashes of past disputes in 
search of the minutest mistakes 
made by industry. In the process 
you must have discovered that 
something is terribly wrong with 
the present one-sided national policy 
affecting industrial relations. 


Urges Sane Labor Law 


“With all due respect for your 
committee, I think that the vital is- 
sue of today does not revolve around 
individual cases of violence or in- 
dividual cases of labor espionage 
dug up by your investigators out of 
the past. The great present objec- 
tive should be—what plan can be 
evolved which in the future will 
safeguard the collective bargaining 
rights of all employes and at the 
same time eliminate industrial con- 
flict and violence. 

“What we must do in this country 
somehow, first of all, is to get fair 
and sound labor legislation which 
will minimize the number of indus- 
trial disputes and prevent situa- 
tions which lead to the breakdown 
of law—legislation framed in the in- 
terest of the country as a whole and 
not just in the interest of a special 
group. That is the situation we are 
in now with the Wagner act, which 
is one sided, and the national labor 
relations board, which is prejudiced 
against all employers and all labor 
organizations except the CIO. 

“It seems to me the following 
principles are self-evident: 

“No tribunal can be impartial 
if it acts as combined investigator, 
prosecutor, judge and jury. This 
tyrannical procedure, now _ stand- 
ard practice for the labor board un- 
der the Wagner act, has no place in 
a democracy. The act should be 
amended to provide a tribunal prop- 
erly in keeping with American prac- 
tices. 

“No law can be _ fair which 
grants one group a privilege which 
it denies to another group. The act 
should be amended so that the em- 
ployer as well as the employe may 
bring complaint before the tribunal. 

“The act as_ presently _ inter- 
preted and administered by the la- 
bor board restricts the right of free 
speech. The board deprives the em- 
ployer of the right to express his 
opinions to his own employes. The 
act should be amended so that there 
can be no question that it conforms 
to our bill of rights of the consti- 
tution and preserves the guarantee 
of free speceh which is one of our 
most important civil liberties. 

“The act as now written pro- 
tects the employe against coercion 


by the employer. This does not go 
far enough. In the interests of 
civil liberties and civilization the 
act should be amended also to pro- 
tect the worker against coercion 
from any source, including labor 
union organizers and sympathizers 
and the ruthless tactics indulged in 
by them. The act should define un- 
fair practices on the part of labor 
organizations as weil as employers. 

“There should be added to the 
act some provision which will im- 
pose upon unions responsibility for 
their actions. If collective bargain- 
ing is actually to be what the term 
implies, each side to the bargain 
must be a responsible party. Fur- 
thermore, this responsibility should 
extend to picketing, placing an ob- 
ligation on unions not to conduct 
picketing destructive to any man’s 
right to work. 

“Amendment of the act along 
these lines, I am convinced, would 
usher in a period of sane labor re- 
lations and good-will throughout 
industry in this country.” 

Luther A. Day, attorney for Re- 
public, charged before the labor 
relations board last week that the 
Wagner act is unconstitutional. 

He appeared in opposition to a 
proposed board order directing re- 
instatement with back pay of ap- 
proximately 5000 Republic strikers. 
The board previously ruled that 
Republic’s labor practices caused 
the strike. 

Mr. Day contended that the board 
was without jurisdiction to issue a 
complaint in the case because CIO 
members engaged in lawless and 
violent picketing. He said this pre- 
cluded the CIO union from filing 
charges against Republic with the 
board. 

The board took the case under 
advisement after hearing counsel 
for both sides. 


Crucible Steel Co. 
Considers Expansion 


@ Crucible Stee] Co. of America, 
in its registration statement filed 
with the securities and exchange 
commission last week, stated that 
while no definite plans have been 
determined, it has under considera- 
tion the construction of additional 
facilities for producing tin plate and 
installing electric furnaces and oth- 
er equipment by the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co. (subsidiary) at 
Midland, Pa., works; additions to 
and improvements in finishing facil- 
ities and auxiliary equipment at its 
Park works, Pittsburgh, and at other 
plants. 

Of the $10,000,000 ten-year sinking 
fund 4% per cent debentures, due 
Aug. 1, 1948, which it proposes to 
issue, $6,545,000 will be used for re- 
tiring outstanding bonds, and the 
remainder for working capital. 
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U. S. “Strong”, Is 
Tariff Report 


@ UNITED STATES tariff commis- 
sion, Washington, late last week 
issued a 527-page survey on iron 
and steel covering the industries 
and international trade of the prin- 
cipal producing and trading coun- 
tries, with particular reference to 
factors essential to consideration of 
the tariff. 

In preparation nearly two years, 
this survey embodies comprehensive 
and up-to-date information respect- 
ing the iron and steel industries of 
the world. Its issuance at this time 
is opportune because of important 
changes in the industry and inter- 
national trade. 

In the last decade, the survey 
states, economic and __ political 
changes have affected international 
competitive position of the principal 
nations producing iron and steel. 
In many foreign countries, increased 
production has lagged behind rapid- 
ly expanding demand, resulting in 
a scramble for raw materials—iron 
ore, pig iron and scrap. 


Influenced Trade Policies 


This situation had marked influ- 
ence on tariff and_ international 
trade policies of foreign countries. 
In general, the trend since 1929 has 
been in the direction of increasing 
import restrictions, although poli- 
cies change to suit needs of the 
moment. In contrast, tariff policy 
of the United States during the last 
decade and longer with respect to 
iron and steel has remained fairly 
stable. Most recent major changes 
were lowering of certain duties in 
trade agreements with Belgium, 
Luxemburg and Sweden. 

As indicated in the report, the 
United States is on a strong export 
basis for steel products taken as a 
whole. This is particularly true of 
such items as tin plate, sheets and 
plates. With respect to other items, 
such as certain special forms of 
tool and fine steel, sold in the mar- 
ket because of their high quality, 
it has usually been on an import 
basis. 

Such imports as have occurred in 
tonnage-grade steel have been con- 
fined to sales and seaboard markets 
where their price has enabled them 
to compete to some degree; but even 
in the seaboard markets the domes- 
tic industry has certain marked 
competitive advantages, such as 
prompt delivery, high quality, and 
ability to supply a complete line 
of sizes and grades required by the 
consumer. 

In leading European producing 
and exporting countries where 
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cartels, syndicates, and other trade 
associations are strong, an increas- 
ing control is exercised over inter- 
nal prices. Various governmental 
protective devices facilitate price 
control. Some of the trade restric- 
tions, however, are designed pri- 
marily to raise revenue or to balance 
trade. 

Attempts have been made by the 
International Steel cartel, with 
varying degrees of success, to secure 
co-operation of United States pro 
ducers and exporters in maintaining 
price stability in foreign markets. 


No Restrictions Here 


Aside from duties, the report 
states, the United States has no re- 
strictions on imports of iron and 
steel such as the quotas, exchange 
controls, and miscellaneous’ taxes 
which are frequently employed in 
foreign countries. All imports of 
semifinished and finished iron and 
steel products, except barbed wire, 
as well as pig iron and scrap, are 
dutiable. For the most part, rates 
range from 10 to 35 per cent in terms 
of ad valorem equivalents. Addi- 
tiona] rates of duty apply to many 
iron and steel products containing 
more than specified amounts of al- 
loys and to certain products ad- 
vanced by processing, such as cold 
rolling and galvanizing. 

Copies of the report may be ob 
tained from the superintendent of 
documents, Washington, for 60 cents 
per copy. 


Allegheny-Ludlum 
Merger Approved 


@ At separate meetings Aug. 11 
stockholders of Allegheny Steel Co. 
and the Ludlum Steel Co. voted ap 
proval of the merger of the two 
companies. 

As of Dec. 31, 1937, the total 
assets of the two companies were 
approximately $31,815,000 and their 
working capital totaled about $10, 
032,000. (See STEEL, June 13, p. 19.) 

A statement issued by W. F. Det- 
wiler, chairman, and Hiland G. 
Batcheller, president, Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Corp., said: 


“One of the greatest deterrents 
to larger consumption of the stain 
less steels has been the high price 
of those steels because the cost of 
manufacture has been spread over 
so small a total volume. The 
merger of Allegheny and Ludlum 
makes possible the development of 
greater volume in their special 
lines with little or no duplications 
either in facilities or products. It 
represents a constructive example 
of adjustment to changing condi- 
tions on the part of two organiza- 
tions whose success has_ been 
largely based on the results of re- 
search and development work.” 


Warehouse Sales 


Relatively High 


@ STEEL warehouse sales for the 
first six months of 1938 were 56.9 
per cent of the volume in first half 
of 1937, according to Walter Dox 
sey, executive secretary, American 
Steel Warehouse association. 

Steel ingot production for the 
Same period was 37.7 per cent of 
first half 1937 volume. 

“Relative stability of the steel dis- 
tributing industry appears’ even 
more marked when it is remem- 
bered that the warehouses enjoyed 
abnormal increases in business dur- 
ing the first half of 1937,” said Mr. 
Doxsey. “Early last year possibili- 
ties of higher prices and delayed 
shipments arising from disturbing 
labor situations brought a flood of 
orders to the steel warehouses which 
resulted in an increase of business 
of 60 per cent for the first six 
months of 1937, as compared with 
the volume done during the same 
period of 1936. On the same basis, 
ingot production last year increased 
only 27 per cent. Thus the compari 
son of warehouse business for the 
first six months of this year is made 
against the all-time peak of 1937. 


Steel Warehouses Active 


“If comparisons are predicated 
upon activity during the first six 
months of 1936, we find the rate of 
activity for steel warehouses 
throughout the first half of the pres 
ent year was 91 per cent, against a 
rate of 48 per cent for the steel pro 
ducing industry. 

“The fact that the decrease in 
warehouse orders has not been so 
great as the decline in steel ingot 
output points to an increase in the 
percentage of total steel production 
reaching the ultimate consumer 
through distributing outlets. Last 
year this percentage was 13.28. Ex- 
perience, over a number of years, 
has proved the percentage of steel 
flowing through warehouse stocks 
increases as the total production of 
steel decreases. 

“Thus, the greatest percentage 
was attained in 1932 when steel pro 
duction was at a minimum for the 
depression of the early thirties. In 
that year the percentage of the to 
tal steel produced distributed by 
steel warehouses was 16.12.” 

June sales by warehouses show 
gains over May in 11 of 15 markets, 
according to figures compiled by the 
warehouse association. Preliminary 
records for July indicate continued 
improvement which, the association 
believes, “will be maintained 
in the remainder of the year.” 
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Finished Steel 


33.5 per cent for the six months, 33.3 
per cent in the first quarter and 33.7 
in the second. 


from 21.2 per cent in first quarter 
to 20.7 per cent in second; heavy 
rails from 23.5 to 19.1; light rails 


In First Half No significant shifts between from 11.1 to 6.2; hot-rolled tin plate 
“INISHED steel made for sale i Output of structural shapes in- Plate from 37.9 to 22.1; sheets from 
ee ee ee ee 30.4 to 29.9; hot-rolled strip from 


the first half this year totaled 8,- 
747.803 gross tons, according to the 
American Iron and Steel institute, of 
which 4,417,843 tons was produced in 
the second quarter and 4,329,960 tons 
in the first. 
gained 87,883 tons, or 2.03 per cent. 
Finishing capacity was engaged at 


Thus, second quarter 


creased from 26.4 per cent of capac- 
ity in the first quarter to 27.3 per 
cent in second; steel piling from 31.9 
to 43.4; bars from 21.3 to 22.8; black 
plate from 50.8 to 56.9; cold-rolled 
strip from 21.0 to 22.1; and drawn 
wire from 31.7 to 36.4. 

On the other hand, plates dropped 


21.0 to 20.2; car wheels from 15.0 
to 13.2; and axles from 9.6 to 6.5. 


Steel tonnage supplied for con- 
version into further finished prod- 
ucts amounted to 682,869 gross tons 
for first half, divided 325,731 for 
first quarter, 3557,138 for second. 


























































































































AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
Capacity and Production for Sale of Iron and Steel Products Sat Quarter : 1958 
PRODUCTION FOR SaLe—GrRosS TONS 
co a ce 5: AS TS _Te Date (6 Months 1938) 
P| rl | E ew _Shipments ~ Shipments 
zt) * Tota ey od "Lies eee Tota « or py 
capacity Export version into further capacity Export version into further 
finished products finished products 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc 29) 1 RXRXKEXXKX s xXx 22,516 x 196,092 673,202 xxx 107 ,482 345,552 
Heavy structural shapes __ 8 2 4,657,100 318,2 27 ) 22,157 anes 2 626,082 26.9 40,142 XXXXXXX 
Steel piling 21°43 234,500 255299 43 oy) _ 674 = 44 115 31.6 2,018 T3240 2.5 
Plates —Sheared and Universal 0 4] .5,992,710 | 310,253) 20.7) 25,973 23005.) 622,070 20.8 67,316.|...... 2,325 
Skelp 6) S| xxxxxxx _... 14,829) xxx |....3,530.) 42,562.) 149,513) xxx pre) S) 99,574 
Rails—Standard (over 60 lbs.) A 6 232995000 161,910 19.1 _-2.3180 cae va 361,488 21.35 : 14,583 eeeee 
Light (60 Ibs. and under) 6 7 436,500 6,809 6.2 1,043 = 18,942 8.7 3,673 eee oe 2 | 
All other (Incl. girder, guard, etc.) 21 8 105,000 7,067 26 9 2,226 = 9,944 18.9 3,494 XXXXXXX 
Splice bar and tie plates. 4 9 1,310,050 — 65,113 19.9 WO E rs 121,782 18.6 1,823 £22 er <2 
Bars—Merchant B 37) 10] xxxxxxx ~ 350,803 oe 28,122 35,017 795,251 eas 56,244 85,621 
Concrete reinforcing—New billet 15) 11 2RERAES 144 547) Ss & 7,950 = 257.3956 Zz 15,305 eee ne & o 
Rerolling 19} 12 eee es & | 53 95% z= 2,418 - 58,490 Sx 4,057 SELAUSS 
Cold finished —Carbon 18 13 scnaggaese a xxx 911 = 101,209 =x 3,,039 CKETERE 
Alloy—Hot rolled 15. 14 secepaewges 61,856 xxXX 5.5329 TsI27 117,419 XxX 6,725 15,104 
Cold finished neal 4 15 SEKceee 5,668 XxX 165 = 11,174 ee 433, fe eo ee 
Hoops and baling bands.. 5) 16 | xxxx xxx ~ 12,681 xxx ---- 420 seeceesssseme Rtecsosssesene creer 2h 453 a: 764 SRLS 
TOTAL BARS 56. 17 | 11,547,882 657,59 22.8 42,h25 43,304 | 1,275,952 22.1 89,245. 100,725 
Tool stee! bars (rolled and forged) 15 18 101,014 , 3 p15) 1 od, 174. — =e Z 42h 1 al 196 RER£EER 
Pipe and tube—B, W 16) 19 | 1,756,943 127,240) 29,0). 4,329 - 22h ,212 | 25.5 8,981. xxxxxxx 
a 41) 2 1,453,028 Geceen atiel...ceyeel.|.....= 142,193.) 19.6 6,546. xxxxxxx 
Electric weld 4 21 614,000 21,875 18.2 . 1,450 ‘ - 60,783 19.8 7,026 2228-222 
Seamless 14 2,942,900 251,355). 34.2). 18,346 a 508,739 34.6 45,743 xxxxxxx 
E Conduit... 7) 23 1553270 aD» 26.0 as 368 = 18,356 23.6 698 c2£2 022% 
x Mechanical Tubing 5| 24 189,000 12,334 | 26.1 gh 5D = 25,165 26.6 2,279 EEaa sg 
& Wire rods 18 25 EZRE2KER 82,978 ee 73866. 32,453 150,680 ee | 17.399 , 51,877 
fl Wire— Drawn. 38 2 1,941,984 = 176,736! 36.4 13 3122 2,704 329,650 3329 22,412 4 595 
w” Nails and staples 19 27 1,078, 512 102,085 3729 6,684 deiianccxcoes 191,363 35.5 ‘ 13> Reg ERE 
Barbed and twisted 16 28 425,477 39,612 ey OE 8,574 coke 66,143 31-1 12,187 R2cRa22 
Woven wire fence 15 29 702,825 49,269 28.0 400 v= 99 5333 28.3 601 cexE 2 OE 
Bale ties 11) 30 110,677 11,2h2 40.6 180 2 18,267 33.0 180 xxxx XXX 
All other wire products 4 31 23 ,600 199 13.5 > = 1,758 4.9 4 a ee ee ee 
Fence posts 14 32 147,100 a 14,105 38.4 287 ; ad 23,517 32.0 48 KERB 
Black plate 12| 33 505,015 71,534 56.9 “ 1,809 23 5.025 134 ,299 > 4 3 3015 41,687 
Tin plate—Hot rolled | 11 34 1,631,956 173,532 42.5. 36,291 eae 363 ,802 4h 6 106,406 eee & GF 
Cold reduced 10 35 1,828,100 209,692 45.9 14,011 - 375,464 41.1 28,694 Cea e es 
Sheete—Hot rolled __. 19 36 c22e222% E 176,798 ee 20,435 1,749 . 348 362 xxx 45,314 2,974 
Hot rolled annealed 20 37] xxxxxxx 179,672 zxx | 9,133 E he 345,420 22 22,015 1.52 
Galvanized 15 38 RERCEEE 187,727 ee | 20,619 = 357 336 es & 40,378 SEER SD 
Cold rolled 19/39] xxxxxxx 188,312 gas 18,982 = 419,066 XxX 43 22) CIES 
All other 15 40 FLARES = 48,258 xXX be PB he Sea 98,971 oe 6,767 eee gd = # | 
Torat sweets... 20. 41 | 10,444,353 780,767 |.29.9.)...72,285 1,622 | 1,569,155.'.30,0 157,695... 3,126 
Strip—Hot rolled... 25. 42 |3,203,200 165,594 20.2) 5,763. 14,133 336,689. 20.5.|. 18,969. 30,450 
Cold rolled 31| 43 1,178,961 65,157 22.1 2,715 =. a 126,916 21.5 4 46h seeeuss 
Wheels (car, rolled steel) 5) 44 380,319 12,551) 13.2 954 2 204790.) Th DL 1,289 )xxxxxxx 
Axles Al 45 425,900 6,912)..6.5 2,738 = ees be Oe TE Re 5,857.) xxxxxxx 
Track spikes Al! 46 302,350 11,676..15.4 BUT 2. .24.,136.)..16.0 AST...) xxxxxxx 
All other A) 47 22,107 = 1,094 19.8 AS eee ‘a 2,683 | 24.3)... $B | exxexxx 
TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTS WHS as [xxxxxxx | Ss¥17,03 xax | D99;000... Dolaloo. |. Ost ¥ls00). xxx | 190adel. 2 
Estimated total steel finishing capacity based | | | | | | | | 
on a yield from ingots of 70.6. ¢! -=.| 49 48,152,500 KXXXXxx | Dde7 xxxxx | xxuxxxxx | xxxxxxx | 2395 | xxxxxxx EXRSBE= 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiegel.. | 29 50 eee a & & | 615,104 | xxx | 82,239 | 66,062 1,472,700 | ee 190,156 | 154,970 
Ingot moulds |... Sli szxexnxzez | 255719) xxx 1,664 = 51,164 eee ee 35191 | xxxxxxx 
»| Bare | 12 | s2 230,519 2,955! 5.1. 2. 52 of ie A Se 17. 52 
& 8 | Pipe and tubea..... 4 53 : 185,457 5,2 12.0 | lil ‘ a 12,538 3-5 a 325 XXXXXXX 
= S| Ailother 2| 54 63 5560 25172) .13.7 he _..668 3889 |.12.2.| 142 | ___1,276 
a TOTAL IRON PRODUCTS (ITEMS 52 to 54) 1h | 55 421,576 40,672} 10.1. 14 720 23,0% | 11.2 Loh _bagee 
Total steel products produced for sale, less shipments to members of the industry for conversion inlo further 
finished products: Current quarter___4 2007086. 33-17% of Finishing Capacity. 
Total companies included-165 To date ___ 8,064, G.T.; 3.325% of Finishing Capacity. 
The above tonnages represent _ 70.6 % of the ingols produced by companies whose products are included above. 
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July Ingots 
Up 21 Per Cent 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


PRODUCTION 


@ DESPITE losses of 3 points at 
Pittsburgh and 4.5 points at Chi 








Week Same cago last week, increased production 
at nearly all other centers balanced 


and held the national operating rate 


@ STEEL ingot production in July pied sne inhi 
totaled 1,982,058 gross tons, an in- Aug.13 Change 1937 1936 


crease of 21 per cent over June’s Pittsburgh . 30 3 83 68 
1,638,277 tons, according to the Chicago . 385 15 86 71 at 40 per cent. 
American Iron and Steel institute. = ci le oo = : - Cleveland—Gain of 3 points to 41 
Compared with the July, 1937, out- Wheeling 4 None 94 9 per cent resulted from small shifts 
put of 4,556,304 parts decline of Cleveland ... 41 3 85 82 in open-hearth activity. The same 
nearly 57 per cent is shown. Buffalo ...... 42 + 25 86 81 rate is scheduled for this week. 
July production represented an Birmingham... 50 None 96 67 Y aD Addit} ga 
. New England. 40 L 5 65 70 oungstown, O.--Addition of bes 
operating rate of 33.42 per cent Of = Gincinnati . 65 7 89 72 semer capacity early last week raised 
the industry's capacity. In June st. Louis..... 30 None = 77 the rate of operations 3 points to 43 
the rate was 28.46 per cent and in Detroit .... - Sei — per cent. Active open hearths num- 
July, a year ago, 78.48 per cent. Average.... 40 None 84 705 ber 38 and bessemer three. The rate 


Weekly average production § in 
July was 448,429 tons, in June 381,- 
883 tons, and in July, 1937, 1,030,838 


is expected to raise to 44 per cent at 
the beginning of this week, and then 
tons reduced to 42 per cent when a bes- 
Production for seven months totals U. 8S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS semer converter is dropped. 
12,801,202 tons, compared with 33,- (Inter-company shipments not included) St. Louis—Unchanged at 30 per 
315,264 tons in the corresponding (Tons) cent, with ten open hearths active. 
be 7 1938 1937 1936 1935 This rate is scheduled for this week. 
period of 1937. Jan. 518,322 49,918 721,414 
Feb. 474,723 676,315 
Mar. 572,199 1,414,399 783,552 


U. S. Steel Shipments Off April 501,972 1,343,644 = 979.907 


- 
1 
1 
1 
May 465,081 1,304,039 984,097 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1 


‘Not reported. 





534,055 
583,137 
668,056 
591,728 
598,915 
578,108 


Cincinnati—Up 7 points to 65 per 
cent, highest of the year. Some in- 
gots are going into stock. 

June 478,057 , 268,550 886,065 


@ Shipments of finished steel by the July 441.570 Birmingham, Ala.-Steady at 50 


,186, 752 950,851 347,794 








United States Steel Corp. in July 7 mo. 3,451,924 8,801,026 5,982,201 4,101,793 per cent, with 11 open hearths ac- 
were 441,570 tons, a decline of 36,- Aug. 107,858 923,703 624,497 tive. Enlarged schedules are _ indi- 
487 tons, 7.6 per cent, from the June -— pe PR por cated for this week or next. Ten- 
be ae (Ddye e . (,41¢ 950, i " . 2 " 
total of 478,057 tons and 745,182 tons Nov. 587,241" 882,643 681,830 nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. an 
less than the 1,186,752 tons shipped ne sige”? 489,070 are pe og nounces work will be resumed Aug. 
c . . . 14VU,8d¢ aod, t > . . . . . ° 
in July, 1937. Shipments for seven : a ae ERS ELAS 16 in four iron ore mines idle since 
months totaled 3,451,924 tons, com- Total » 12,825,467 10,784,273 7.347.549 June 25. 
pared with 8,801,026 tons in 1937. +Deduction. New England— Advanced 5 points 
to 40 per cent with indications the 
same rate will hold this week. 
Buffalo—Addition of an _ open 
atts hearth and a blast furnace by Re- 
Steel Ingot Statistics public Steel Corp. raised the rate 2.5 
Monthly Production—Complete for Bessemer; Open points to 42 per cent. 
Hearth, goo et pa an ee Central eastern seaboard 2e- 
aking 98.29 per ce 9F Teek . : ' 
none ee ee Weekly : sumption with two open hearths by 
—Open Hearth— ——Bessemer—- a Total ——— produc- Number il] hich has hee Lane Sas ; 
Per cent Per cent Percent tion, all of weeks a Wak as been down ior a 
Gross of Gross of 3rOss of companies, in month increased operations 1 point 
1938 tons capacity tons capacity tons capacity grosstons month to 30 per cent. 
SANE piss 1,632,773 30.25 99,991 18.27 1,732,764 29.15 391,143 4.43 Detroit—Advanced 14 points ES 
Feb........ 1,578,233 32.38 125,493 25.40 1,703,726 31,74 425.931 4.00 bec Advance 1 14 p ints to 52 
March.... 1,854,669 34.36 157,737 28.83 2,012,406 33.85 154,268 4.43 per cent, on lighting of three open 
AGM. cs a 1,793,522 34.31 131,644 24.84 1,925,166 33.44 448,757 4.29 hearths by Ford Motor Co. Aug. 7. 
May.....:. U8T6215 32.06 pte Tr ape pe poniened Pe All Ford mills will be operating this 
June...... 1,519,589 29.07 8,688 22.40 1,638,277 28.46 381,883 4.2! ek. Two additional : arthe 
July....... 1,854,076 34.43 127,982 23.44 1,982,058 33.42 148,429 4.42 week. l'wo additionai open hearths 
Tae... 11,909,077 892,125 12,801,202 422,621 30.29 ae be — ria week by the 
other steel producer here. 
1937 a ; 
Jan........ 4,426,227 84.07 292,209 5438 4,718,436 81.32 1,065,110 4.43 Pittsburgh—-Down 3 points to 30 
Feb........ 4,083,070 85.89 331,629 68.34 4,414,699 84.27 1,103,675 4.00 per cent, due to reduced operations 
March... 4,814,926 91.45 403,400 75.07 5,218,326 89.94 1,177,952 4.43 by an important producer. 
April...... 4,682,084 91.83 388,783 74.71 5,070,867 90.25 1,182,020 4.29 : o 2 A 
May....... 4,769,238 90.59 382,671 71.21 5,151,909 88.79 1,162,959 4.43 Wheeling—Unchanged at 54 per 
ae 3,900,108 76.50 284,615 54.69 4,184,723 74.48 975,460 4.29 cent, with probability of the same 
July....... 4,220,848 80.10 335,456 62.56 4,556,304 78.48 1,030,838 4.42 rate this week. 
7 mos BOS96502 2... °2;418,768° ..... 33,995,264 ... 1,099,876 30.29 ag 
, Chicago—Curtailment by ; ad- 
eee 4,504,567 85.29 373,259 69.46 4,877,826 83.83 1,101,089 4.43 Pcie ai —aleseagaaiee by a lead 
Sept....... 4,021,035 78.80 268,472 51.71 4,289,507 76.30 1,002,221 4.28 Ing interest last week cut opera- 
<4 Se 3,204,209 60.67 188,715 35.12 3,392,924 58.31 765,897 4.43 tions 4.5 points to 33.5 per cent. 
Nov....... 2,040,480 39.90 113,885 21.88 2,154,365 38.23 —_ : 2 Two other mils show an increased 
Cc 386,188 26.5 36,83: 3.1 473,02 25.37 333,263 4.42 
Dec........ 1,386,188 26.31 86,833 16.19 1,473,021 ods ae rate and others are unchanged. 
fo ee 46,052,980 74.20 3,449,927 54.54 49,502,907 72.38 949,423 52.14 


Percentages of capacity operated for 1938 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,218,342 
gross tons of open-hearth ingots and 123,514 gross tons of bessemer ingots, total 1,341,856 gross 
tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1937, as follows: Open-hearth ingots, 63,524,356 2 
gross tons; bessemer ingots, 6,440,000 gross tons. Cleveland, have declared the regular 

Percentages of capacity for the first six months of 1937 are calculated on weekly capacities of quarterly divide PF $195 9 share 
1,188,452 gross tons for open-hearth ingots, 121,308 tons for bessemer and 1,309,760 tons tota qu ve ly dividend of $1.25 a sharé 
based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1936, as follows: Open-hearth ingots, 61,965,862 gross on $5 cumulative preferred stock, 
tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 tons; beginning July 1, 1937, on weekly capacities of 1,192,182 gross yavable Se . k re 
tons open-hearth ingots and 121,308 gross tons bessemer, total 1,313,490 gross tons; based on an Paye oe 2 5G SOERRIaeTS Ol 

record Aug. 18. 


» 


nual capacities as follows: Open-hearth ingots, 62,160,362 gross tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 gross tons 


@ Directors of M. A. Hanna Co., 
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EVEN “STOP-AND-GO” PRODUCTION. 
PROFITS FROM THE USE OF 


Today's demand for extreme efficiency 
in production as a partial off-set to 
“stop-and-go’’ operations has brought 
a definitely increased trend to GAS 
for all industrial heating. 

Always a dependable and eco- 
nomical source of heat, GAS today 
enjoys new advantages of controll- 
ability and flexibility that make it the 
preferred fuel for use under any 
conditions. 

Modern improvements in GAS 
equipment provide quick heating, 
uniform heat distribution and an 
accuracy of control that go far be- 
yond anything industry has ever be- 
fore known. With an up-to-date GAS 
installation, any desired temperature 
or furnace atmosphere can be ob- 
tained readily and kept indefinitely. 

Investigate how GAS can bring you 
profits from even ‘“stop-and-go” 
production. 





There’s nothing like GAS for 


HARDENING CARBURIZING 

NORMALIZING ANNEALING 

FORGING TEMPERING 

GALVANIZING BLUEING 

CORE BAKING MALLEABLIZING 
NITRIDING 


and many other Industrial Processes 





GAS fired hardening furnace 
handles 10,000 stampings an hour 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


IRROVSETIRIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DETROIT 


@ CHIEF topic for speculation these 
days in motordom is the outlook for 
production in the coming 12 months. 
Unofficially the start has been made 
on new models, and a number of 
things now hinge on the output 
of assembly lines in months to 
come. 


In the first place, labor. If auto 
production, as now seems likely, 
swings into several months of ac- 
celerated production—say, 400,000- 
car months—will the UAW shake 
itself into some semblance of the 
powerful movement of early 1937? 
Will the pressure be on again to 
boost wages, as it was in 1937? 

Apparently about all the UAW 
needs to restore its old-time fervor 
is a few thousand dollars in dues 
money. And with auto workers 
returning to their jobs the poten- 
tial dues-payers are there. 

Refill the union treasury and the 
petty squabbles of Martin, Frank- 
ensteen and the communist gob- 
lins will be laid at rest. A labor- 
serving administration, the Wagner 
act and the NLRB will see to it that 
union labor in the auto industry is 
kept on its feet. 


More Cautious on Wages 


On the matter of wages it is stud- 
ied opinion that good business this 
fall will not be productive of higher 
wages immediately as was the case 
when production started hitting the 
top in 1937. There is a feeling that 
perhaps the tailspin this year was 
attributable partly to the arbitrary 
boosting of wages beyond the point 
where they were economically jus- 
tifiable. 


So remarkably has sentiment im- 
proved around here that it is not 
difficult to find hardy souls who will 
forecast another 5,000,000-car year 
for 1939 models. This represents 
the ultimate in roseate outlooks, be- 
ing a good 100 per cent over the 
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2,490,000-car indicated output for the 
1938 model year. 

When an attempt is made to an- 
alyze this optimistic outlook, the 
only real basis for improvement 
appears to be the billions of dollars 
which the government continues to 
pour into employment and _ trade 





channels. If pump priming could 
bring prosperity in 1937, the proph 
ets argue it can bring prosperity 
in 1939, and on a sounder basis, 
since the experience of 1937 will 
have shown the pitfalls to be avoid 
ed this time. 


@ IT HAS been a long time since 
Detroit has witnessed the eagerness 
to turn out cars which is apparent 
throughout various sections of the 
industry today. Plymouth, for ex 
ample, rushed the first of its 1939 
models down the line a week ago 
and is now talking 7600 jobs for 





Cutting Fender Dies Mechanically 





@ KELLER automatic die cutting machine shaping a front fender die in Pontiac 

plant. The wood model above is being followed by a tracer which guides the 

cutting spindle below traveling across the rough cut chrome-nickel iron die. 

About seven days are required to cut such a fender die and the completed die 

is accurate to 1 16-inch; after this about ten more days are required for hand 
finishing operations 








MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





August, revised upward some three 
or four times. Elsewhere schedules 
are being moved ahead from two 
to four weeks and parts suppliers 
are being harried to get out ship- 
ments. 

Pontiac is reportetd to have moved 
ahead new model production about 
30 days to around Sept. 1. General 
Motors Truck division, originally 
not scheduled to assemble any more 
trucks until Oct. 15, now is plan- 
ning to make deliveries of complet- 
ed jobs by Oct. 1. Packard releases 
are being stepped up and the rush 
is on there. 

It is an encouraging sight to trav- 
e] through some of the industrial 
sections of this city at night and 
see plants ablaze with light and 
wheels turning at full speed once 
agvaln. 


@ THE REMARK has been heard 
automobile builders have designed 
new models to fit WPA incomes. 
As a salty commentary on the times 
this is probably a sound observation, 
but not strictly true. However, price 
will be one of the major talking 
points on the new models. Officials 
are mum on the subject of whether 
a general reduction in retail price 
is coming; at least the margin will 
be there if sales forces decide the 
market needs a dose of lower prices. 

Volume producers are going to 
make a stronger bid for sales in the 
lower income groups. For example, 
always assuming present plans go 
unchanged, Pontiac and Oldsmobile 
will produce new lighter and less 
expensive 6-cylinder lines, priced 
down close to the Chevrolet-Ford- 
Plymouth level. These “economy” 
sixes probably will have the same 
wheelbase as the larger six, and in 
fact probably will have the same 
engine except for a shorter stroke. 

Olds, it is said, has developed an 
entirely new motor for its six-cyl- 
inder lines, and all in all will have 
more mechanical changes to offer 
next year than most of the other 
producers. 

Some months ago, it will be re 
called, the report was current that 
both Olds and Pontiac had planned 
to discontinue their 8-cylinder mod- 
els for 1939. But so insistent was 
dealer demand for retaining these 
larger models, which comprise from 
20 to 30 per cent of total sales vol- 
ume, it was decided to continue their 
production. Meanwhile plans for 
the economy sixes went ahead un- 
disturbed, so these two builders 
may have three series of models for 
1939 instead of the two originally 
contemplated. 

Ford, too, is looking for predomi- 
nant interest in its less costly line 
next year, or the reverse of the ex- 
perience this year. In projecting 
material buys for the initial lot of 
new cars, a ratio of 300,000 standard 
models to 30,000 deluxe is men- 
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tioned. The standard probably will 
be the present 112-inch wheelbase 
model with 85-horsepower motor, 
the latter somewhat lightened and 
smoothed up in operation. The de- 
luxe will be the often-discussed 116- 
inch wheelbase mode] with 100- 
horsepower motor. 

In the past two weeks, there has 
been some activity in production of 
Ford body dies for 1939 lines. It is 
a virtual impossibility to gain any 
conception of the appearance of new 
models from these dies, since they 
are split up into sections for cast- 
ing and later assembled. This sec- 
tioning also serves the useful pur- 
pose of secreting new model lines 
from the eyes of the curious. 

It seems fairly well established 
at this point that Ford and Lincoln 
will make shift to hydraulic brakes 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 
fan....:.. 877,244 399,186 227,744 
Feb.. 300,810 383,900 202,872 
March.... 438,943 519,022 238,753 
April... css 527,625 553,231 238,133 
May...... 480,518 540,377 210,183 
June... 469,368 521,153 189,399 
6 mos. 2,594,508 2,916,869 1,306,032 
July. 451,206 456,909 *130,000 
iS ees 275,934 405,072 age 
Sept...... 139,820 175,630 
1 eee ate ae 230,049 337,979 
Nov. ..... 405,799 376,629 
Dec....... Sis358 346,886 
Year . 4,616,274 5,015,974 
*Estimated. 


Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 
Week ended 


ee ND oA hos tee Ss 42,010 
Juiy 23)..... 32,070 
July 30 . 30,390 
Aug 6 14,771 
Ae Bee a as eee 13,790 
Week ended 

Aug.13 Aug.6 

General Motors 9,800 10,800 
Chrysler 1,100 800 
Ford ; are Abe et cic 575 
All others 2,890 2,596 





next year, although official confir- 
mation naturally is lacking. How- 
ever, various sources around Detroit 
authenticate this information, and a 
wire service report out of St. Louis 
recently carried the information that 
stock of the Wagner Electric Corp. 
was climbing on the strength of 
rumors the company would supply 
hydraulic brakes to Ford next year. 
However, local representatives of 


‘the company had “nothing to say” 


on the report. 

If Ford and Lincoln make the 
change to hydraulic brakes, it will 
mark virtually complete acceptance 
of this type of braking for automo- 
biles. 

Sources close to the brake indus- 
try will point out this rumor is one 








of those hardy perennials which has 
cropped up at new model time every 
year for the past six. In fact last 
year, production lines had been set 
up in an Indiana plant to start at 
a moment’s notice on hydraulic 
brakes for Ford, and it seemed a 
foregone conclusion Ford had finally 
been persuaded to make the change. 
At the last minte, though, Mr. Ford 
announced mechanical brakes would 
be continued. 

The Lockheed Hydraulic Brake 
Co. controls all such brakes in use 
today. In turn this company has 
given a direct license to Chrysler, 
and an exclusive manufacturing 
license to Wagner, excepting Ford, 
Packard and the Gentral Motors 
lines. General Motors is supplied 
by Bendix Products Cerp., and the 
Deleo Products division. The Ben- 
dix hydraulic brake is of the duo- 
servo type, different from the Lock- 
heed design, but nevertheless made 
under license arrangement. Pack- 
ard is supplied by Bendix. 

Efforts have been unceasing to 
sell Mr. Ford on hydraulic brakes. 
Demonstration cars have been fitted 
out by all manufacturers of the 
brakes and dispatched to Ford for 
tests. But until Mr. Ford himself 
definitely commits the company to 
their adoption, it is useless to as- 
sume the change is Official. 

Wagner Electric Corp. came into 
the brake picture rather peculiarly, 
since the company is considered to 
be primarily an electric motor man- 
ufacturer. But some years ago, with 
motor business slack, the company 
was casting about for some new line 
to acquire and by a fortunate coin- 
cidence it was determined to enter 
the hydraulic brake field, this at a 
time when hydraulic brakes for au- 
tomobiles were rare. Since that time, 
this end of the business has proved 
most profitable. 


@ SO POPULAR has been the re- 
location of automobile gearshift lev- 
ers from floor to steering column 
and dash that next year will 
see this systetm adopted as stand- 
ard by some manufacturers. It is 
reliably reported Chevrolet has re- 
leased parts for a new type of gear- 
shift lever mounted on the steer- 
ing column as standard equipment. 

Complete returns for July on 
Chevrolet sales show the movement 
of new cars and trucks to have to- 
taled 51,047, an increase of 11.9 per 
cent over June. In only two previ- 
ous years have Chevrolet July sales 
passed the June mark. Deliveries 
of Cadillac-La Salle models in July 
missed the June total by only 5 
per cent, compared with declines of 
as high as 38 per cent in the same 
months of other years. Ford sales 
in July practically matched the 
Chevrolet increase, being 12 per cent 
over June, trucks alone being up 
42.5 per cent. 
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| CRANE SWING CHECK VALVES 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE 


Crane Swing Check Valves police your piping 
—permitting flow in one direction only—pre- 
venting dangerous back flow... are often the 
most important valves in a piping system. On 
power lines or process lines—they control 
cold water, hot water, steam or gas. Pipe line 
policing is tough on check valves —they’re 
subject to a lot of abuse. And because service 
requirements differ in every application, satis- 
factory performance depends on your selection 
of good check valves as well as valves of the 
proper type. 

Crane makes Swing Checks for every type of 
service. Some have metal discs, others discs of 


leather. Some have outside levers and weights; 





and still others, the foot valves, are specifically 
for use on the suction line of pumps to do away 
with hand priming. 

Or take the regrindable disc check. Here is a 


valve with a swivel disc that may be quickly 


ground while the valve is in the line—and with 


Crane No. 35 Brass Swing Check Valve. 
Regrinding type. Fully described on no other tool than a screwdriver. On liquid 
page 34 of your Crane No. 52 Catalog. 


Fach IM lines they assure constant, tight seating with 


no danger from leakage. 

pyrene hhc Every specific application requires a specific 

FOR REGRINDING TOOL check valve—one that is readily available in the 
Crane line. The new Crane booklet “Checking 
Up on Check Valves” contains valuable infor- 
mation on the selection and application of 
checks for any service. A copy will be sent 
upon request. Be sure to consult the Crane 


salesman on your check valve requirements. 


CRANE 


S ITTINGS E * PLUMBING *® HEATIN 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND 
MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 











WASHINGTON 
@ ORGANIZATION work at the na- 
tional economic committee’s head- 
quarters in the federal trade com- 
mission building is proceeding slow- 
ly. Leon Henderson, secretary, and 
who was connected with the NRA 
organization, has said he does not 
propose to rush into the establishing 
of a large organization as the Blue 
Eagle did when it began operations. 


When this was written, the com- 
mittee had not called on any of the 
six government organizations repre- 
sented on the committee to make an 
investigation of any project. This 
does not mean groundwork is not 
being done by the government 
bodies, but the committee, as such, 
has not yet requested specific infor- 
mation. 


New Deal “Suggestions” 


If the present system continues, 
the headquarters organization of the 
economic committee will be small. 
The scheme now is for the commit- 
tee to call upon the proper govern- 
ment organization for a_ certain 
study. If that body does not have 
sufficient personnel, the committee 
will allow an appropriation for addi- 
tional help. 

The six government bodies named 
in the monopoly law to be called on 
for information are equipped to car- 
ry on extensive investigations, and 
rather than duplicate a government 
organization, the committee has de- 
cided to call on the government de- 
partment itself to make necessary 
investigations. 

Typical example of how this would 
work: If the committee wanted in- 
formation on the steel industry, it 
probably would call on the depart- 
ments of commerce, justice and la- 
bor, as well as the federal trade com- 
mission and the securities and ex- 
change commission. In a case of 
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this kind, according to committee 
officials, a certain part of the inves- 
tigative work would be turned over 
to each of the government organiza- 
tions. At the moment, personnel at 
the headquarters of the committee 
is small. 

The story has been circulating in 
Washington that a New Deal econ- 
omist has prepared, at the sugges- 
tion of a member of the committee, 
a memorandum showing proposed 
methods of reforming or controiling 
the business system should have cer- 
tain objectives in mind. These would 
include provision for more goods, 
better goods and cheaper goods, 
more jobs, better paying jobs and 
steadier jobs. The New Deal econ- 
omist also believes the work of the 
committee should be done in an ef- 
fort to provide continuous ready ac- 
cess to capital financing to create 
and maintain additional plants, and 
to provide for the continued devel- 
opment of the arts. 


Would Control Competition 


Where a high degree of competi- 
tion will accomplish the result, that 
method should be used; where a 
high degree of cartelization under 
suitable control will accomplish the 
result, that should be the method; 
where quasi-public ownership pro- 
duces the result, that should be used. 

The answers, of course, will be dif- 
ferent in different fields. No one 
seems to know just how seriously 
this memorandum is taken by the 
member of the economic committee 
for whom it was prepared. 

It is not believed the committee 


itself will meet for some weeks and 
it is doubtful if any hearing will be 
held until October or later. 


WAGE-HOUR DIVISION 
ORGANIZATION AT STANDSTILL 


Work in connection with the new 
wages and hours division of the de- 
partment of labor is practically ata 
standstill owing to the fact that E]- 
mer Andrews, recently appointed ad- 
ministrator, has not left his work 
in New York to take up his new job. 

The act itself does not become oper- 
ative until the latter part of Oc- 
tober, but administrative circles be- 
lieve the division will be function- 
ing to some extent by that time. 

The bureau of labor statistics and 
other divisions of the department of 
labor are compiling data for Mr. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews soon will come to 
Washington to select some of his im- 
mediate assistants who will go ahead 
with organization work. 


CIO TO SPONSOR NEW 
CONTRACT ACT AMENDMENTS 


Further amendments to the Walsh- 
Healey government contract act, 
which will be broader than those 
which failed of action at the last ses- 
sion of congress, will be sponsored 
at the new session in January, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by the CIO last week. 

Among other things, the amend- 
ments which were backed by CIO 
were to have compelled government 
contractors to observe not only the 
Walsh-Healey act but decisions of 
the national labor relations board. 


MEEHAN TO HEAD NEW 
BUSINESS REVIEW DIVISION 


A new division of business review 
has been created in the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce of 
the department of commerce by re- 
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YOU BUY SPRING WIRE BY THE 


POUND. 





west 


Every user of Spring Wire takes for granted 
uniform size, stiffness, clean finish and 
proper cast. Without these qualities wire 
cannot be made into uniform springs. There 
are still other factors however .. . elastic 
limits and toughness. These cost money to 
build into wire but are often economical 
purchases. The saving in weight by using 
a wire with a high elastic limit may well 
offset the increase in the price per pound. 
Likewise it is wasteful to use a wire with 
elastic limit beyond requirements. In good 
commercial qualities, elastic limits may 
range from 80,000 PSI to 120,000 PSI in hard 
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- BUT PAY FOR THE 


A FOR SPRING DESIGN 
V ao ae PF 


2 
V is volume — . 
 G is torsional modulus 
 P is load carried 
F is deflection 
S is working stress 








It is obvious that by increasing the elastic limit thus allowing 
an increase in working stress, V... poundage... is reduced. 


drawn spring wires, and from 100,000 PSI to 
200,000 PSI in oil tempered wires, depending 
upon size and treatment. Special wires may 
be produced with even higher elastic limits 
but at the expense of toughness. There is one 
Wissco Wire of exactly the proper quality 
for your work. Let us point it out to you. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Worcester. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco. Warehouses: 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. Export Sales Dept.: New York 











grouping certain sections of the bu- 
reau. M. J. Meehan has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division. 

Creation of the division does not 
involve any change in the bureau’s 
major functions or addition of new 
personnel, but brings together into 
one administrative unit several sec- 
tions whose functions are closely re- 
lated. The realignment, according 
to officials, is designed to strength- 
en and improve the services to busi- 
iness being rendered through the ex- 
isting facilties. 

The division’s major responsibility 
will be the assembly, analysis, and 
dissemination of data on _ general 
business conditions. It will conduct 
a continuing study of the current 
fluctuations in activity, and of the 
forces influencing these movements, 
for the purpose of providing the busi- 
ness community, the department, 
and other agencies with reliable and 
comprehensive reports which can be 
utilized as a guide to current opera- 
tions. Part of this work will em- 
brace study of available data on 
United States foreign trade to bring 
into relief the significant regional 
and commodity shifts in our trade 
with foreign countries. 

Mr. Meehan was on the staff of the 
Latin-American division of the bu- 
reau in 1923, serving there until 1929. 
He left the department for a couple 
of years, returning as a member of 
the division of economic research. 
During the past year, Mr. Meehan 
was granted leave by the bureau to 
serve as a faculty consultant at Har- 
vard university for the purpose of 
assisting in the establishment of the 
new graduate school of public admin- 
istration. 


RFC GRANTS LOANS TO 
INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 


The reconstruction finance cor- 
poration granted a large number of 
loans during June to industrial in- 
terests. Included are: Bayonne 
Bolt Corp., Bayonne, N. J., $125,000; 
Erie Steel Co. Ine., Philadelphia, 
$3000; Rolle Casting Co., Philadel- 
phia, $12,500; Twin City Iron & Metal 
Co. Ine., Bristol, Tenn., $20,000; 
Kasle Steel Corp., Detroit, $50,000; 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, $75,000; Independent Tool & 
Gear Co., Dexter, Mich., $10,000; and 
Freeland Iron & Metal Co. Inc., 
Lansing, Mich., $15,000. While these 
loans were authorized, no actual pay- 
ments had been made up to the last 
of July. 

FINISH FIRST PHASE OF 
“LARGEST BOOKKEEPING JOB” 


Crediting of each employe’s wages 
received during 1937 to his social se- 


curity account under the old-age 
insurance system has been com- 
pleted. When the board, working 


at the rate of over a million a day, 
finished recording the wage items re- 
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ported by employers, it completed 
the first phase of the “world’s 
largest bookkeeping job.” 

Since the amount of each em- 
ploye’s old-age insurance benefits 
will be determined by his total wages 
received in employment covered by 
the system, a separate wage account, 
identified by an account number, is 
maintained for every worker covered 
by the plan. 

Each worker is accumulating 
credits, on the basis of his wages, 
toward a monthly old-age retirement 
income. If the employe’s earnings 
by the time he reaches age 65 do 
not qualify him for a monthly retire- 
ment income, or if he dies before 
receiving the minimum amount to 
which his wages entitle him, the sys- 
tem provides for a single payment, 
based on the total amount of his 
wages, to the worker or his heirs, 
as the case may be. 

Wages received by each employe 
in occupations covered by the system 
are reported regularly to the govern- 
ment by employers. During 1937, 
the first year the system was in op- 
eration, employers reported their 
employes’ wages every six months, 
but under a change in regulations 
effective Jan. 1 reports now are made 
every three months. Employer’s 
wage reports are filed with the bu- 
reau of internal revenue as a part 
of their tax returns. These reports 
are checked against tax returns by 
the bureau and then turned over to 
the social security board for the re- 
cording of each employe’s wages. 


FTC MODIFIES DEFINITION OF 
CUTLERY STAINLESS STEEL 


The federal trade commission has 
modified the definition of cutlery 
stainless steel as set forth in an or- 
der issued in the case of the Na- 
tional Silver Co., New York, in Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

In its former order the commission 
prohibited the use of the word “‘stain- 
less” as a trade name, brand, stamp, 
or label for Knives or flatware cut- 
lery or in advertising or represent- 
ing the same unless such products 
were “made of steel containing from 
9 per cent to 16 per cent chromium 
and containing not more than 0.7 per 
cent carbon.” In a modified order, 
the commission directs the word 
“stainless” may not be used as there- 
tofore indicated “unless such knives 
and flatware cutlery are made from 
an alloy commonly known in the 
trade as stainless steel, produced 
from iron, chromium and carbon or 
other alloying element, said alloy 
having the ability to resist corrosion, 


high temperature, erosion and abra- 


sion; and being either wholly or sub- 
stantially immune to the action of 
most corrosive agents, including al- 
kaline materials, fruit acids, nitric 
acids, dampness and water, salt air 
and salt water, and having the fur- 


ther ability to withstand exposure 
to the weather, including rain or 
snow, without corroding; and when 
hardened, or hardened and tem- 
pered, ground and polished, being 
practically untarnishable to the ac- 
tion of the before-mentioned corro- 
sive agents.” 

Under the terms of the modified 
order, the former directions of the 
commission with respect to brand- 
ing and advertising chromium-plated 
knives and flatware cutlery are lim- 
ited in the case of this respondent to 
plated products with a carbon steel 
base. 


GERMAN STEEL OUTPUT 
STILL SHORT OF DEMAND 


Although German output of both 
pig iron and steel ingots during May 
was considerably in excess of April, 
total needs of the domestic market 
could not be fully satisfied, accord- 
ing to the American consul at 
Cologne. Exports have continued at 
a low level. However, these two fac- 
tors are sighted as the cause of an 
additional improvement in the sup- 
ply of those German consumers who 
have been alloted quotas under the 
prevailing control system. It is 
stated deliveries in this category 
were effective promptly in May and 
during the previous months. Non- 
privileged consumers, however, were 
compelled to wait unduly long for 
delivery, and in numerous instances 
they also failed to obtain the desired 
quantities and classes. 

The report states exports of iron 
and steel products from Germany, 
including scrap, during May aggre- 
gated 222,189 metric tons compared 
with 200,548 tons in April. Imports 
totaled 166,322 tons against 156,101 
tons. The low level of German ex- 
ports during May was attributed to 
the uncertainty regarding the exten- 
sion of the International Steel Corp. 
and its subcartels. 


It is further stated the German 
iron and steel industry feels confi- 
dent incorporation of the Austrian 
manufacturers in the German export 
cartels will not raise any difficulties 
in connection with the increase of 
the German export quota in the in- 
ternational steel export cartel which 
was extended until Dec. 31, 1940. 


The opinion is unanimous, how- 
ever, it is stated, that there are con- 
siderable obstacles to giving the Aus- 
trian manufacturers full satisfaction, 
particularly in regard to prices after 
causing them to join the German 
syndicate governing the domestic 
market. The German syndicate prices 
are lower than have been the quo- 
tations of the Austrian producers, 
and there are also difficulties in find- 
ing a proper basis for fixing quotas 
for Austrian rolling mills. This sat- 
isfactory basis is lacking because the 
Austrian level of output is consider- 
ably below Germany’s. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





MW. A. DANNER, at present with 
the Chicago office of American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
will become manager of the 
new district sales office to be 
established in Minneapolis 
Sept. 1. Mr. Danner has_ been 
associated with Armco 16 years, first 
in the plant at Middletown and later 
in various positions in the sales di- 
vision. He will be assisted by S. A. 
Yager, who has been affiliated with 
the company nine years. In recent 
years Mr. Yager has been located in 
Minneapolis. 
¢ 
Ralph Fry, heretofore associated 
with the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been added to 
the staff of the Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland. 
¢ 
James Macdonald, purchasing 
agent, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed 
director of sales. George C. Enge 
has been named acting purchasing 
agent. 
° 
T. N. Wilder has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He formerly had 
been associated with the advertis- 
ing department of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
+ 
Wesley D. Low, P.O. box 1124, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been appoint- 
ed by the Lewis-Shepard Co., Water- 
town, Mass., to handle its line of 
lift and floor trucks, portable ele- 
vators, skid platforms, and other 
material handling equipment. 
+ 
W. R. Phibbs has been appointed 
assistant to the president, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Phibbs has been with Jones & 
Laughlin since 1936, engaged in 
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W. A. Danner 


special duties. He formerly was 
general manager of operations, 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 
t 

P. Y. Danley will become man- 
ager of the reorganized air condi- 
tioning department of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 1, with head- 
quarters at the East Springfield, 
Mass., plant. S. F. Myers has been 
named assistant manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Dan- 
ley, who will be responsible for all 
commercial and household air con- 
ditioning activities, has named 
H. F. Hildreth to direct the sale of 





James Suttie 


r 


Who has been named general manage! 
in charge of sales and production, in- 
dustrial division, American Steel Found- 
ries, Chicago, as noted in STEEL, Aug. 8, 
page 28. He has been associated with 
American Steel Foundries since 1911, 
and from 1929 until his present appoint- 
ment had been manager of the Indiana 
Harbor works. Mr. Suttie is a member, 
Steel Founders Society of America, 
American Foundrymen’s association and 
Army Ordnance association 


home air conditioning equipment. 
Mr. Hildreth will be located at the 


East Springfield plant. 

The new department will func- 
tion as a separate organization and 
will not be directly associated with 
the present merchandising division 
as it has been in the past. 

+ 

Sam C. Mitchell has resigned as 
director of advertising and sales 
promotion, Kelvinator division of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. Mr. 
Mitchell, who has been with Kel- 
vinator the past six years, was pre- 
viously a sales executive with the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. and the Reo 
Motor Car Co. 


+ 


John H. Ross, superintendent of 
lapweld mills, Gary works, National 
Tube Co., has retired after 48 years 
of service, 34 of which were con 
secutive. He began his 34 years of 
continuous employment in 1904 at 
the Lorain, O., works. Previously 
he had been associated with the 
company 14 years, but left to join 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
for a three-year period. 

> 


C. H. McAleer, president, McAleer 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, has announced 
that Louis F. Davis, vice president 
and treasurer, will also act as gen 


eral manager. A. H. Regener con 
tinues as secretary as well as credit 
manager. <A. G. Neubauer is in 


charge of sales to distributors. C. 
J. Kennedy is in charge of sales to 
manufacturers. F. A. Weihe Jr. is 
factory manager and Ernest Hum 
mitch, purchasing agent and adver 
tising manager. 


+ 


Donald C. Bakewell, since June, 
1937, vice president of Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
director. Before joining Blaw-Knox 
early in 1937, Mr. Bakewell was vice 
president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Continental Roll 





D. C. Bakewell 
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& Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, 
Ind 
¢ 

tichard S. Shutt has been ap 
pointed supervisor of chemical re- 
3attelle Memorial insti- 
tute, Columbus, O. He _ goes to 
3attelle from a research position 
with American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Co. He previously was employed 
by Sherwin-Williams Co., and for 
several years was research chemist 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


search at 


° 
Percy D. Peck has been named 
manager, metal trim department of 
the fireproof division, Milcor Steel 
Co., Milwaukee. His experience 
covers a period of 28 years in all 





Percy D. Peck 


phases of interior metal trim pro- 
duction, design and sales. He joined 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of interior metal trim, in 1910. In 
1923 he was promoted to general 
superintendent; in 1928 became vice 
president in charge of production, 
and in July, 1934, was made vice 
president and general manager, 
from which position he resigned re- 
cently. 
° 

John F. Tinsley, Worcester, Mass., 
for 20 years vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, and a di- 
rector of the New Enigland council 
since its inception in 1925, has been 
elected president of Crompton & 
Knowles to succeed the late Dr. 
Homer Gage. Well known in New 
England and national industrial af- 
fairs, Mr. Tinsley is chairman of the 
council’s community development 
committee. 


DIED: 


@M HOWARD H. McCLINTIC, 72, 
well known engineer and one of the 
founders, McClintic-Marshall Con- 
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Richard 8. Shutt 


Pittsburgh, in that 
city, recently. The McClintic-Mar- 
shall company was absorbed by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1931. Mr. 
McClintic was vice president, Pitt 
Securities Corp., and Union Ship- 
building Corp.; a director of the 
Fidelity Trust Co., and a trustee, 
Koppers Co. of Massachusetts. 

+ 


George F. Ruch, 40, assistant to 
the president, H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, in that city, recently. 

. 

Paul F. Thayer, 56, president and 
secretary, Harr-Thayer Iron Co., 
Youngstown, O., July 26 in that city. 

6 

William F. Ebbing, 52, president, 
Detroit Edge Tool Co., Detroit, in 
Detroit, Aug. 2. 

° 

Frank S. Van Valkenburg, 52, for- 
mer superintendent, Jaxon Steel 
Products Co., Jackson, Mich., in that 
city, July 25. 


struction Co., 


¢ 
Robert L. Peet, 49, sales manager, 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit, Aug. 2 in Battle Creek, 


Mich., while on a business trip. 
¢ 
Thomas S. Goslin, 56, assistant 
sales manager, machinery division, 
R. D. Wood Co., Philadelphia, in 
Allentown, Pa., recently. 
¢ 
Charles U. Stephens, 44, assist- 
ant chief engineer at Detroit for 
Thompson Products Co., in that city, 
Aug. 8. He had been a resident of 
Detroit for 26 years and was a 
member, Engineering Society of 
Detroit, and American Society for 
Metals. 
¢ 
Robert H. Hill, 60, president, Hill 
Bolt Corp., Detroit, Aug. 7 in that 
city. He went to Detroit in 1915 
from Cleveland where he had been 
secretary, Upson Nut Co. After 
serving as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Bolt 


Corp., Detroit, he founded his own 


company. 
+ 


John Henry Gray, 74, retired con- 
struction, civil] and consulting engi- 
néer, at his home in Orange, N. J., 
Aug. 5. He invented the Gray col- 
umn, used in skyscraper construc- 
tion. Until his retirement in 1917, 
Mr. Gray, who had offices in New 
York, specialized in structural steel 
work. 

¢ 

Finley P. Mount, 72, president, 
Advance Rumely Corp., at his sum- 
mer home at Burt Lake, Mich., Aug. 
7. Born in Crawfordsville, Ind., he 
practiced law there from 1892 to 
1912. In 1915 he was named re- 
ceiver for the Rumley Co. and fol- 
lowing its reorganization he was 
made president. 

° 

Charles W. Baker, 75, who re- 
tired in 1928 as chairman of the 
board and president, American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co., New York, in 
New York, Aug. 8. A graduate of 
Harvard in 1884, he joined Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co. Ltd. in 1889 and ten 
years later became junior partner 
in the Carnegie Steel Co. Ltd. When 
the Carnegie company was absorbed 
by the United States Steel Corp. in 
1901, Mr. Baker became sales man- 
ager in New York for the Carnegie 
company and other subsidiaries of 
the new corporation. 


GE Employes Bonds 
Holdings Increase 


@ General Electric employes 5 per 
cent bonds valued at $28,964,390 were 
owned or subscribed for by 26,297 
employes, former employes and de- 
pendents of deceased employes as 
of June 30. This compares with 
$25,053,940 holdings by 21,992 per- 
sons on June 30, 1937, and represents 
an increase of 15.6 per cent in 
amount and 19.6 per cent in num- 
ber over a year ago. 

The company’s additional pension 
trust, in which more than 51,000 em- 
ployes participate, held $11,665,000 of 
the bonds June 30, compared with 
$9,932,000 a year ago. 


File Industry Gains 


@ Substantial increases in employ- 
ment and payrolls, cost of materials 
and value of products, for 1937 were 
reported by manufacturers of files 
and rasps, according to the bureau 
of the census. 

Wage earners in 1937 numbered 
3715, a gain of 27.5 per cent over 
2915 reported for 1935; wages totaled 
$4,815,466, or 57.9 per cent more than 
the $3,049,357 wage total in 1935. 
Cost of materials rose 49.8 per cent; 
value of products 48.7 per cent; and 
value added by manufacture 48.4. 
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W. P. Snyder & Co. Founded 50 Years 


Ago; Parent of Many Industries 


@ OBSERVANCE this month by 
W. P. Snyder & Co. of the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
company in Pittsburgh is an es- 
pecially noteworthy event in con- 
temporary American iron and steel 
history. 

Few iron brokerage concerns and 
merchant pig iron producing com- 
panies that were in business a half 
century ago, continue as actively 
and successfully today under the 
original name as this company, pur- 
suing the original policies laid down 





William P. Snyder Sr. 


by its shrewd and farsighted found- 
ers headed by the late William Penn 
Snyder Sr. 

Retaining its original objective 
through the years, the company has 
continued to. grow, expanding early 
into the Lake Superior iron ore min- 
ing industry on the Mesabi range, 
into the Great Lakes vessel indus- 
try through owning and operating 
its own cargo ships, and into the 
coal-mining industry of western 
Pennsylvania, where it operates its 
own mines and beehive coke works 
in the Connellsville region. 

All of these activities center 
around the continuing successful op- 
eration of the Shenango Furnace Co. 
with blast furnaces in Sharpsville, 
Pa., producing and marketing mer- 
chant pig iron, some of it through 
its nearby affiliate, the Shenango- 
Penn Mold Co., producing ingot 
molds and brass castings. 

Directing the varied industrial ac- 
tivities of W. P. Snyder & Co. and 
shaping the destiny of the $5,000,000 
subsidiary, the Shenango Furnace 
Co. is this group of officers: Presi- 
dent, William P. Snyder Jr.; vice 
president, George L. Collord; secre- 
tary, H. M. Wilson, and treasurer, 
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F. A. Demms. They also are oOffi- 
cers of another subsidiary, the She- 
nango-Penn Mold Co., except that 
Mr. Snyder is chairman of the mold 
company and H. S. Bradley is presi- 
dent. All of them had long training 
under the resourceful leadership of 
William, P. Snyder Sr. 

Outstanding in this group of wide- 
spread activities, from lake iron ore 
as with the Snyder Mining Co., and 
vessel interests as the Shenango 
Steamship & Transportation Co., to 
pig iron and coal, is the Shenango 
Furnace Co. with merchant blast 
furnace stacks at Sharpsville, Pa. 
The Shenango furnaces have com- 
bined annual pig iron producing 
capacity of 410,000 tons. The 
Shenango Furnace Co. was incorpo- 
rated originally under Pennsylvania 
laws on Jan. 23, 1906, with capital 
stock of $5,000,000. The main offices 
then were in the Frick building, 
Pittsburgh, with branch offices at 
Sharpsville, Pa., Hibbing, Minn., 
Wilpen, Pa., and Duluth. 


Serves Many Consumers 


For many years, therefore, the 
Shenango Furnace Co. has satisfied 
the requirements of hundreds of pig 
iron consumers extending over a 
wide stretch of the Middle West and 
the Northwest, with basic bessemer 
and malleable irons, iron ore, coke 
and coal, the accumulated tonnage 
running into many millions. 

About the date of its incorpora- 
tion, the Shenango Furnace Co. ac- 
quired by purchase a strong group 
of important Shenango valley mer- 
chant blast furnaces located at 
Sharpsville. Two such taken over in 
the spring of 1905 were the Douglas 
stacks of Pierce, Kelly & Co.; then 
the stack of the Spearman Iron Co., 
managed by the veteran John J. 
Spearman. Also came into the 
Shenango company the Mable stack 
of Perkins & Co. Ltd., with Simon 
Perkins Jr. as chairman and man- 
ager, and L. C. Hanna as secretary 
and treasurer. Its sales agents 
were M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 

In August following its incorpora- 
tion, the Shenango Furnace Co. 
broke ground for a No. 2 stack 
which was blown in July 10, 1908. 
Having concluded a long and profit- 
able career, the Douglas furnaces, 
Nos. 1 and 2, were dismantled in 
1908. Thus the company’s policy was 
inaugurated and ever since continued 
of replacing outmoded stacks with 
new and larger furnaces equipped 
with the latest devices and apparatus 
to keep abreast of the rapidly chang- 
ing industrial times. 

From the beginning of the She 


nango Furnace Co., its founder, 
W. P. Snyder Sr., realized the im 
portance of controlling its own Lake 
Superior iron ore resources. This 
was assured by acquiring and main- 
taining the Shenango, Webb, White 
side, South Tener and Virginia 
mines on the Mesabi range with 
annual capacity of 1,200,000 tons. 
These are operated by the Snyder 
Mining Co. 

The Shenango company early 
owned 1500 acres of coal lands in 
Fayette and Westmoreland counties 
in western Pennsylvania where its 
coal is mined, the Wilpen mines hav- 
ing yearly capacity of 250,000 tons 
of coal; and the 100 beehive ovens, 
also at Wilpen, having capacity an- 
nually of 90,000 tons of coke. 

One more link was required to 





William P. Snyder Jr. 


connect together the Lake Superior 
iron ore holdings of the Shenango 
Furnace Co. in the Northwest with 
the blast furnace, coal and coke 
properties of the company in west 
ern Pennsylvania, and to complete 
their amalgamation into one of the 
strongest, well rounded independent 
companies in the country. Hence 
from 1906 to 1912 President Snyder 
built a fleet of large bulk freighters 
on the Great Lakes to forge this 
link. The three largest carriers ct 
the fleet are retained—CoL. J. M. 
SCHOONMAKER, 14,000 tons capacity; 
WILLIAM P. SNYDER JR., same ca 
pacity; and SHENANGO, 11,500 tons. 
The company of two 
freighters having smaller capacities. 

William P. Snyder Sr., was born 
in 1861 in Hollidaysburg, Pa. son 
of a noted minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. In Pittsburgh the 
boy received his education in public 
schools and became an office boy 
in the service of Schoenberger & 
Co., one of Pittsburgh’s pioneer 
iron companies. He formed, in 1880, 
a partnership with John G. A. Leish- 
man, who also had been employed 
by Schoenberger & Co. 

Under the firm name of Leishman 


disposed 








& Snyder they established and con- 
ducted a_ profitable iron-brokerage 
business. In 1888 Mr. Leishman 
was offered an interest in the Car- 
negie Steel Co. which he accepted, 
later rising to the office of president, 
and afterward being named Amer- 
ican ambassador to Turkey and 
Austria. Mr. Snyder purchased his 
holdings in their partnership, and 
carried on the business under the 
name of W. P. Snyder & Co. 

With Henry W. Oliver, Mr. Snyder 
co-operated in a number of im- 
portant undertakings, Oliver and his 
associates clearing the way for the 
present tremendous production of 
Lake Superior iron ore. To Messrs. 
Oliver and Snyder is given the 
credit of being the first to use 100 
per cent Mesabi ore in a blast fur 
then thought impossible be- 
cause of fineness of structure, while 
today that is standard furnace prac 
tice. 


nace, 


Son Follows Father 

In 1894 Mr. Snyder was elected 
vice president of the McClure Coke 
Co., which office he held until the 
McClure company was absorbed by 
the Frick company. In 1904 he was 
chosen president of the Clairton 
Steel Co. and completed the build- 
ing of the steelworks at Clairton, 
Pa., which in 1906 was taken over 
by the United States Steel Corp. 
Meanwhile, he was gradually de- 
veloping his own smaller company, 
the Shenango Furnace Co., to which 
after Mr. Oliver’s death in 1904, he 
devoted practically all his efforts. 

Mr. Snyder died in Pittsburgh on 
Feb. 3, 1921 at the age of 60. He 
had become chairman of the board 
of Shenango Furnace Co., but re- 
linquished the duties of president 
to his son, W. P. Snyder Jr. The 
younger Mr. Snyder, after being 
graduated from Yale in 1911, entered 


W. P. Snyder & Co. and _ the 
Shenango Furnace Co.,_ serving 


years of apprenticeship from clerk 
on up to assistant to the president, 
and vice president. In May, 1918, he 
was elected president. He purchased 
the Penn Mold & Mfg. Co., Dover, 
O., maker of ingot molds and re- 
moved it to Sharpsville. In 1929 he 
formed the Snyder Mining Co. of 
which he is president, to produce 
Lake Superior iron ore. 

The Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa., was incorporated 
in Pennsylvania March 21, 1927, to 
manufacture ingot molds, ete. The 
company also operates brass works 
at Dover, O., which produces large 
brass castings, paper mill rolls, 
bushings, ete. 

Two interesting further instances 
are noted in the successful career 
of W. P. Snyder Sr. Some years 
after the formation of the United 
States Steel Corp., Mr. Snyder was 
offered the presidency of the corpo- 
ration. But he declined to accept 
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the honor, preferring to work out 
the various interests of his own 
which he had established. 

When the Bessemer Pig Iron as- 
sociation, once including about 30 
merchant blast furnaces in the Ma- 
honing and Shenango valleys with 
the late Joseph G. Butler Jr., of 
Youngstown, O., aS Manager, Was 
dissolved due to steelworks absorb- 
ing many of them, W. P. Snyder 
& Co. took up part of the associa- 
tion’s work—the compilation and 
calculation of the average monthly 
market prices of pig iron in the 
valleys. These averages served for 
years as the measuring stick for 
pig iron prices throughout’ the 
country, and only in recent years 
has the company relinquished this 
task. 

W. P. Snyder & Co. with all these 
subsidiary and affiliated activities, 
have continued through the years 
to the present to pursue steadily 
and actively the original objectives 
of their founder, distributing and 
dealing in pig iron, iron ore, coal 
and coke in serving hundreds of 
customers located over a widely ex- 
tended area. In rendering to the 
trade this invaluable service, W. P. 
Snyder & Co. have handled mil- 
lions of tons of iron, steel, fuel 
and other component materials. 


Report on Carbide Tools 


@ The Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, London, has published a 38- 
page bulletin concerned with cutting 





tools research in connection with 
carbide tools. 

It includes manufacture and physi- 
cal properties of cemented carbides, 
preliminary tests of tips, shank and 
method of securing tip, grinding and 
preparation of cutting edge, tool 
angles, tip and shank size and shape, 
disposition of tool relative to work, 
cutting fluid, chip disposal, cutting 
tests to determine relation between 
speeds, feeds and depths of cut as 
well as some feeds, speeds and 
depths of cut recommended along 
with cutting data. 

Report says sufficient experience 
is available to show satisfactory op- 
eration of carbide tools depends 
largely upon uniform cutting speeds, 
rigidity of work and machine, to- 
gether with freedom from chatter 
or vibration. 


Start Analysis of 
Gray Iron Literature 


@ Study of the world’s literature on 
the properties of gray iron has been 
started at Battelle Memorial insti- 
tute, Columbus, O., by the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society Inc. 

Much valuable information on en- 
gineering properties of modern gray 
iron can be found in scattered tech- 
nical publications, but usually is not 
in accessible or convenient form for 
practical use. Battelle metallurgists 
will select the most useful and au- 
thoritative of the material and 
shape it for convenient use. 





Carries 15,726 Tons Ore, Sets New Record 





@ All-time ore cargo record is claimed by Inland Steel Co., Chicago, for its 
flagship, the L. E. BLOCK, which recently carried 15,726 tons from Marquette, 
Mich., to Indiana Harbor, Ind. Ona previous trip the freighter had established 


a new record for 1938 with 15,613 tons. 


The L. E. BLOCK is 596 feet long, 64 


feet wide, was built in 1927 at a cost of about $1,000,000 
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How Sales Volume 


M@ MANY manufacturers of metal products 
fail to take maximum advantage of new 
materials, equipment and processes. As a 
result, their sales potentialities are not as 
strong as they might be. 

Fully 50 per cent of the fabricated steel 
products in use today, it has been said, are 
designed incorrectly, for the reason that 
manufacturers have not yet adopted new 
developments. 

Most manufacturers follow a policy of 
furnishing products that satisfy the cus- 
tomer. They make changes as the cus- 
tomer demands them. 

This means a competitive disadvantage 
in most cases, because when customers 
demand improvements it usually is because 
they have been educated by more alert sup- 
pliers. 

In alluding to the low-alloy, high- 
strength steels which in the last few years 
have gained such wide acceptance in the 
transportation field, STEEL, Aug 1, p. 15, 
referred to their less rapid adoption in 
other fields as follows: 


“Industry still has a problem in selling 
the ultimate consumer on the durability of 
light-weight fabrication. 


“As an example, construction contractors 
have been accustomed to using ponderous 
equipment with heavy steel sections and 
supporting members and are not so con- 
vinced that similar equipment of lighter 
construction will stand up in service.” 


Sales Opportunities Improved 


By Superior Materials 


The reason construction contractors are 
not so convinced that light-weight equip- 
ment will stand up in service is that the 
fabricators of such equipment have not 
convinced them—for the construction con- 
tractors are not metallurgists and must 
depend, as most customers, on the recom- 
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Can Be Increased 


mendations and guarantees of their sup- 
pliers. 

Recent developments in materials in- 
clude stainless steels of improved worka- 
bility and other desired characteristics, bet- 
ter steels for use in high and low tempera- 
ture applications, better cast irons and cast 
steels, improved cutting materials, better 
permanent magnets, better galvanized 
sheets, steel of greater machineability and 
other improved materials. 

Companies also may improve their sales 
potentialities by adoption of new and im- 
proved methods which permit production 
of better products and often at markedly 
lower costs. Savings made possible by new 
heat treating methods, for instance, are as 
high as 50 per cent. Great savings may 
be made as a result of recent developments 
in welding. 


Product Should Do More 
Than Simply Satisfy Buyer 


Design is another approach which the 
manufacturer of metal products may utilize 
in building sales and improving his com- 
petitive position. In STEEL, Aug. 1, a lead- 
ing designer of metal products cited nu- 
merous instances where sales have been in- 
creased simply through redesigning prod- 
ucts to make them more attractive to cus- 
tomers. 

Under prevailing conditions it is not 
sufficient to make a product that will satis- 
fy the consumer’s requirements. Rather, 
it is necessary to supply something a little 
better and, if possible, at a lower price. 

Those companies will do best, on the av- 
erage, who study carefully all new develops 
ments in materials, equipment and meth- 
ods and who take the initiative in adopting 
them and in educating their customers as 
to the merits of the improvements. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Activity Holds Well Despite Lull in Motordom 


@ CONSIDERING the fact that automobile production 
is at low ebb during the shift from old to new models 
and that the peak of the vacation season is at hand, 
industrial activity is holding up well. 

In the week ending Aug. 6, steelworks operations, 
revenue freight car loadings and electric power pro- 
duction showed gains over the preceding week. Pre- 
liminary reports on car loadings indicated only a slight 
increase, but the rate of ingot production advanced from 
37 to 40 per cent of capacity and electric power output 
hurdled the 2,100,000,000 kilowatt-hour mark to estab- 
lish the second highest weekly record for the year. 
Electric power output in the week ending Aug. 6 was 
the highest recorded since the week ending Jan. 8, 1938. 

Meanwhile automobile production, which had _ been 
tapering off in anticipation of the annual changeover 


period, declined from 30,390 to 14,771 cars. The net 
result of the fluctuations in all four barometers was a 
moderate recession in STEEL’s index of industrial ac- 
tivity from 69.0 in the week ended July 30 to 67.0 in 
the week ended Aug. 6. 

Market reports point to a gradual, moderate uptrend 
in activity in the iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
tries which will help to bridge the gap until parts 
makers, suppliers and automobile manufacturers swing 
into volume production for new models. 

Reviving automobile activity should come to the sup- 
port of industry in September. Seasonal factors also 
will become effective after Labor day. Early in Octo- 
ber, the character of business improvement should in- 
dicate clearly whether the current upswing is a flash 
in the pan or a phase of a substantial recovery. 
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EEL’S index of activity declined 2.0 points to 67.0 per cent in the week ended Aug. 6 
STEEL’S Index Steelworks Electric Power 
of Activity Operating Rate Output Freight Car Weekly Auto 
Index No Per Cent Million KWH Loadings Output 
Week ending 1938 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
May 7 68.5 31.0 91.0 1,939 2,176 536,140 767,481 53,385 140,188 
May 14 67.2 30.0 89.0 1,967 2,194 541,813 773,669 47,415 140,396 
May 21 67.1 30.0 91.5 1,967 2,198 545,808 779,276 46,810 131,306 
May 28 66.5 28.5 75.0 1,973 2,206 562,061 794,855 45,120 131,421 
June 4 58.1 25.5 75.0 1,878 2,131 502,624 692,140 26,980 101,629 
June 11 64.4 25.5 74.0 1,991 2,214 553,854 754,360 40,175 118,798 
June 18 65.2 27.0 75.5 1,991 2,213 555,569 756,289 41,790 111,620 
June 25 66.0 28.0 74.0 2,019 2,238 558,937 773,733 40,918 121,032 
July 2 66.5 28.0 Tio 2,014 2,238 588,864 806,168 40,945 122,890 
July 9 97.1 24.0 74.0 1,881 2,096 501,013 682,205 25,375 100,981 
July 16 69.9 32.0 82.0 2,084 2,298 602,300 770,075 42,010 115,380 
July 23 68.7 36.0 81.0 2,084 2,258 580,882 770,980 32,070 88,055 
July 30 69.07 37.0 84.0 2,093 2,256 588, 7037 782,660 30,390 86,448 
Aug. 6 67.0* 40.0 84.5 2,115 2,261 590,469* 769,706 14,771 73,736 
*Preliminary. +tRevised. 
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Safety Comes of Age 


Increased progress in safety promotion re- 

quires freshness of approach. One company 

with an excellent safety record explains 
methods that prove effective 


By W. F. AMES 
Manager 
mpensation & Safety 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BNO MAJOR industry can boast 
of a finer achievement than steel in 
the showing it has made in accident 
prevention. In twenty-five years it 
has surged up in its safety rating 
from a position close to the bottom 
among the more hazardous indus- 
tries to a position near the top 
among the safest. Accidents have 
been reduced 80 per cent since or- 
ganized safety work was first in- 
stituted. 

Essential nature of safety promo- 
tion in steel plants today is to hold 
gains already achieved and to make 





Toes of the five safety shoes shown 

here tell their own story. They were 

badly damaged—but not the feet 
that were inside of them 


the industry still safer. This ap- 
pears a less challenging assignment 
than was cutting down the far 
heavier accident toll of twenty years 
ago. But probably for this very 
reason, safety promotion tends now 
to be more difficult. The “danger- 
ousness” of the steel industry no 
longer supplies the incentive to 
safety effort that it once did. 

Promoting safety in the steel in- 
dustry is no longer a job of tackling 
a new task with untried tools. It 
calls rather for using familiar tools 
in a familiar way, but using them 
more effectively. It requires incen- 
tive. Safety promotion has come of 
age. 

Hence while modes of safety pro- 
motion are as fundamental as ever, 
their effectiveness increasingly de- 
mands a freshness of approach. The 
problem isn’t one of adventurous 
pioneering into new territory. It 
is now one of combing over old 
ground again and again to eradicate 
still more accidents. Most of the 
simpler ways of preventing acci- 
dents have been thought of and ap- 
plied. New approaches to old prob- 
lems are essential for effectiveness 
in present safety work. 

Education Needed 

Encouraging or requiring’ the 
wearing of safe clothing, and pro- 
mulgation of safety codes are stand- 
ard practice. Guarding of gears and 
belts, safety features in plant lay- 
out and machine design are the rule 
rather than the exception. Work re- 
maining to be done in safety promo- 
tion is largely safety education. 

Possibly its primary function is 
to keep workers’ constantly re. 
minded of the need for cultivating 
and adhering to safe working habits. 
Instructing them in the safe way 
of doing things also importantly en- 
ters into it. Seeking a new ap- 
proach in safety effort is much like 
advertising. By fresh approaches 





Foremen give regular talks on safety 
to their men 


it effectively puts to work the sug- 
gestive power of repetition. 

At Bethlehem, the incorporation 
of the news slant in safety bulletins, 
letters or special messages that fit 
into a year-round program provides 
a change in emphasis for safety pro- 
motion that has proved effective as 
a means of keeping the safety 
theme vital and fresh. 

Last year, for example, effort was 
concentrated on reducing some one 
or two special forms of hazards each 
month. Thus, in June the hazards 
of scaffolding erected with poor 
lumber and the hazard of makeshift 
ladders were emphasized. Concen- 
trating on these few hazards on an 
organization-wide basis produced re- 
sults in a number of instances which 
could have only been attained piece- 
meal, if at all, by the usual ap- 
proach. 

Last year’s program, it will be 
noted from the above brief descrip- 
tion of it, was focused mainly on 
unsafe equipment with inferred em- 
phasis on unsafe practices. This 
year the “safety the year around” 
theme is carried along but the em- 
phasis is turned around. Unsafe 
practices are attacked directly; un- 
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safe equipment, only indirectly or 
as it is involved in unsafe practices. 

A resume of the program for the 
year follows: In January the em- 
phasis was thrown on repairs on 
live equipment; February, neglected 
minor injuries; March, adequate in- 
structions; April, carelessness and 
thoughtlessness; May, use of defec- 
tive or worn tools or equipment; 
June, health; July, chance taking; 
August, horseplay; in September it 
will be “plan the job”; October, un- 
authorized use of equipment; No- 
vember, failure to use safety equip- 
ment; December, short cuts and 
trespassing. 

Prepares Bulletins 

Safety department prepares mim- 
eographed bulletins on these sub- 
jects and supplies them to plant 
safety directors both for guidance 
in their general programs and for 
distribution and posting. Each bul- 
letin is of sufficient length to car- 
ry home the message, but short 
enough for presentation on one side 
of typewriter-size paper with plenty 
of space for paragraphing and a 
small boxed-off mimeographed _il- 
lustration at the upper right-hand 
corner that serves as an attention 
getter and contains the main mes- 
sage in condensed form. 

Any set way of promoting safe- 
ty, however, has its limitations. The 
kind of strategy in warfare against 
accidents that often makes the most 
impressive gains is of the mobile 
type. Habits that breed careless- 
ness, and indifference to the over- 
familiar are enemies that rear their 
heads again and again. Constant 
variety in the methods used to 
bring safety to the attention of 
workers is therefore essential. 


One way of introducing variety 
into the safety promotion program 
is by means of contests. At the 
company’s Maryland plant, limerick 
contests held during the past year 
served to arouse interest in safety. 
At the Lackawanna plant, a safety 


























Signs that the departments get up 
themselves often have more appeal 
than the imported kind 
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poster contest served for a time to 
arouse interest in safety, yielding a 
number of posters that would have 
done credit to professional artists. 

A “white elephant” contest, an 
idea borrowed from the automobile 
industry, was resultful at the Beth- 
lehem plant. The same white ele- 
phant (made of concrete) resplen- 
dent in a fresh coat of white paint 
was just as effective later on in a 
similar contest at the Pottstown 
plant. The white elephant is 
awarded to the department with the 
most accidents. Then, also, tro- 
phies and plaques have been given 
as rewards to departments with low 
accident records. 


Contests Short 


Generally, it is not desirable to 
hold contests of longer duration 
than a month or so, as accidents 
often have a way of all coming at 
once. When this happens early in the 
running of a long contest, it tends 
to discourage a department from 
making further efforts to win. Then, 
too, many contests make for greater 
novelty. At Cambria plant, an essay 
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Bulletins tied in with the safety 
program make a direct attack on 
unsafe practices 


contest was surprisingly popular 
and has yielded a by-product of use- 
ful suggestions on accident preven- 
tion. Safety questionnaires requir- 
ing written answers and graded, just 
as examination papers might be, al- 
so have been effective here. 

One of the most consistently ef- 
fective methods of keeping workers 
reminded of safety has been liberal 
use of signs and posters. There 
have been a number of indications 
of the effectiveness of jumbo posters 
supplied by the National Safety 
council and placed at _ strategic 
points, such as plant entrances. 
Smaller posters, special messages 
from plant managers, as well as 
home-made mimeographed bulletins 
illustrated in many instances with 
drawings or diagrams, also warn- 
ings and reminders of hazards, 
placed on bulletin boards and around 
the plants are other invaluable aids. 

A while ago the plant managers 
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were called upon for a series of 
weekly letters on safety. Drawing 
from their first-hand observations 
in many instances, they were able to 
make their points in terms that any 
steel worker would be likely to 
comprehend and appreciate at their 
full significance. 

Aside from this persistent effort 
in safety education, there is a close 
tie-in of safety effort with produc- 
tion, effected quite largely by link- 
ing executive control of production 
with the executive control of safety. 
This has been most resultful. Ty- 
ing in with this is Bethlehem’s safe- 
ty-observer plan. 


Observers Appointed 


Superintendents appoint from five 
to ten per cent of their men each 
month as safety observers. Since 
the men are selected according to 
plant layout as well as kind of work 
they do, a safety observer is likely 
to be close to any job. It is his duty 
to report any unsafe practices or 
conditions that he notices. But the 
initiative in this is not left entirely 
to the safety observer. 

Just as soon as the superintendent 
appoints his safety observers, a list 
of them is sent to the plant safety 
department and a trained safety en- 
gineer is assigned to contact each 
of the observers frequently and 
regularly. He queries the safety 
observer concerning any unsafe con- 
ditions that have come to his atten- 
tion and thus has an opportunity to 
check on the observer’s knowledge 
of safety. If he finds the observer 
is neglectful or ignorant of the ele- 
ments of safety, this routine also 
provides a way of reaching him with 
safety education. 


Contacts All Workers 


Since the appointments are made 
in rotation and a new set of safe- 
ty observers serves each month, the 
safety department thus is afforded 
a way of repeatedly making a per- 
sonal contact with every worker. 

The safety department is linked 
to production also through broadly 





Laying out safety aisles in Bethlehem 


plants help to reduce accidents, 
designating them with signs helps 
more 
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representative departmental safety 
committees, a plant safety commit- 
tee and in the larger plants a general 
safety committee whose duty it is 
to investigate all serious accidents. 
Contact with operations also is 
maintained through frequent plant 
inspections. 


Talks Effective 


Another piece of effective machin- 
ery both for preventing accidents 
and as a means of safety educa- 
tion are informal talks on safety 
given by foremen and gang leaders. 
Talks often take the form of specific 
instructions relating to a given job 
or project. 

When gang leaders lay out the 
work for their men they are re- 
quired to outline the hazards of the 
job and to note whether the men are 
properly clothed, whether walkways 
are clear of obstructions, material 
properly piled and working condi- 
tions safe. If a job requires a hoist 


or a crane, the gang leader is ex- 
pected to indicate of what capacity 
and type. 


On all important repair 





Plenty of warning signs aid the cause 
of safety through the suggestive 
power of repetition 


jobs, written instructions are re- 
quired not only indicating the na- 
ture of the repairs to be made but 
the equipment to be used in making 
them. 

Special committees are appointed 
by the superintendents to study spe- 
cial safety problems and to enlist 
the interest of their members in 
safety. Frequently they also make 
useful findings. Typical problems 
considered might be such as the use 
and maintenance of chains, precau- 
tions to observe in using electrical 
equipment, crane operation and so 
on. 

The management gives its men 
full backing in safety enforcement. 
Any worker who reports unsafe 
conditions to his immediate boss is 
given to understand that it is defi- 
nitely his privilege and even his ob- 
ligation to appeal higher up if no 
steps are taken to remedy these con- 





When gang leaders lay out work for 
their men, they are required to out- 
line the hazards of the job 


ditions. The same backing also is 
given to the gang leader or foreman 
in his dealings relating to safety with 
his superiors. Each foreman is held 
to strict accountability by the plant 
management for any accidents oc- 
curring in the vicinity of his de- 
partment at any time. 


1938 Business Guide 
To Canadian Industry 


@ Canadian Trade Index, 1938, 
cloth, 842 pages, 6% x 10 inches; 
published by Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Toronto, Can- 
ada; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
for $6; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London. 


A comprehensive compilation of 
business facts, this covers the Ca- 
nadian business picture completely. 
The association has the co-operation 
of its members, the government de- 
partments and commercial organi- 
zations and this volume constitutes 
the authoritative directory of prod- 
ucts manufactured in Canada, with 
the names and addresses of firms 
making them. 

The primary object of the publi- 
cation, which is revised annually, is 
to provide buyers and sellers abroad 
and at home with a complete list of 
products and manufacturers. A spe- 
cial export section presents a sur- 
vey of Canada’s export trade, gov- 
ernment services, methods, proce- 
dure, financing and statistics. 

An alphabetical list of Canadian 
manufacturers forms the _ second 
part of the book, with branch of- 
fices, factories, export representa- 
tives, trademarks, brands and cable 
addresses. The third section is an 
alphabetical list of articles manu- 
factured in Canada with the names 
of all firms manufacturing them. 
This is followed by a directory of 
producers, shippers and exporters of 
agricultural produce and allied lines, 
forwarding agents and export mer- 
chants. The fifth section is an al- 
phabetical list in French of the head- 
ings in Part III, with parallel Eng- 
lish. 
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Burden Material 


Second part of this paper reveals how an 
excess of silica was found to cause the 
formation of fayalite and to prevent the 
economical reduction of magnetite ores 


Part II 


By J. T. WHITING 


Vice President 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


@ WE REVISED our reduction set- 
up built for CO gas to a set-up sim- 
ilar to one described by Bureau of 
Mines, using hydrogen gas as a re- 
ducing agent and condensed water 
as a measure of the oxygen reduced. 

After a few experimental runs 
which verified the method we went 
further than the pallet samples we 
had previously prepared on our 


Dwight-Lloyd sintering machine. 
We built a laboratory sintering 


plant on which sinter samples could 
be produced under laboratory con- 
trol with measured amounts of fuel, 
vacuum, screen size, sintering speed 
and temperature. This permitted 
production of sinters of all ranges of 
chemical composition and sintering 
practice. 

One investigation used samples of 
ore containing 3 to 20 per cent silica. 
With these raw materials it was 
practical to make sinters of any de- 
sired silica content within these lim- 
its and with laboratory methods de- 
scribed by Bureau of Mines to de- 
termine relative reducibility of these 
sinters. 

Typical reduction curves of these 
sinters made from our Scrub Oaks 
ore, with returns of the same com- 
position and with just enough fuel 
to sinter, are shown in Fig. 3. Sil- 
ica content ranges from 3 to 8 per 


Fig. 3—Determination of ferrous 
silicates by hydrogen reduction 
method 
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cent and the iron silicate content 
ranges from 2.9 to 21.2 per cent. 
Percentage of iron silicates in- 
creases rapidly with the increase in 
silica content, due to silica combin- 
ing with a greater mass of iron ox- 
ide. It results in a larger volume 
of final silicate, in ratio of one unit 
of SiO, to 3.4 units of Fe.SiQO,. 
However, percentages of iron sili- 
cates present in the sinter were in- 
sufficient to account for the ex- 
tremely detrimental effect in blast 
furnace, even though they reached 
hearth unreduced. Consequently, 
we felt that there were strong possi- 
bilities of additional interference 
with reduction of iron oxide not ap- 
parent in finely crushed samples. 
This necessitated knowledge of phys- 
ical formation of iron silicates and 
their relation to rest of sinter. For 
this purpose we had prepared thin 
sections of sinter for petrographic 
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examination. These examinations 
showed the iron silicates quite clear- 
ly, giving not only a close approxi- 
mation of their percentage by vol 
ume but what was even more im- 
portant illustrating their physical 
location in relation to the otherwise 
uncontaminated iron oxides. 


Glass Present 


While identification of silica com 
pound was not too definite, pres- 
ence of some small amount of labra- 
dorite (1 per cent) some hedenber- 
gerite (3 per cent), a considerable 
amount of iron-contaminated glass, 
and a major quantity of fayalite 
was indicated. Total quantitative 
amount by volume over a number 
of sections of a sinter was reason- 
ably uniform. Outside tests justified 
use of this method both as a quan- 
titative measure of amount of sili- 
cate and as a method to determine 
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amount of iron oxide shielded by the 
silicates. 

Where the term “fayalite” ap- 
pears here, it is used in an incorrect 
form as a generic term covering 
all the silicates present and not in its 
strict chemical sense. 

Preparation of thin sections was 
extremely slow and difficult. For 
satisfactory control of daily produc- 
tion, some other reasonably accu- 
rate and much quicker method for 
the determination of fayalite had 
to be developed. 

Polished surfaces of these sinters, 
examined unetched under ordinary 
metallurgical microscope by reflect- 
ed light, showed two distinct con- 
stituents in addition to black cell 
spaces; one of white metallic luster 
represented roughly 7 per cent of 
the average field and the other, a 
dove-gray constituent, approximate- 
ly 30 per cent. This latter constit- 
uent also appeared to be one of low- 
er melting points, rejected to the 
crystal boundaries of the brighter 
constituent as well as to the cell 
walls. The fact that it was readily 
attacked by hydrofluoric acid sug- 
gested that this dove-gray constit- 
uent was probably the same one de- 
termined on thin sections as ferrous 
silicate. 

Quantity Determined 

Various careful checks indicated 
that ordinary metallurgical micro- 
scope, while unable to differentiate 
between components, could deter- 
mine the quantity of a known com- 
ponent with a relatively high de- 
gree of accuracy. 

Methods employed were to polish 
at least five samples from each sin- 
ter investigated, polishing being ex- 
tremely rough. It consisted of 
grinding a fractured section to a flat 
surface and dry polishing with or- 
dinary emery paper down through 0, 
00, 000, 0000 French emery, and 
counting at least 10 fields from each 
of the five specimens, evaluating 
percentage of silicates in each field 


and then averaging these 50 fields. 

One hundred and twenty experi- 
mental sinters were made, repre- 
senting not only variations in silica 
in the mix, but variations in coal 
content, particle size, and prepara- 
tion of concentrates. Resulting sin- 
ters were investigated for permea- 
bility, friability and microstructure. 


Silicate Formed 


It was found that it was impossible 
to produce a sinter from high-silica 
concentrates with a high miscroscop- 
ic permeability. Results undoubt- 
edly were due to the fact that any 
ignition temperature high enough to 
result in formation of a fused sin- 
ter also formed a ferrous silicate 
which because of its much lower 
melting point had 400 or 500 de- 
grees of super-heat at time of for- 
mation. Because of its highly liquid 
state, the fused sinter trickled down 
through the sinter beds until chilled 
by colder iron oxide below it, effec- 
tively enameling the magnetite crys- 
tals and resulting in a final sinter 
of low permeability, even when re- 
melted. 

Friability of these sinters also 
appeared to be in inverse ratio to 
fayalite content, unquestionably due 
to the same mechanics as those af- 
fecting permeability. 

The most interesting relationship, 
however was between percentage of 
silica in mix and percentage of fay- 
alite in the sinter. Results showed 
a far higher relationship between 
fayalite and silica than those pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, and 
we believe do not support the bu- 
reau’s conclusions that 

“It appears, therefore, that amount 
of silicate formed depends upon amount 
of fuel used and temperatures reached 
in sintering, as well as upon amount 
of silica present. If sintering mixture 


contains more than 10 per cent silica 
and a strong sinter is produced, a com- 


paratively large percentage of iron- 
silicate will be formed.” 
Relationship of fayalite formed 


to percentage of silica in the mix of 
some of these sinters we produced 
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is shown on Fig. 4. Only those sin- 
ters were included in which total 
percentage of carbon was within *% 
per cent of the minimum necessary 
to sinter the mixture, so they do not 
represent over-burned sinters. 

In this figure are shown the Bu- 
reau of Mines curves of their rela- 
tionship of silica in the mix to iron 
silicates formed, the _ theoretical 
maximum fayalite, and the Alan 
Wood results. A line also appears 
which we have called the Alan Wood 
theoretical maximum fayalite. Our 
results in all cases are higher than 
the Bureau of Mines reported rela- 
tionship. 

We believe maximum silica per- 
missible for sintering in either an 
ore or a concentrate is limited by 
entirely different practical considera- 
tions than an ore for direct smelting 
and that relationships other than 
silica must be considered. 


Combines with Alumina 


From theoretical heat of forma- 
tion of silicates, it appears that any 
silica present in a concentrate will 
combine first with available alumina, 
if silica and alumina are in close 
contact in the gangue, forming 
aluminum silicate (A1,0,SiO,) on 
the basis of 60 parts of silica com- 
bining with 102 parts of alumina. 
It also appears that silica will next 
combine with available lime in 
gangue on basis of 60 parts of silica 
to 168 parts of lime; and then with 
MnO on basis of 60 parts of silica 
to 71 parts of MnO. As magnesia 
is relatively inert, only silica in ex- 
cess of that which by combining 
weights will unite with available 
lime, alumina and manganese need 
be considered in anticipating forma- 
tion of ferrous silicates. As lime- 
alumina-silicates are a typical com- 
position in blast furnace slag, we 
believe they can be disregarded as 
affecting reduction of iron oxides in 
furnace, and that relationship be- 
tween silica and ferrous silicates 
may change with each type of ore 
or concentrate, depending upon lime, 
gangue as well as with the silica 
alumina and manganese in the 
content. 

In Bureau of Mines investigations, 
multiple combining potentialities of 
silica were not taken into considera- 
tion and maximum fayalite was 
based on total silica present rather 
than on only that silica in excess of 
silica which combined with the 
strong bases. With relatively high 
lime-alumina ores studied the fay- 
alite silica relation reported was low. 

While amount of silica in an ore 
for direct smelting in excess of that 
required for a satisfactory slag vol- 


Fig. 4—Relation of silica in mix to 
ferrous silicates formed in sinter 
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MAKING TIME ON THE 


World’s Largest Factory Building 
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Some 27,500 tons of structural 
steel fabricated and erected in 
190 calendar-days! 


ITH approximately 17 acres under roof, the Ford 
Motor Company’s new press shop at the Rouge 
Plant, Dearborn, Mich., today ranks as the largest factory 
building in the world. 
Three major structures, with minor constructions for 
contributory facilities, comprise an integrated shop unit 


engineered for maximum operating efficiency. Because of 
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PROGRESS VIEW. Ford Motor Company’s new Press Shop 


at the left a two-aisle building 180 ft. by 292 





comprises 3 major units 
{t.; at the center, a four-aisle building 240 ft. by 933 ft 
right, and extending at right angles from the center building, a five- 
aisle building 340 ft. by 1260 ft. (For the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
Steel H-Piles, set another world’s record 
929,245 


at the extreme 


permanent foundations, 
24,600 


the greatest lineal footage 


supplied some tons of 


of steel bearing piles, lineal feet, ever driven on a single 


ndustrial undertaking. ) 


““RARING TO Go!” A battery of fiv e locomotive cr ines, just 
arrived at the site and ready to set steel. Significant of American 
Bridge Company's erection facilities 
crawler crane were used in erecting this huge plant. 


ten locomotive cranes and one 


@ (Albert Kahn Inc., Architects and Engineers). 








BRIDGE 


its extensive steel-framed first floor,an available operating 
space nearly double the ground floor extent is provided. 
interior 


long-span 


Construction is characterized by 


column bays with adequate crane service facilities 
throughout all first floor areas. 

The rigorous demands of a 190 calendar-day schedule 
which governed the fabrication and erection of the huge 
steel tonnage involved, made the time element of vital 
importance. Here again American Bridge Company’s 
trained personnel, large plant capacity and ample erecting 
facilities made It possible to meet the exacting require- 


ments of the Ford proj ct satisfactorily, and ON TIME. 
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General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ume can be evaluated on basis of its 
relation to excess lime required to 
flux this silica, the extra freight in- 
volved in its transportation from 
mines to furnace and extra coke re- 
quired for its reduction, a different 
system of evaluation must be 
employed on ores or concentrates 
for sintering. The evaluation should 
be based on effect of silica upon 
sinter produced. 

It was our conclusion that more 
than 3 or 4 per cent silica in ex- 
cess of amount which will combine 
with the strong bases will form in- 
creasingly objectionable quantities 
of fayalite, which in itself is diffi- 
cult to reduce and which has a 
shielding effect upon additional iron 
oxide in the sinter, thereby inter- 
fering with economical reduction of 
entire sinter burden. 


Methods Revised 


With this conclusion firmly estab- 
lished by investigations during 1934- 
35, it became necessary to reduce 
silica content of concentrates from 
about 12% per cent down to be- 
tween 4 and 6 per cent. To accom- 
plish that, a considerable revision 
in our methods of beneficiation was 
required, and flow sheets through 
mill were revised to permit produc- 
tion of concentrates of much lower 


total silica. This was not difficult. 
With low-silica concentrate avail- 
able, No. 3 furnace was put back 
in blast at the end of December, 
1936, on a higher magnetite burden 
than ever before. Fig. 1 shows re- 
lationship of magnetite in burden to 
coke per ton during this period. Per- 
formance of furnace for 1938 is 
shown: 
Average pounds coke per 
ton iron (Basic) 
Average pounds flue dust 
per ton pig iron 
Top heats 
CO: CO, ratio 
General performance of furnace 
was quite satisfactory. 


These results show clearly the 
value and economic justification of 
the time and money spent on funda- 
mental research into the physical 
and chemical properties of raw ma- 
terials. They also demonstrate be- 
yond a doubt the desirability and 
high value of New Jersey magne- 
tite ores when properly prepared 
for blast furnace use. 

In addition, they demonstrate 
that the ordinary metallurgical 
microscope can be used to deter- 
mine quantities of known compo- 
nents with a high degree of ac- 
curacy. 





Unloads Cars Faster 


le 


@ This tractor and trailer unit helps handle incoming material at Pontiac 


Motors plant. 


Cars are unloaded under cover and material is towed from 


unloading platform to receiving departments on heavy skid frames as shown here 
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Beryllium Copper 
As Spring Material 


@ One of the newer alloys finding 
increased use in spring manufac- 
ture is beryllium copper. Having 
an electrical conductivity practically 
the same as copper itself, it recent- 
ly has been studied in regard to its 
use in small motor commutator 
brush assemblies. It has been found 
an excellent material for this ap- 
plication, and a spring is now being 
developed to replace the familiar 
phosphor bronze spring so long em- 
ployed for this service. 

Use of beryllium copper springs 
will make it possible to dispense 
with the usual flexible copper pig- 
tail connecting the carbon brush 
and cartridge cap. This is expected 
to make an important contribution 
towards lower material and assem- 
bly costs as well as decreasing main- 
tenance and facilitating brush re- 
placement. High electrical conduc- 
tivity coupled with excellent phy- 
sical properties under moderately 
high temperatures make this ap- 
plication possible. 

Increased use of beryllium copper 
as spring material is due largely to 
improved heat treating methods now 
employed accurately to harden and 
temper this material. Beryllium 
copper springs are assuming im- 
portance on applications where high 
electrical conductivity or a certain 
amount of heat resistance are 
factors. 


Cost of Government 


And Social Security 


Cost of Government in the United 
States, 1935-1937, by Lewis H. Kim- 
mel; cloth, 163 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York; sup- 
plied by STEEL, Cleveland, for $3.50; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing 
Co. Ltd., Caxton House, Westmin- 
ster, London, S.W.1. 


This is the thirteenth of a series 
of studies dealing with financial 
problems of federal, state and lo- 
cal governments in the United 
States. It provides authoritative in- 
formation on tax collections, ex- 
penditures and public debt. It in- 
cludes an analysis of tax burdens 
in relation to national income and 
a comparison of the tax and debt 
situation in this country with that 
in the United Kingdom, France and 
Germany. 

All available data indicating the 
relative burdens of taxation im- 
posed on various types of business 
enterprises in the United States are 
presented and analyzed. A discus- 
sion of the fiscal problems arising 
out of the social security act con- 
stitutes a special feature of this vol- 
ume. 
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Steelmen Who Never Saw 


an Ea5y- Going Inspector 


Youngstown’s Alloy Steel Division was 
launched in the depression. All users of alloy 
steel had their regular sources of supply, so 
Youngstown had to take the tough orders--the 
jobs that ‘couldn't be done.”” But Youngstown’s 
crew did them--maintained uncanny uniformity 
of heats--met standards of precision considered 
almost impossible. 


They never saw an easy-going inspector.... 
They've been born and raised on tough jobs, 
and that’s why their steels, in the plants of user 
after user, set new and unequalled records for 
low percentage of rejects and high percentage 
of salable finished products. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices’ - - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products - Conduit - Tin Plate 
Bars -. Rods - Wire - Nails - Unions - Tie Plates and Spikes 
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Live-Roller Table 
Uses Fibre Disks 


@ Fiber-tired disk wheels are in- 
corporated in a chain-driven, live- 
roller table, which was designed re- 
cently for installation in a steel mill. 
It is one of a number of mechanical 
handling units comprising what is 
known as a cold cutting-up line, 
used for slitting, trimming and cut- 
ting to length cold finished sheet 
steel. 

Coils of cold-finished strip are fed 
from decoilers into a combination 
trimmer and slitter machine which 
trims the outer edges of the steel 
and also slits the strip lengthwise 
to predetermined widths. The live- 
roller disk table is located between 
the combination trimmer-slitting 
shear and the flying shear. 

As the individual lengths of cold- 
finished sheet steel leave the flying 
shear they are conveyed straight 
ahead on a wide belt conveyor 
through pinch rolls and are dis- 
charged to a sheet piler consisting of 
a piling bar of fiber-tired wheels and 
a 40-foot length of heavy-duty, 
spring-mounted roller conveyor from 
which piles are removed by over- 
head electric crane. 

This method is an_ example 
of some of the innovations incor- 
porated in equipment for use with 
straight-line, continuous-flow produc- 
tion methods. The live-roller disk 
table incorporates fiber disks mount- 
ed on the driven rollers, which act 
as the riding surface for the cold 
finished steel. The surface speed of 
the table is variable, from 100 to 
400 feet per minute. This unit is 
26 feet long, nine feet wide and 
includes adjustable guards for direct- 
ing sheet steel into processing ma- 
chines. Each guard is adjustable 
individually. The ball-bearing rollers 
of the table are 4% inches in di- 
ameter and 100 inches long. Sheet 
steel is handled over this system for 
processing in lengths from five to 
20 feet, and from 20- to 74-inch 
widths. 


New Light Source Found 
To Approach Sunlight 


WResearchers at Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.’s lighting division 
laboratories at Bloomfield, N. J., 
have been working with liquid tel- 
lurium in an inverted U-shaped bulb 
equipped with a reservoir contain- 
ing neon gas used to start the lamp 
at low temperatures. As the tem- 
perature moves upward, the char- 
acteristic red neon glow changes to 
blue-white, followed by a_ golden 
yellow as the hot tellurium vapor 
gives off a continuous spectrum like 
that of a hot solid. Light is nearly 
pure white like sunlight at one stage 
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This fibre tired disc table is chain 

driven and equipped with guards 

which are adjustable individually 

to guide sheets into processing 

machines. Photo courtesy 

Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa. 


which suggest possibility of dupli- 
cating sunlight with this source of 
illumination. This light source op- 
erates at high efficiency also, it 
was found. 


Blast Furnace Blower Has 
Wide Range in Capacity 


@ Several unusual features were 
incorporated in a centrifugal, blast 
furnace blower recently installed by 
the Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, 
to serve a 500-ton furnace. Built by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, the blower is rated 40,000 cubic 
feet per minute at 30 pounds 
gravity and is directly driven by a 
3630-revolutions per minute, stand- 
ard, condensing reaction, steam tur- 
bine of 4600 horsepower. 

It is equipped with hand-operated 
movable diffusers which consist of 
a system of movable blades ar- 





ranged in the diffuser passages sur- 
rounding the impeller wheels. Each 
blade is mounted on a pivot and all 
the blades are connected together 
so they can be moved simultane- 
ously by an outside handwheel. 
This scheme makes it possible to 
reduce the volume of the blower 
to 14 per cent of maximum, with- 
out “pumping” or “surging,” an 
important consideration in blast 
furnace operation where wide 
ranges in volume are essential. 

Another feature is the use of a 
new type of volume control which 
is provided with automatic com- 
pensation for changes in baromet- 
ric pressure and temperature. It 
is also arranged so that this com- 
pensation can be made manually 
when necessary. With this control, 
the speed of the blower is varied 
automatically to deliver a constant 
standard volume of air. The new 
blower will be installed at the plant 
of the Hamilton Coke & Iron divi- 
sion of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Hamilton, O. 


Hand-operated movable diffusers 

on this blast furnace blower make 

possible a decrease in capacity to 
14 per cent maximum 
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For rolls with uniform wearing and good finish- 
ing qualities, the grain size of the metal must 
be right. To a large extent, grain size depends 
on the “freezing” and cooling speeds of the 
molten iron and its silicon carbon content. 


At Birdsboro, each heat is sampled and “freez- 
ing’ speed checked to the split second with a 
stop watch. Then each sample is chemically 
analyzed and depth of chill is determined on 
a test block. Dependent on these three precise 
tests and the size and composition of the de- 
sired roll, pouring temperatures and times are 
accurately set. Actual pouring temperatures 
are double checked with an optical pyrometer. 


On pouring, the metal in contact with the chills 
quickly freezes, producing a hardened surface. 
The rolls are cooled slowly and evenly to re- 
lieve the internal stresses. In the larger roll 
sizes, furnaces are used for controlled cooling. 
Right down the line, Birdsboro’s Chief Metal- 
lurgist personally supervises every operation. 


Such exacting control means longer life and 
better finishes in Birdsboro Rolls. In addition, 
Birdsboro offers competent engineering service 
and complete roll making facilities. That’s 
why it’s easier all around to specify “Birdsboro 
Rolls”’. 


BIRDSBORDB 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 


PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING , PENNSYLVANIA 
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“How does that give Greater Tonnage per Roll?” 


STEEL CASTINGS ¢ STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT ¢ HYDRAULIC MACHINERY ¢ SPECIAL MACHINERY #® GRUSHING MACHINERY * STEEL AND CHILL ROLLS 
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HANDLING 








Part II 


@ AFTER SHEETS from the nor- 
malizing furnaces have cooled, pick- 
ling crates of special design with 
trailers and tractors haul them to 
pickling department. A heavy cast 


frame of acid-resisting metal, 37% 
inches wide and 129% inches long, 
is the base of the pickling crate. 






Continuous Strip Mill 


Many tractor and trailer units, sheet grabs 


and ram trucks feature new mill. 


Special 


setup in battery recharging room per- 
mits changing batteries in three minutes 


Holes are provided at regular inter- 
vals in the frame to take the stakes 
which keep the sheets separated 
during the pickling process. 

Ten 10-ton fifth-wheel type trailer 
trucks, 45 inches wide and 84 inches 
long, are used to handle the pick- 
ling crates. For hauling these and 
other trailer trucks, three heavy 
tractors with 6-cylinder gasoline 









































motors are used. Tractors have self 
starters, generators, batteries, elec- 
tric horn, heavy duty bumpers and 
non-skid solid tires. In addition to 
these, this plant employs fifteen 10- 
ton fifth-wheel type trailers, 40 
inches wide and 120 inches long, 
and twenty-six 10-ton fifth-wheel 
type trailers, 36 inches wide and 108 
inches long with steel plate decks 
and solid rubber tires. 

After pickling, sheets are left in 
pickling crates and are loaded on 
trailers for delivery to sheet scrub- 
ber and dryer located nearby. From 
here they are transported by crane 
to skin pass or temper mill and 
roller leveler, after which they may 
be re-squared, oiled or cut to smaller 
sizes. Cut sheets pass from a gager 
table to a piler unit. From here 
they are transported by one of the 
cranes to the hot mill shipping de- 
partment. 

Wrapped By Hand 

Materials handling facilities in 
the customer’s plant must be taken 
into consideration in preparation of 
outgoing products for shipment. 
It is essential that the size and type 
of lift most convenient for unload- 
ing at the other end of the journey 
be kept in mind. Sheets. are 
wrapped by hand in tough water- 
proof paper and strapped with 
steel bands or wire with a banding 
tool as shown in Fig. 7. 

Coil handling likewise calls for 
different facilities. Under main run- 
out table at a point 370 feet from 
last finishing stand of hot mill is 


Fig. 6—Special crates hold sheets 

during pickling. After pickling, 

sheets go to scrubber on 10-ton 
trailers as shown here 
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Fig. 8—Coils pass from coiler to 

cradle, are placed on endless chain 

conveyor going underground to coil 
storage 


a coiling pit where two coilers, fed 
through lifting doors in the tables, 
wind strip on a spindle. Coil thus 
formed is ejected on a cradle and 
upended on an endless chain con- 
veyor where it is tied with stay wire 
and carried for a distance of ap- 
proximately 110 feet under the 
floor to a 90-degree motor-driven 
roller bend which transports it 
around a corner at the entrance of 
the coil storage building. 

Then coil is carried by another 
chain conveyor up a gradual incline 
of seven degrees to a roller table 
equipped with a scale for weighing 
and space for marking. Coils weigh 
from 2000 to 10,000 pounds. Extend- 
ing from the scale is a gravity roller 
table with automatic stops down 
which the coil travels after being 
weighed and marked. From the 





Fig. 9—From continuous picklers, 

strip is recoiled, placed on trough 

conveyor, taken to scale and delivered 

to low platform where ram trucks 
pick it up 
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table it is picked up by a 65-inch 
magnet of 18,000 pounds capacity 
using one of two 15-ton overhead 
electric cranes which stack the coil 
for cooling. 

After cooling, most of these coils 
are picked up again by the crane 
and delivered to roller tables which 
carry coils to adjacent continuous 
pickling building. Some, however, 
are transported to the 55-inch skin 
pass mill in the hot finishing depart- 
ment. The roller table carrying the 
coils into pickling building delivers 
them on end to a device which turns 
them to a horizontal position for 
feeding into one of two continuous 
picklers. 


Conveyed to Scale 


As the coil emerges from the 
pickler, it is dried, oiled, recoiled 
and placed on a V-trough gravity 
roller conveyor 72 feet 10 inches 
long which transports it to the 
scale. Here it is weighed again to 
determine loss during pickling. This 
gravity conveyor delivers to a low 
platform where ram trucks enter 
the operation. 

These ram trucks serve as de- 
livery units for transporting coils 
to the cold mill. From the latter the 
coils May be stacked temporarily 
or delivered to the cut-up units, to 
annealing ovens or directly to the 
loading dock. 

In this department, packs of cut 
Sheets are handled by a 10-ton car- 
rier and tiering machine in addition 
to the cranes and grabs. The car- 
rier, powered by a gasoline engine, 
is capable of handling sheets from 
12 inches to 72 inches wide with 
a maximum length of 10 feet and 
a bundle height of 55 inches. 

This carrier is built up on four 
legs which support the frame, motor 
and operator. From the frame is 
suspended a sheet lifting device. 
Machine is operated by driving it 


over a Stack of sheets and lowering 
the grab to engage the pack as 
shown in Fig. 10. Carrier then moves 
to any location and deposits the 
load in stacks up to six feet high. 
Coils from the cold mills are 
ejected from the spindles into a 
concrete trough deepening toward 
the far end so coils roll to deep end. 
Here they are in position for quick 
pick-up by the ram trucks’ which 
deliver them to temporary storage 
Space or to other processing units. 
These trucks can tier coils two-high, 
saving considerable floor space. 
essential 


Ram trucks also are 





Fig. 7—Before shipment, sheets are 
wrapped and strapped 


units in taking coils to the shipping 
departments. They run their loads 
directly into freight cars, turn to 
right or left inside the cars and 
spot the loads exactly where they 
may be required for proper stowing. 

Maintenance department of mill 
has charge of ram trucks, carriers, 
tractors and trailers. Electrical 
and mechanical divisions of that de 
partment divide the repair and 
maintenance work as_ necessary. 


(Please turn to Page 73) 





Fig. 10—Special 10-ton carrier and 
tiering machine straddles packs. 
Handles sheets from 12 to 72 inches 
wide with maximum length of 10 
feet and bundle height of 55 inches 
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THESE SAMPLES TELL THE STORY 


Compare these test pieces of U-S°S Cor-Ten, Copper Steel 
and good plain steel. After three years’ exposure to an in- 
dustrial atmosphere, the oxide on the Cor-TEN sample is 
dense, hard, uniform and unusually adherent—-more pro- 


tective. Severe abrasive action is necessary to remove it 
This is one of Cor 





EN’s definite advantages in car con- 
struction. More than 30,000 samples, over 800 different ma- 
terials, similarly tested proved Cor-TEN superior to any 


other steels tested, with the exception of the more costly 
high chromium steels. 


PLAIN STEEL 


U-S:S CORTEN COPPER STEEL 





FIRST FREIGHT CAR BUILT OF COR-TEN 


Duis ce 1 load limit of 137,800 Ib 


atic x revenue mad to 


Cor-Ten-built freight 


and light weight of 31,200 Ib. has a 
gross load of SL', . Today 16,788 lightweight 
yn 27 railroads are reducing hauling and mainte- 
average of $72 per car per year. And today Cor-TEN con- 


struction, figured on the cost per ton of capacity, often actually costs less than 
copper steel equipment 


cars « 


nance costs an 














A TWO-FISTED STEEL 


 —— 


FIGHTS BOTH DEAD WEIGHT 
AND CORROSION 


ices packs a double wallop. Past experience has proved that 

Not only does it have a yield point 
nearly twice that of mild steel but in 
addition Cor-TEN has from 4 to 6 


much of the deterioration of mobile 
equipment, especially of excavating 
and material handling machinery 

times the resistance to atmospheru trucks, tractors ,trailers and open-top 


COrrosion. freight cars 1S due to atmospheric 
This high strength makes it pos- corrosion. Without high resistance to 
sible to use Cor-TEN in thinner sec- this corrosive influence, no steel, how- 
tions and to reduce weight 30% and ever strong, 1s safe or practical for 
more, without any reduction what- building such equipment light. Steel 
ever in strength or stamina. The su- tor this service needs more than 
perior corrosion resistance of Cor- strength to meet the test of time... 
TEN insures that these lighter sec- it needs the high resistance to corro- 
tions will not rust out prematurely sion that sets Cor-TEN apart. 


but will last just as long in service, If you want to reduce weight more 


will require no more maintenance 
than the old-fashioned heavy con- 
struction they replace. 


Cor-TEn’s ability to fight atmos- 


ethciently with least change in shop 
methods and at lowest cost—send us 
your equipment designs. We will 


gladly show you how little it will cost 





pheric corrosion is of vital import- to build with Cor- TEN and where and 


ance. That 1S W hy we emphasize it. how to use it to best advantage. 


Sree LS 


SD HiGhH TENSILE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES Seam 
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Development of Malleable 
Iron Wheels Was Rapid 


@ A HIGH percentage of the mil- 
lions of heavy duty truck and truck 
trailer wheels rolling across the na- 
tion’s highways today are mallea- 
ble iron castings. 

Behind this fact lies the story of 
the rapid development of the truck 
wheel industry and the progress 
from the cumbersome, heavy, solid 
tire wheels of earlier days to the 
modern, streamlined, lightweight 
wheel of today. Malleable foundry 
engineers have contributed much to 
wheel progress and improvement. 

From the manufacturing view- 
point, malleable iron permitted rap- 
id mass production, possessed the 
ability to cast smooth, thin, true-to- 
pattern surfaces, without sacrifice 
of strength, and the machineability 
necessary for the high-speed, close 
tolerance machining operations. The 
ability to cast malleable iron in thin, 
strong sections results in substan- 
tial weight savings. In addition to 
the inherent smoothness of a mallea- 
ble casting, an especially good part- 
ing line is given to the wheel, due 
to the light fin on the casting. 

Cast in Sections 

The first malleable iron wheels 
were cast as single units, but the 
size and design required for the 
solid tire type then in use led to 
several production difficulties. As 
a result, wheels came to be cast in 
four sections which were then rivet- 
ed together. This step resulted in 
a less expensive product and this 
type wheel was used successfully 
until the sudden transition in 1920 
to pneumatic tires. Wheels then 
became smaller and were redesigned 
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Top, finished malleable truck wheel 
with rim and brake drum attached. 
Just below this is shown a dual wheel 
truck hub, also of malleable iron. 
Bottom, a carload of malleable truck 
wheels going into annealing oven 





to accommodate demountable rims. 

Five years later, the demand for 
dual pneumatics on _ heavy-duty 
trucks led to further changes and 
improvements. Brake drums _be- 
came larger, wheel and tire sizes 
smaller. Wheel foundries were faced 
with the problem of casting intricate 
designs with thin walls without sac- 
rificing the reputation for strength 
and neat appearance their product 
had attained. This involved im- 
provement in all production equip- 
ment. Better pattern and molding 
facilities were found to be required 
and were adopted. Improvements 
in annealing equipment permitting 
shorter cycles and more rapid deliv- 
ery periods then followed. 


Test Shows Elastic 
Behavior in Soft Metals 


@ An apparatus for examining the 
elastic behavior of soft metals, such 
as tin and its alloy, under necessar- 
ily small stresses applied to them 
was recently invented by J. W. 
Cuthbertson, M.Sc., and is described 
in technical publication series A, No. 
60 of the International Tin Research 
and Development council. 

Using the principle of the inter- 
ferometer, high sensitivity and ac- 
curacy are assured when carrying 
out tests on specimens subjected to 
pure bending without in any way 
interfering with their free move- 
ment. 

Copies of the publication may be 
obtained from International Tin Re- 
search and Development council, L. 
J. Tavener, 149 Broadway, New 
York. 


Compound 
Resists Solvents 


@ A tubing material which is inert 
to gasoline, oils and organic sol- 
vents, and which retains its flexi- 
bility throughout a wide tempera- 
ture range is being produced by Re- 
sistoflex Corp., 370 Lexington av- 
enue, New York. 

This material, called resistoflex, is 
a synthetic resin, basically poly- 
vinyl alcohol, which is light, tough, 
elastic and so flexible it literally 
may be tied in knots. Tubing of this 
material has been used successfully 
abroad in many industrial applica- 
tions: chiefly in fuel and brake lines 
and lubrication systems of automo- 
tive equipment, diesel engines and 
aircraft; in conveying solvents and 
mineral and vegetable oils in chemi- 
cal and process industries; in hy- 
draulic lines; and in fuel and oil 
handling equipment. 

Tubing is offered in diameters up 
to and including %-inch inside diam- 
eter, although material will be used 
in the future to form gaskets, wash- 
ers, packing and sheets. 
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\ i GNETIC BLOW WOULD BE 
i =X | AVOIDED— AND WITH GENERAL ELEC- fm 
TRIC A-C MACHINES YOU WOULD GET 
BETTER WELDS 10% TO 15% FASTER ON 
YOUR PARTICULAR WORK AND SAVE 
40% TO 50% IN POWER COSTS 
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, longest all-welded 
crane-bridge girders 
with G-E ‘alternating- 
current arc welders at 
the Cleveland Crane > 
© & Engineering Co. 
plant, Cleveland, Ohio 









How Cleveland Crane and Engineering Co. Gets 
Superior Results with General Electric A-c Arc Welders 


HE world’s longest all-welded crane Call the nearest G-E arc-welding distributor or 
bridge was recently fabricated by the sales office to help you decide whether you have 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. with a profitable application for a-c welding. Or send 
General Electric a-c arc welders. Says Mr. the coupon to General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 
W. G. Wehr of that company: 


To give you the right welding equipment, General 
‘““We use General Electric a-c arc welders be Electric manufactures the most complete line of 
cause overhead welds as well as vertical and arc welders in the world. 

horizontal welds can be made with ease, 

even in corners and tight spots. The arc is 


steady and not subject to magnetic blow. ; 
General Electric 


or . : . 
This advantage is of great importance on meget nor | 
e Bulletin GEA-1750D on 4 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


c weldins. 

such work as building the girders, end trucks, Please send m aia ten Se work? (Attach 
L dvantag 

trolleys, and other parts of an all-welded “| Can | use a-¢ welders to acv 


‘ - a k.) 
crane, where there are a vast number of description of wor 
corners and close points in which to work. 

We get greater speed.”’ NAME 


po agg eng ae ok Take a tip from this user. If your production FIRM 
750, and 1000 amperes. All are built work involves shop welding of mild steel, it 

with the care and workmanship that 
have characterized G-E transformers 
for more than 40 years a-c machines. 


will pay you to consider General Electric STREET 
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MANUFACTURE of 
Crane & Engi- 


THE 


m@ IN 


cranes, Cleveland 


neering Co., Wickliffe, O., found it 
necessary to develop a method of 
producing heavy duty gears in a 
wide range of sizes. 

While ordinarily gears would be 
produced from castings of the re- 


Heavy-Duty Gears 





Unusual gear design, made possible by use 

of welding, produces gears in a wide variety 

of sizes to easily withstand extreme service 
conditions. Torch cutting also used 


quired material, this method of 
manufacture was not so suitable to 
these applications becaue of the 
wide range of sizes involved. Also 
the extremely severe service con- 
ditions encountered made it de- 
sirable to have the teeth made of 
high carbon steel. These gears are 





used on the bridge drives as shown 
in Fig. 2 to move cranes up and 
down the craneways. In addition, 
they are used on the hoist drives. 
In such service, it is necessary that 
dependability be the prime requis- 
ite as failure of a gear would dis- 
able the unit and continued crane 
service is of utmost importance, 
especially in steel and metal work- 
ing plants where many of these 
cranes are used. 


Also gears are made for use in 
heavy duty bending brakes. These, 
especially, must be of heavy duty 
design as peak loads on these ma- 
chines are tremendous. In fact, 
these press brakes are tested during 
manufacture by purposely jamming 
them to cause the drive to come to 
a complete stop, producing an ex- 
treme loading condition on all parts 
including the gear teeth transmit- 
ting power to the ram. 


New Method Devised 


Accordingly, a rather unusual 
method of gear making was worked 
out. The hub is cut from a piece 
of thick-walled steel tubing of the 
required size. This is low carbon 
steel and so is not expensive. As 
only a few shaft sizes are involved, 
not a large stock of tubing is neces- 
sary to accommodate all the various 
sizes of gears made. 

Body of gear is flame cut with 
the oxyacetylene torch from rolled 
steel plate of low carbon analysis. 


Fig. 1—(Top)—Typical gears made by 

method described here. Fig. 2— 

(Bottom)—These gears are used to 

drive huge crane bridges, _trolley 

drums and winding mechanisms such 
as those shown here 
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Pinions also are flame cut from 
rolled steel plate. Fig. 3 shows cut- 
ting a pinion blank with the auto- 
matic fiame-cutting equipment in 
operation in the fabricating depart- 
ment. This machine cuts a wide 
variety of shapes automatically in- 
cluding circles for these gear blanks. 
Body of gear is welded to the 
hubs previously cut. Hubs extend 
through body of gear to permit a 
fillet weld in the corners so formed. 


Plate Forms Rims 


Rims of these gears are made 
from high carbon steel, about 0.50 
per cent carbon. This material is 
purchased in flat plate in several 
sizes from 1 to 2 inches in thick- 
ness to accommodate various tooth 
and rim depths. These plates are 
flame cut on the automatic equip- 
ment shown in Fig. 4. Here a 
rather unique system is utilized to 
prevent excessive heating of the 
material during the cutting opera- 
tion. As seen in this illustration, 
there is mounted around the torch 
tip a copper tube with small open- 
ings in its lower side. Water is 
forced into this tube and emerges 
as fine spray completely encircling 
the torch tip and exerting the de- 
sired cooling action upon the ma- 
terial adjacent to the cutting flame. 


This system has been found valu- 
able in retaining original grain 
structure near the cut edge, thus 
reducing amount of metal which 
must be machined off to reach 
unaffected material. 


Strips Forged 


After two high-carbon steel strips 
have been cut of a size to provide 
the required gear tooth width and 
each of sufficient length to reach 
halfway around the gear wheel, 
they go to the forge shop where 
they are forged into the _ semi- 
circular shape required to fit the 
gear wheel. 


Sections now are tack welded to 
the gear wheel and then the welds 
completed. Ends of rim where they 
butt together are welded from the 
inside out as much as possible. A 
deep vee is cut in the part of these 
joints toward the hub, this then 
being carefully filled in with weld 
metal. Position of these two rim 
joints is designed to come at the 
bottom of the space between two 
teeth so all teeth are of high car- 
bon steel with no weld metal to 
cause differences in rate of wear. 
Several passes are made in welding 
the rims to the wheel using the 


Fig. 3—Automatic torch-cutting ma- 
chine in operation cutting gear 


blanks 
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Fig. 4—Unique water cooling system 
utilized with torch in cutting high- 
carbon steel 


shielded metallic arc, manually 


operated. 

After welding, gears are rough 
and finish machined and placed in 
gear generators where the teeth 
are cut. Subsequently, those gears 
requiring heat treatment are sent 
to the heat treating department, 
after which they are ready for 
service. This system of gear manu- 
facture is extremely flexible. Gears 


with large holes in them for mount- 
ing on hoist drums are easily made 
by the procedure outlined above. 
Similarly gears for a wide variety 
of other heavy duty applications 
can be constructed to suit exactly 
the requirements of the service en 
countered. 
° 


Story of Steel Told 
For Everyman’s Reading 


@ The Structure of Steel, by E. N. 
Simons and H. Gregory; cloth, 115 
pages, 5 x 7 inches; published by 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New .York; sup- 
plied by Steet, Cleveland, for $2; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1. 

The whole story of steel is told 
in this small volume, in language 
that can be understood by anyone, 
however slight his technical knowl- 
edge. The idea of the volume was 
born from editing a technical jour- 
nal on steel and engineering. The 
author noticed that steel experts and 
metallurgists have the idea that 
what is common knowledge to them 
is common knowledge in the ab- 
struct, an assumption clearly untrue. 
He also noted that people who buy, 
sell, manipulate and otherwise have 
to do with steel, desire an insight 
into steel and its structure but find 
it difficult to obtain. 

Much of the literature on steel is 
written by experts for experts and 
is difficult for the layman to grasp 
or is written by professors for stu- 
dents. As a result, the author at- 
tempted a series on steel in his pub- 
lication. Its success led him to pro- 
duce this volume in which he was 
assisted by a _ metallurgist who 
steered him away from pitfalls. 
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By R. J. WEAN 
President 
Wean Engineering Co. Inc. 
Warren, Ohio 


@ COATING STEEL or iron sheets 
with spelter is an old practice which 
has advanced from hand dipping to 
mechanical handling of the work 
through the bath. In general, this 
machinery has been regarded only 
as a means of conveying the work 
through the bath with the least pos- 
sible injury to the product. It now 
appears that a sheet galvanizing pot 
with co-related equipment should be 
viewed as a process, as this view- 














Sheet Galvanizing 





More flexible coatings, necessary for deep 
drawing, may result by lowering thickness 
of inner alloy coating, accomplished by con- 
trolling path of work and dross distribution 


point has been found to be helpful. 

About 1929 one-piece housings 
were introduced, eliminating exces- 
sive labor required to build old-type, 
multiple-piece riveted housings. 
Since then, this new type of hous- 
ing has become practically standard. 

Mechanical drives operating the 
various rolls have reached the point 
where forward motion of the sheet 
is smooth and speed relation be- 
tween sets of rolls is easily con- 
trolled. A recent development is 
the use of individual motors for 
driving various sets of rolls, speed 
relation being maintained by electric 
control. This eliminates much ma- 


Abstract from paper delivered at twen- 
tieth annual meething, American Zinc 
Institute Inc., St. Louis. 











chinery and mechanical mainte- 
nance. It also cuts down space re- 
quired on drive side of each pot. 

Zinc, properly applied on steel, is 
indeed a seal against corrosion. But 
if zinc coatings are to hold their 
position in face of competitive fin- 
ishes not only the quality of the 
product but methods of applying 
coatings must be improved contin- 
ually. 


Coating in Layers 


Average galvanized sheet carries 
a coating of from one to two ounces 
of zinc per square foot of sheet sur- 
face, which according to authorities 
consists of three distinct layers. Di- 
rectly adjoining the steel base is an 
iron and zinc alloy, having the 
formula FeZn,; the middle layer is 
FeZn,; and the outer coating is pure 
zine. Also it is known that a heavy 
inner layer of zinc-iron alloy has a 
greater tendency to peel or flake 
off, particularly under bending op- 
erations. This inner alloy appears 
to be brittle and lack ductility so re- 
gardless of how elastic the outer 
surface may be, action of this under 
layer will force the zinc to flake off, 
exposing the steel surface to corro- 
sive action. 

Demand seems to be increasing 
for steel coatings that are sufficient- 
ly elastic to permit heavy forming 
and deep drawing operations. Coat- 
ing for such material must have a 
minimum thickness of zinc-iron al- 
loy. Coatings with a low percent- 
age of iron are quite flexible com- 
pared to coatings carrying larger 
percentages of iron. Thus it would 


Fig. 1—Dross distribution, indicated 
by shading, in galvanizing pot with 
single bottom roll 
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seem that steps to develop coatings 
having a minimum amount of zinc- 
iron alloy would materially increase 
the possibility of producing more 
flexible coatings. 

In a recent paper by George Bray- 
ton, superintendent, galvanizing di- 
vision, Newport Rolling Mill Co., 
Newport, Ky., a chart, Fig. 2, set 
forth percentages of iron in the 
spelter at three different points 
throughout a week’s operation at 
various levels in the bath. Iron con- 
tent in the bath varied from 0.030 
to as high as 3.2 per cent. Most in- 
teresting is the indication that iron 
content in upper 12 inches of bath 
grows less as the week progresses; 
that the iron content is increasingly 
heavier in lower part of pot; and 
that the part of bath in which the 
iron is more highly concentrated is 
about 60 per cent of lower depth of 
entire bath. 


Affects Thickness 


There appears to be some relation 
between percentage of zinc-iron lay- 
er on a coated sheet, generally from 
3 to 4 per cent, and the percentage 
of iron in the zine bath as indicated 
in this chart. Sheet usually passes 
through the zone carrying the high 
percentage of iron. It is believed 
that if the work were passed 
through only the upper part of the 
bath, in which is only 0.030 to 0.040 
per cent of iron, a much thinner 
layer of zinc-iron alloy would be 
formed on the sheet. However, it 
is not practical to pass and feed 
sheets at a depth of only 10 to 12 
inches below the surface of the 
metal. 

If there is a relationship between 
iron content in the bath and iron 
content in the coating, then some 


Fig. 2—Per cent of iron content in 
various parts of bath throughout a 
week’s operation 
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practical means certainly can be de- 
vised to pass the sheet through that 
portion of the bath having low iron 
content. The immediately obvious 
way of doing this is to make pots 
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Fig. 3—Compare dross distribution, 
indicated by shading, in this double 
bottom roll to that in Fig. 1 


deeper so the high concentration of 
iron will be below the zone through 
which sheets pass. Other ways of 
accomplishing the same result can 
probably be devised if this theory 
of producing flexible coatings is cor- 
rect. Tests are being made but the 
work has not advanced sufficiently 
to make a conclusive statement. 
In recent years, longer pots have 
come into use in several plants but 
it is a question whether or not these 
longer pots result in the proportion- 
al gain in production that theoret- 
ically can be expected. They re- 
quire two sets of bottom rolls to 
convey the sheet through the longer 
bath. As shown in Fig. 1, one set 
of working rolls near bottom of 
bath sets up a certain amount of dis- 
turbance in dross or iron particles 
which have not become _ heavy 
enough to settle to pot bottom. This 
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is shown by shading dross spots on 
the sketch. Since greater disturb- 
ance in the bath causes more of 
these particles to adhere to the 
sheet, result is either to increase 
iron content on the sheet or to cause 
dross spots. ‘Thus it becomes nec- 
essary to reduce this agitation. 
Dross movement and the turbu- 
lence created by a double-bottom 
roll machine definitely may be ob- 
jectionable. It is believed to create 
more than twice the disturbance 
found in single bottom-roll machine, 
largely because of the concentrated 
disturbance set up between the two 
sets of rolls as shown in Fig. 3. 


Slow Speeds Necessary 


While increased pot length should 
give greater speeds through the ma- 
chine, in order to keep down this 
disturbance of dross it is necessary 
to operate at slow speeds which will, 
of course, defeat the purpose in- 
tended. 

This would not be true if the ma- 
chines were operated only on lead- 
zine baths, but here again there is 
another factor which works against 
the higher speed, in that most sheets 
calling for lead-zine coating are of a 
gage that will not stand too high a 
speed through the bath without cob- 
bling. 


Limiting Factors 


It is worth little to a producer to 
install an expensive item of equip- 
ment out of which he cannot get 
maximum tonnage or _ production 
due to some other limiting factor 
than the speed of the equipment. 
Rule of reason must be followed in 
the installation of all equipment, 
and this is true particularly in a 
galvanizing department. A modern 
galvanizing unit today has unlimited 
speed control possibilities so speed- 
limiting factor is not the machinery 
but the conditions prevailing in the 
bath and the speeds at which the 
various gage sheets can be passed 
through the machine and still have 


a satisfactory coating. 
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Surface Roughness Is 
Accurately Measured 


mgm ACCURATE measurement of sur- 
face roughness is required on ma- 
chining operations where a high de- 
gree of finish is essential. In the au- 
tomotive field, for example, honing 
and lapping operations require 
greater and greater precision as it 
becomes necessary to remove finish 
marks from the work as far as possi- 
in order to reduce initial wear and 
cut down the “run in” period. When 
fine scratches are left on machined 
surfaces, it means that the initial 
fit must be extremely tight to pre- 
vent excessive clearances when the 
parts have “worn in.” 

A new development, which facili- 
tates precision work such as re- 
quired above, is called the Profilome- 
ter, and is made by Physicists Re- 
search Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. It is 
designed for the rapid measure- 
ment of surface roughness and is 
particularly suitable for use on fine 
machined surfaces produced by 
grinding, honing, lapping. It can 
be used on flat, cylindrical or curved 
surfaces of wide variety as to size 
and shape. The surface measured 
is not scratched or damaged in any 
way. 

The equipment consists of two 
parts, a tracer unit held in the hand 
and an instrument box connected 
to the tracer by a cable and carry- 
ing the power supply, amplifiers and 
indicating instruments. In opera- 
tion, the tracer unit is moved over 
the surface to be measured, a needle 
point rides up and down the sur- 
face irregularities and a vacuum 
tube amplifier in the instrument 
case amplifies the currents produced 
by the motion of the needle point 


Left, roughness measuring equipment 
for stationary use. Right, portable 
instrument 


and impresses them upon the indi- 
cating meter. The entire system is 
designed and calibrated so the in- 
dicating meter gives a continuous 
running average (root mean square) 
of the height of the surface irregu- 
larities. 

The reading obtained is_ inde- 
pendent of the speed of the trace, 
and the tracer can be moved either 
manually or mechanically. For 
most work, a rate of trace of about 
1 inch per second is convenient. 
Tracer details and instrument box 
can be modified easily for various 
applications and mountings. The 
equipment can be battery powered 
for portable use or connected to a 
convenient power source when em- 
ployed as a stationary unit. 

Adjusts Sensitivity 

A wide range of sensitivities is 
available through a selector switch 
which adjusts the sensitivity so that 
full scale reading is 3, 10, 30, 100, 
300, or 1000 microinches (millionths 
of an inch). This range appears 
to be adequate to cover all present- 
day surfaces. 

Since effective use of such equip- 
ment depends upon the accuracy and 
permanency of its calibration, the 
instrument is not only given a 
primary overall calibration meas- 
ured against displacements of the 
tracer point when it is built but 
provision also is made for con- 
venient secondary recalibration of 
the amplifier in the field. 

Because irregularities which con- 
stitute the roughness of most sur- 
faces are only a few thousandths of 
an inch across, the instrument is de- 
signed to measure irregularities 
whose widths do not exceed about 
1/32 of an inch. Longer waves, 
curvature of the surface, and the 
like, do not record on the meter, 
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HOW MUCH ARE YOUR MOTOR 


COSTING YO 


PER YEAR ? Get The Facts On How Allis- 
Chalmers ‘“‘LO-MAINTENANCE’”’ Motors Can Save 
On Service Costs ... And Maintain Production! 
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@ How much did your motors cost you last year? 
You'll be amazed at the true total. Remember you must 
add to your actual repair bill the cost of loss of pro- 
duction while repairs are made. Multiply this figure 
by the number of motor shutdowns. The total often 
represents a figure a good manager never overlooks. 


Check Through Your Plant with This in Mind 

Do your motors run up service costs? If they do, it is 
time to replace them with Allis-Chalmers “Lo-Main- 
tenance” Motors. They keep your production costs 
down and enable you to meet competition... because 
your machines will be powered for efficient operation 
and increased earnings. On a cost-per-year basis, 
Allis-Chalmers “Lo-Maintenance” Motors offer you 
unequalled economy. Although motors will often look 
alike, the true test in value to you is determined by the 
answer to the question—will they stand up under ser- 
vice conditions? Informed engineers and production 
men specify Allis-Chalmers ‘“Lo-Maintenance” 
motors because they meet this requirement. 


Records Prove that Allis-Chalmers ‘‘Lo-Maintenance” 
Motors Save on Service Costs 

For nearly fifty years Allis-Chalmers has been build- 
ing motors serving thousands of plants the country This Allis-Chalmers “Lo-Maintenance” Motor has given 
over. The records these motors have made, for con- fourteen years of uninterrupted service, milling paths) Lo 
sistent operation without shutdown for repairs, is fa- with maintenance costs so small they can’t be calculated. 
vorably reflected in the maintenance account. Allis- 

Chalmers Motors have given management the an- 

swer to the problem of maintaining production. 

Before you purchase new motors or replace old (AC) 

ones, investigate the profit-making possibilities of 

Allis-Chalmers “Lo-Maintenance” Motors. There’s an 

Allis-Chalmers engineer in the district office near you. 


e4.€ ¢ 24453534 ea VO ge it sf 
Let him show you how you can save on service costs. Anns (H ALM E rf 
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which makes it possible to measure 
the roughness of such _ surfaces 
without surface curvature _influ- 
ence. Under some conditions, how- 
ever, the instrument can be ar- 
ranged to measure waviness. 

The field of application is un- 
usually broad. As a portable, self- 
contained unit it can be used to 
measure surface roughness of sheets 
and other materials in stock, rough- 
ness of various parts subject to 
abrasion or wear and in other sim- 
ilar applications. As a permanently 
mounted instrument it is suitable 
for rapid production testing of fin 
ished surfaces such as on bearings, 
pistons, cylinders, valve _ seats, 
valves and bearing housings. Use 
of this instrument makes it possi- 
ble accurately to check lapping and 
honing operations on a production 
basis. This facilitates check of 
tools and process to maintain sur- 
face finish standards. 


Gun Permits 
Good Preparation 


gm THIS GUN features a chamber in 
which the sand meets a baffle set- 
ting up a whirling motion to reduce 
the sand particles and to increase 
the cutting edges. Sand is deliv- 
ered under pressure through a flat- 
tened orifice fitted with abrasive- 
resistant, alloy steel lips. The re- 
sult is a flat stream of sand ex- 
pelled under uniform pressure. 
Made by Michiana Products Corp., 
Michigan City, Ind., the new gun 
has been employed for cleaning 
wood refrigerator and steel-sheathed 
cars preparatory to refinishing. The 
inventor, F. W. Schultz, superin- 
tendent of the Santa Fe railroad 








Flat sandblast cleans metal surfaces 
thoroughly and at high speeds 
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Sketch showing principle of Michiana 
Sand Gun 


shops at Wichita, Kan., has used 
the gun for this service for a num- 
ber of years. 

The sand blast produced is said to 
provide good surfaces for painting 
and finishing steel or wood and to 
clean such surfaces in much less 
time without injury to surface. 


Aids Sign Visibility 

@Steel roadside signs, railroad 
crossing indicators, traffic signals, 
bridge and dead-end signals as made 
by National Colortype Co., Bellevue, 
Ky., employ an interesting use of 
chromium plating. A comparative 
ly recent development incorporates 
reflector buttons arranged to reflect 





Cross section of reflector button 


light from headlights at night, great 
ly enhancing sign’s attention value. 

Accompanying illustration shows 
cross section through one of these 
buttons which are highly developed 
for this particular application. They 
consist of a die-cast alloy body shell 
which houses the reflector and lens 
and over which the clamp shell fits. 
Zamak No. 3 alloy is employed as 
it is not only tough and malleable, 
but its dimensions are stable and it 
retains its physical properties in- 
definitely. Clamp outer shell is 
hard brass. Refector buttons are 
clamped on sheet steel surfaces by 
inserting through hole _ against 
shoulder, die cast on body. Clamp 
is screwed up against back of sign. 

Reflectors are made of nonferrous 
metal and chromium plated to fur 
nish a highly efficient reflecting sur 
face which will not tarnish or de 
teriorate. Some of these have been 
in service over 5 years with no loss 
in reflecting efficiency, it is claimed. 

Jse of chromium was found su- 
perior to other reflecting surfaces as 
it retains its bright finish and 
therefore its reflecting power in 
definitely which is of prime impor 
tance in this application. 


Color Increases 
Plant Efficiency 


B® MANUFACTURERS, office man 
agers and shop foremen agree that 
color is an important factor for 
better, faster and more pleasant 
work, a statement supported by 
actual case histories. 

When a_- shoe- manufacturer 
changed the color of his machines 
from black to orange, the contrast 
between machines and_ product 
made seeing easier and a better 
quality of workmanship was appar- 
ent at once. Fatigue and nervous 
tension were reduced; accidents 
lessened. Interdepartmental rivalry 
for greater cleanliness developed. 
Most important was the sharp rise 
in speed-of-production curves. The 
plant manager summed up his ex 
periences by saying: “Colored ma- 
chines mean cleaner machines, 
cleaner workers, cleaner products.” 

For a “cool” atmosphere, green 
is the ideal color, according to Sky 
bryte Co., Cleveland. Blues, also, 
are Suitable except for the darker 
Shades. A white ceiling; medium 
shade of pea green for upper walls 
and large vertical areas; gray-green 
for dado, columns and machinery 
has been found effective in eliminat 
ing complaints of excessive warmth. 

For a “warm” atmosphere, yel 
lows, orange and buffs are suitable. 
They are excellent for rooms with 
lower-than-normal temperatures. 

To reduce eye strain, use paints 
with high light reflectivity for large 
expanses in the room so as little 
light as possible is lost. To relieve 
nervous tension, green is valuable 
because of its “friendly” appear 
ance. Softer shades of yellow also 
create amiability. Gray should be 
avoided because it depresses. 


To stimulate physical energy, red 
and reddish orange are best. To 
command attention and for danger 
areas, fire red appears the ideal 
color because of its sharp, contrast 
ing nature and psychological as 
sociation with blood. Use red on 
switch handles, conveyor trucks, 
belt guards, crane lifts and for 
marking aisles, storage zones and 
passageways. 


Black Coloring Solution 


@ Heatbath Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., has developed a material 
known as Penetrate Black. This 
new material comes in the form of 
crystals which dissolve in water and 
which color steel parts black when 
they are Immersed in the solution 
['wo solutions are used, one main- 
tained at a boiling point of approxi 
mately 285 degrees Fahr. and the 
second at approximately 310 de 


orees. 
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@ AN INTERESTING alloy recent 
ly developed for die service is 
Strenes metal, a chromium-nickel 
molybdenum alloy with a high-steel 
base used primarily for  cast-to 
shape forming and drawing dies. 
Outstanding characteristics include 
90,000 pounds per square inch mini 
mum tensile strength, 4000 trans 
verse, deflection factor of 0.23 and 
ability to heat treat to a hardness 
of 525 to 550 brinell or 55 to 60 
Rockwell C and to a tensile value 
of 75,000. It is close-grained, takes 
a high polish and has excellent 
graphitic surface lubrication. 
Actually, Strenes metal has two 
main divisions of application: First, 
for forming and drawing dies of all 
types; second, for use where re- 
sistance to abrasive action is vital 
such as sand and gravel chutes, 
crushing rolls, and steam-hammer 
sleeves and dredge pumps. Fig. 2 
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Cast-To-Shape Dies 


Dies good after making 750,000 parts. Alloy 
saves 30 to 50 per cent in original cost by 
reducing or completely eliminating finishing. 
Alloy also used for its abrasion resistance 


shows shell, weighing 13,000 pounds, 
for centrifugal dredge pump, other 
parts also are of Strenes metal. 
Being unaffected by abrasion, life 
of pumps is increased three or four 
times over that usually obtained. 


Used for Coke Crusher 


This material has been found 
particularly suitable for coke crush- 
ing rolls and disks. Rolls are built 
with diamond-point faces, the points 
as high as 2 inches. Their average 
of two year’s service, four times 
usual life, is impressive considering 
the highly abrasive action of the 
coke. 

Strenes metal for die service is 
made in two types, B and C. Strenes 
C is the extremely hard, long life 
type whereas Strenes B is slightly 
softer grade used where long serv- 
ice is less important due to fre 





quent model changes. In die work, 
it makes possible almost complete 
elimination of Kellering, machine 
finishing and use of steel inserts 
as Strenes meta! can be cast to 
shape accurately. Fig. 1 shows a die 
made without any machine finish- 
ing. Forming grave vault ends, die 
operation is unusual in that 0.108- 
inch material is trued accurately 
with side action cams. Draw is 3% 
to 4 inches here. 

Die shown in Fig. 3 is in its fourth 
year of operation making refrigera- 
tor tops where a 3-inch double- 
cornered draw is required. It has 
made more than 750,000 stampings 
from 0.050-inch material. It requires 
stoning and polishing only twice a 
year, compared to six times for the 
die it replaced, and all metal finish- 
ing and breakage has been elimin- 
ated since the change. Strenes metal 
dies are 30 to 50 per cent less ex- 
pensive originally and need be pol- 
ished and stoned only one third to 
one sixth as often as usual since 
pickup and galding of parts is elim- 
inated, it is said. 


Withstands Stress 


The low deflection factor of 0.23 
enables dies of this metal to with- 
stand great stresses and strains. In 
addition to low breakage, its 
graphitic lubrication makes _ for 
easy operation and reduction of 
scrap, especially on difficult draws. 

Strenes metal dies are _ being 
widely used in the automotive in- 
dustry, one company having 19 in 
cperation varying in weight from 
2000 to 3000 pounds each. Other 


Fig. 1—Die set for making grave 
vault ends. This die was cast to 
shape and required no finishing work 
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THE IOO TON GATES 
OF GRAND COULEE DAM 


Photo above shows part of the Bantam Bearings used on the gate hoists 
of the Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River. 


A N important part in the operation of Grand 
Coulee, longest and most costly concrete 
dam in the world, is to be performed by Bantam. 


To assure smooth and reliable operation, 
each of the twenty 100-ton paradox gates on 
Grand Coulee uses a Bantam bearing on the 
Gate Hoist. The gates, made by the Hardie- 
Tynes Mfg. Co. of Birmingham, Alabama, are 45 
feet high by 12 feet wide, with outlets nearly 9 
feet in diameter. This order was the largest ever 
awarded by the government for gates of this type. 


Manufacturers in increasing numbers rely 
on Bantam Bearings to insure long, trouble-free 
operation of their equipment. You are invited 
to outline your requirements to Bantam. 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Subsidiary of THE TORRINGTON CO. 
Torrington, Conn. 


ANTAM 


BEARING §& 
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Strenes metal dies include 10,000 
and 12,000-pound truck fender and 
body top dies. Five passenger car 
builders, using headlight dies cast 





Fig. 2—Dredges of Strenes metal 
give three to four times usual life 


to shape from Strenes metal, find it 
eliminates about 90 per cent of ma- 
chining formerly required. 

Steam hammer sleeves of Strenes 
metal show a life four times that 
usually obtained. Sleeves are from 
10 to 20 inches in diameter and 6 to 
8 feet long. Strenes metal has been 
found particularly practical here 
because of its close grain and its 
ability to take the high polish so 
necessary on the inside of these 
parts. 


Forms Trays 


Another die set of interest is used 
to form vegetable trays for refrig 
erators. Here 0.030-inch material is 
given a 5‘%-inch draw in one opera- 
tion. More than a half-million parts 
have already been stamped from 
the original die. Strenes metal dies 
also are being used in manufacture 
of stove parts, farm-implement 
parts, and many specialties such as 
ash-trays, pie plates, etc. One manu- 
facturer using a fibrous material 
has engraved decorative characters 
directly on the Strenes’ metal, 
eliminating the need for inserts. 
This compares to the casket manu- 





Fig. 3—Refrigerator top die has made 

more than 750,000 parts. Still in 

excellent condition. Makes a 3-inch 

double-cornered draw in 0.050-inch 
material 
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facturer who uses Strenes emboss- 
ing dies to form casket hardware. 

Another use for this material is 
in bushings where it is hardened 
and ground to limits of plus 0.000 
and minus 0.003-inch. A typical ap- 
plication is on marine pumps, more 
than 1000 being furnished one manu- 
facturer of this product in 1937. 

Strenes C is referred to in above 
case histories. Strenes B is_ nol 
recommended for heat treatment 
where maximum hardness is re- 
quired. Both are made with special 
equipment by a controlled process. 
Originated and produced only by 
Advance Foundry Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, Strenes metal analysis is 
varied slightly in most every appli- 
cation to produce the exact charac- 
teristics desired on that job. This 
largely accounts for the successful 
record made by Strenes metal dies 
in the wide variety of applications 
in which it is being used. 


Aircraft Use 
Many Alloys 


@ AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
utilizes a wide variety of alloys for 
different parts of the structures. 
Since strength combined with light 
weight and corrosion resistance are 
the essential qualities involved, it is 
interesting to note the particular 
alloys employed. 

These may be grouped roughly in- 
to aluminum alloys and steel alloys. 
Bent and formed parts which may 
be severely formed during shaping 
employ bars, sheet and tube stock 
of aluminum alloy 24SO. _ Parts 
mainly flat or not severely formed 
which also may be made from bars, 
sheets ar tubes usually consist of 
aluminum alloy 24ST. Truss mem- 
bers in wing spars commonly tubu- 
lar in form employ aluminum alloy 
24SRT which alloy also is used in 
the form of corrugated sheet as un- 
der surface of wing covering. Out- 
side skin of bodies and wings in the 
form of straight sheet is usually 
Alclad alloy, similar in specification 
to above alloys. 


Aluminum Tubing Used 


Welded furniture, largely made 
from tubing, employs aluminum al- 
loy 17ST. Fuel and oil lines use 
tubing of aluminum alloy type 52S. 
Tanks for fuel and oil are made 
from 3SO aluminum sheet. Alumi- 
num type 2S is used principally for 
heating and ventilating ducts, also 
for conduit and miscellaneous small 
parts. 

Steel alloys include SAE 4130 
which is a chromium-molybdenum 
steel. This is used in bar, sheet 
and tube forms for practically all 
steel parts except where extremely 





heavy sections may be _ required. 
These heavier sections, made from 
solid bars and heavy plates, usually 
consist of SAE 4340, a chromium- 
nickel-molybdenum alloy. 

Bolts and clevis pins are made 
from alloy type SAE 2330 which con- 
tains 3% per cent nickel. Alloy type 
SAE 1020 is used to a limited extent 
for case-hardened parts. Hardened 
gears usually employ SAE 2515. 

Alloy type SAE 1025 is used to a 
limited extent for staked bushings 
and parts of similar nature. Spring 
parts are made from alloys such as 
type SAE 1065 and SAE 1095. 

Stainless steels are employed in 
a number of places including heat- 
ing boilers, steel parts in contact 
with salt water and parts on which 
no protective coating can be applied. 
Exhaust collector rings, stoves, etc. 
use considerable Inconel. 

The alloys listed above are em- 
ployed by the Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Seattie, Wash., for service indicated 
in their particular type of airplane 
construction. Practice of other air- 
plane companies may differ slightly 
from that given. 


Air Conditioning Field 
Covered in New Text 


HM Air Conditioning, Heating and 
Ventilting, by J. Ralph Dalzell and 
Charles L. Hubbard; fabrikoid, 571 
pages, 5% x 8% inches; published 
by American Technical society, Chi- 
cago; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
for $4; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 


In a field of such recent growth 
many methods are employed for de- 
signing, applying and installing sys- 
tems and equipment. The authors 
therefore chose to present several 
methods, all of which have been 
found practical in a field with few 
standard practices. 

Principles and calculations have 
been simplified to place them within 
reach of those possessed of mathe- 
matical and simple algebraic know- 
ledge. A number of descriptions of 
actual or representative jobs are 
given, to show the applications of 
principles, but no attempt has been 
made to cover all possible applica- 
tions. 

Practice problems are presented 
but without answers being given, as 
probably no two engineers would 
arrive at exactly the same conclu- 
sion. This is due to varied applica- 
tion of principles and different use 
of tables and charts. Numerous 
manufacturers’ tables of operation 
and selection have been included, to: 
supply all that is necessary for 
classroom and individual use. 


An excellent index assists the 
reader in finding references to a 
given subject. 
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Press Lubricated 
With Filtered Oil 
@ E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


recently has introduced a new two- 


point suspension single or double- 
action press with a 10-inch stroke 
and a 5-inch adjustment of slide. 
Motion to the slide is accomplished 
through heavy, full eccentrics, cast 
as a unit with the bull gears. This 
entire unit is enclosed within the 


crown and is lubricated by a con- 


stant flow of filtered oil handled by 
a combination oil pump and filter. 

An indicator on the crown gives 
position of eccentrics, and a graduat- 
ed scale on the right-hand gib tells 
at what distance slide is adjusted 
up or down. 

In the bed are three 24-inch diam- 
eter externally-guided pneumatic 
cushions, with extra long guides to 





alignment. Dis- 


accurate 
tance from bed to slide is adjustable 


insure 


up to 30 inches. Bolster measures 
60 x 108 inches, front to back by 
right to left, and is 6 inches thick. 


Milling Cutters 
Are Standardized 


@ Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, has de- 
veloped a new standard line of 
tungsten carbide-tipped remecvable 
blade milling cutters, embodying 
the Continental-type RC blade lock. 
Standardization program is expect- 
ed to speed deliveries and reduce 
blade and tip replacement costs. 
In the construction of the blade 
lock, tapered ‘blades fit into accur- 
ately tapered seats, blade supports 
being integral with the cutter body. 
Blades may be adjusted individually 
any desired amcunt. This type of 
lock facilitates setup or changing 
of blades, since blades are locked in 
place in pairs with an external 
clamp requiring only a turn cof an 
Allen wrench to tighten or ease the 
clamp. Other advantages of this con- 
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struction include assurance of maxi- 
mum heat conductivity through pro- 
vision of accurately fitting full-face 
blade seats and security of blade 
lock without need for end stops. 


New Pump Line 
Services Broad Field 


@ Goulds Pumps Inc., Senaca Falls, 
N. Y., has announced a complete 
new line of single stage, side suc 
tion, ball bearing centrifugal pumps, 
with capacities from 5 to 1600 gal 
lons per minute, against heads up 
to 110 feet. 

Simplicity of construction and de 
sign with unusual structural! 
strength are outstanding features of 
these pumps. Modern hydraulic de- 
sign is embodied in casings, impell- 
ers and stuffing boxes. These pumps 
are suited for general water sup 
ply; circulating and transfer service 
in industrial plants; for handling 
hot and cold water, brine, etc., in 
the air conditioning and _ heating 
fields; and for irrigation and other 
farm supply service. 


Riveter Is Flexible 


@ Chicago Rivet & Machine Co., 
1810 South Fifty-fourth avenue, 
Chicago, recently has introduced a 
flexible bench-type riveting unit, de- 
Signed to give to small volume 
manufacturers the advantages of au- 
tomatic multiple setting. 

This riveter has double riveting 
heads and an adjustable centering 
device. One head remains station- 
ary, while the other can be adjusted 
quickly in or out by mens of a 
belerank and lead screw. Drive is a 
’4-horsepower motor, and a single 
clutch operates plunger, providing 
uniform rivet insertion and closure 
and eliminating marring of rivet 
head or unbalanced tension. Heads 
may be operated simultaneously to 
set two rivets at a time, or the feed 
on either head may be locked to per- 
mit single rivet setting. 

Two models of this machine are 
available, one for 
other for heavy duty work. 


Buff Is Air Cooled 


BM Udylite Co., 1653 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit, has added to its 
line a new buff, known as the Mas- 
terfold, constructed on a_ principle 
designed to give faster cutting, 
longer life and better finish. 

Cloth is folded to present mul- 
tiple edges that cut instead of rub, 
and to provide air spaces between 
plies. This dissipates heat generated 
by friction due to pressure of buff 
on work. Buffing action is uniform 


light, and the 
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over entire face of wheel, and ridg- 
ing, pitting and chattering are elim- 
inated. 

This buff is designed to finish all 
metals and plastics, and can be 
used on both automatic machines 
and hand operated lathes. Best re- 
sults are obtained at speed of 8000 
surface feet per minute. 


Drills Large Parts 


@ Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Oak- 
ley, Cincinnati, had introduced a 
high speed radial drill, developed for 
manufacturers whose work includes 
much small drilling and tapping in 
fairly large parts. 

With the use of a 2-speed alternat 
ing current motor, six spindle speeds 
can be obtained with this drill. 
Three rates of power feed, 0.003, 


0.006 and 0.009-inch per revolution 
of spindle, are instantly selected by 
setting indicator lever at center of 
Power feed is engaged by 
levers 


head. 


quick-return directly above 











spindle, which are used also for hand 
feeding. Spindle control lever op- 
erates built-in pushbuttons control- 
ling the 1-horsepower motor which 
is mounted at rear of the head. 
Arm and column are clamped by 
levers within easy reach of operator, 
and arm elevation is manually op- 
erated. Head is fully enclosed and 
contains a rotary pump which cir- 
culates oil to every moving part. 
Spindle is chromium nickel steel and 
is mounted on anti-friction bearings, 
packed in grease. 

Design of this drill makes it suit- 
able for plants producing automo- 
tive and aircraft parts, agricultural 
machines, electrical devices, military 
equipment and business machines. 


Gun Sprays 
Heavy Materials 


@ Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll av- 
enue, Chicago, has announced an 
improved spray gun for heavy ma- 
terials, designed so that asphalt 
paints, sound deadener' materials 
containing sand and other abra- 
Sives, and similar substances will 
flow easily through from material 
inlet to nozzle. 

This gun is offered with a variety 
of nozzles and has a “%-inch mate- 
rial inlet opening. Nozzles can be 
furnished to deliver either round 
or flat spray. Like the model it 
replaced, this gun is of the internal 
atomization type. 


Welder Is Portable 


@ Giant Grip Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., has added to its line a port- 
able alternating current welder for 
heavy duty service. 

This model has two dials on front 
of its cabinet instead of a switch 
on the top or panel board. It has 
a specially designed transformer, re- 
actance control, static high fre 
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quency current, a large number of 
heat controls and a cooling system 
that eliminates hot spots in the 
coils. 

Welding range is from 10 amperes 
to maximum output, with constant 
open circuit voltage that assures 
are flexibility at all amperages. 
This model is built in three sizes 
with capacities from 165 to 300 am- 
peres and weight from 215 to 325 
pounds. 


Injects Metal 
At High Pressure 


@ Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, 
Wis., has announced a series of cold 
chamber die casting machines for 
the high pressure casting of alumi- 
num, magnesium and brass. 

These machines are made in three 
sizes. The smallest, Known as No. 





400, has a capacity for aluminum 
castings up to 0.9 pound, for brass, 
1.5 pounds and for magnesium, 0.6 
pound. Total injection pressure on 
metal is 19,000 pounds. The inter- 
mediate size machine, No. 440, has 
capacities of 2, 1.2, 5 and 3 pounds 
for aluminum, magnesium, zinc 
and brass, respectively. Its injec- 
tion pressure is 38,000 pounds. Rat- 
ed capacities of the largest size, No. 
404, are 3.25, 2.16, 7.4 and 4.5 pounds 
for metals in above order, at an in- 
jection pressure of 63,000 pounds. 
Hydraulic power provides pressure 
to force molten metal into die space, 
and a hydraulic locking mechanism 
holds die closed during casting pe- 
riod. 

A separate melting furnace and 
crucible are used, from which suc- 
cessive shots of metal are ladled 
into a well under the die. Machine 
may continue to operate automat- 
ically, with a finished casting re- 
moved and a new shot of metal 
ladled into well manually during 
each cycle. 


Lathe Turns Shells 


@ Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., has recently developed a 
single-purpose plain turning lathe 
for heavy turning of shells and 
other jobs such as rifle turning and 





gun-barrel turning on machine guns. 

Spindle speeds and feeds are ob- 
tained with pickoff gears between 
motor and headstock and between 
spindle and feed rod mechanism. 
Oil pan is furnished as regular 
equipment, and oil pump equipment 
can be furnished as an extra. 

Lathe has a swing over ways of 
16‘ inches, a swing over bridge of 
10*s inches, and the distance be- 
tween centers with cam tail five- 
foot bed as 17 inches. Six, seven, 
eight and ten-foot bed lengths can 
be furnished. 


Industrial Battery 
Has Increased Capacity 


@ Electric Storage Battery Co., Al- 
legheny avenue and Nineteenth 
street, Philadelphia, has placed on 
the market another super type elec- 
tric industrial truck battery of suf- 
ficient capacity to provide power to 
operate trucks of 30,000 pounds ca- 
pacity for 12 hours on one charge. 

Battery of standard assembly with 
18 cells, 21 plates, assembled in steel 
trays, weighs approximately 4200 
pounds, and is 54% inches long, by 
25% inches high, by 31% inches 
high, overall. Its capacity is 1000 
ampere hours, or 34.4 kilowatt 
hours. A 24-cell size, with 21 plates 
per cell, has a capacity of 45.9 kilo- 
watt hours at normal discharge 
rate. 

This battery has been developed 
particularly for use in the steel and 
automobile industries, where huge 
ram and fork trucks with load ca- 
pacities of 30,000, 40,000 and even 
50,000 pounds are employed. 


Grinder Has Protractor 
Type Tool Support 


@ Baldor Electric Co., 4351 Dun- 
can avenue, St. Louis, has an- 
nounced several changes in con- 
struction of its carbide tool grind- 
er. 

Tool rest tables are adjustable to 





compensate for wheel wear, and the 
angle of each table is indicated by 
protractors mounted on sides of 
grinder. Machine is powered with 
a ‘%*-horsepower reversible motor, 
rated at 3400 revolutions per min- 
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ute. Motor is equipped with full 
size ball bearings and thrust wash- 
ers to prevent end play, and is dust- 
proof. Grinder can be supplied with 
an especially adapted diamond 
wheel dresser. 


Holds Packages 
On Steep Incline 


@ United States Rubber Products 
Inec., 1790 Broadway, New York, has 
developed a conveyor belt of special 
crepe rubber cover design for han- 
dling packaged material on a great 
er degree of incline than is normally 
encountered. 

Crepe surface of this belt has re- 


markable holding qualities and is 
said to be tough and resilient. While 


it provides necessary roughness, its 


design is such that it is cleaned 
easily. 
Belt is furnished on 28 and _ 32- 


ounce duck, with minimum top cover 
thickness of 1/16-inch. 


Drills Electric 
Razor Cutters 


@ Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has added to its line a vertical 
7-spindle drilling and tapping ma 
chine for handling the right and left 
hand stationary cutters of an elec 
tric razor. 

Machine has a standard positive 
cam feed automatic unit equipped 
with a 5-spindle multiple drill head 
and a smaller unit equipped with a 


2-spindle tapping head with com- 
pensating spindles. Latter is driven 
by a reversing motor, with limit 












switches controlling amount of tap 
travel. 

Work holding fixtures are of 
hand clamping type, and drills are 
started accurately through guide 
bushings. Fixture at front of ma- 
chine is used for loading and remov- 
ing pieces. 

By continuous six-station opera- 
tion, a production rate of 900 pieces 
per hour is maintained. 


Employs 
Rubber Conveyor 


@ American Foundry Equipment 
Co., 555 Byrkit street, Mishawaka, 
Ind., has introduced a small airless 
abrasive blasting unit designed to 
clean a limited volume of small 





treated 


heat 
parts, springs and stampings. 


castings, forgings, 

Unit consists of a patented bladed 
wheel, turning at 2250 revolutions 
per minute. Abrasive is fed into 
bladed sections of wheel through a 
control gate located at center of 
wheel, and centrifugal force hurls 
abrasive upon the work. Volume and 
direction of abrasive is controlled 
so that any type of finish is ob- 
tainable. 

A rubber conveyor is used with 
this machine for tumbling the work, 
instead of the usual metal conveyor, 
giving a gentle tumbling action in 
which pieces cascade one over an- 
other. Travel of conveyor is adjust- 
able through a speed reducer, per- 
mitting control of time work is 
exposed to blast. 

Machine has an operating capaci- 
ty of two cubic feet, and is known 
as the 20 x 27-inch model. A total 
of 6 horsepower is required for op- 
erating the unit. 


Controls Temperature 


@ Mercoid Corp., 4201 Belmont av- 
enue, Chicago, has devised a_ two- 
stage thermostat suitable for room 
temperature control on gas or oil 
burners, for eliminating overshoot- 
ing temperatures on stokers with 
forced circulating warm air sys- 
tems, and for regulating two-speed 














fans in air conditioning applications. 

Instrument is equipped with two 
dustproof sealed mercury contact 
switches, operated by means of bi- 
metal coil and two permanent mag- 
nets. Maximum capacity of each 
circuit of thermostat is 9/10 am- 
pere at 24 volts or less, 


Gear Measuring Blocks 
Provide Accurate Check 


@ Illinois Tool Works, 2501 North 
Keeler avenue, Chicago, has an- 
nounced development of gear meas- 
uring blocks, used in conjunction 
with micrometers to provide a sim- 
ple and accurate means of checking 
pitch diameter and tooth thickness 
of spur or helical gears of either in- 
volute or stub tooth systems. 

Each set consists of three blocks, 
two male and one female, and is 
constructed for a_ specific pitch 
and pressure angle. Two male 
blocks are used for gears having 
an even number of teeth, and the 
combination of one male and one 
female for gears with an odd num- 
ber of teeth. Readings are reliable 
because the blocks check while con- 
tacting one certain part of the in- 
volute, the line of action. 

Measurements are made quickly 
and the mathematical formula used 
is simple and easily understood. If 
the micrometer anvils are seated 
squarely on the flat top surface of 
the blocks, all requirements for an 
accurate reading are fulfilled. 


Grinders Adaptable 


To Precision Work 


@ Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Tow- 
son, Md., has developed two new 
high speed die grinders, Nos. 7 and 
12, to meet demand for light weight, 
compact tools of maximum power. 

These grinders are_ especially 
adaptable to precision grinding in 
die shops, metal working plants and 
tool rooms, and can be used on met- 
als, composition materials, wood 
and stone. Both tools are equipped 
with universal motors. Single pur- 
pose, %-inch chuck will accom- 
modate wheels, pencil stones, rotary 
files and burrs. Spindle housings 
are steel with bearings mounted at 
extreme ends to absorb radial load. 
Both grinders have a_ no-load 
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speed of 19,000 and a full-load speed 
of 12,000 revolutions per minute. 
Chief difference between models is 
size; No. 7 weighs 2% pounds and 
is 9 inches long; No. 12 weighs 4 
pounds and is 14% inches in length. 
The smaller model will take wheels 
up to 2-inch diameter and_ the 
larger grinder can be used with 2'2- 
inch wheels. 


Relays Give Low 
Voltage Protection 


@ Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has placed on the 
market a line of open type midget 
relays, alternating or direct current, 
which can be equipped with single 
or double pole and single or double 
throw contacts. 

With either two or three wire con- 
trol, magnet coil may be energized 
either from main line circuit or from 
an independent circuit. With two- 
wire control a single pole switch or 
equivalent device is required. Low 
voltage release is obtained with this 
arrangement. Should line voltage 
fail or drop to a low value, relay 
will open and remain open until nor- 
mal voltage is restored. Three-wire 
instrument control requires a single 
pole double throw momentary con- 
tact switch. 

Standard features of these relays 
include: continuous duty, low power 
consumption coil; _ silver-to-silver, 
self-cleaning and self-aligning con- 
tacts; cadmium plated metai parts, 
except contacts; molded insulating 
hase. 


Coal Washery 


For Moderate Tonnage 


@ Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has announced ad- 
dition of a junior model to its line 
of coal washeries. 

This is a two-cell unit, embodying 
basic features of larger modeis built 
by same company. It is designed to 
meet need for equipment for clean 
ing sized coal, %s-inch to 6-inch, at 
rate of 20 to 50 tons per hour. This 
washery is recommended for the pro- 
ducer of moderate tonnages, or the 
operator who now employs tippel 
preparation and needs to clean one 
or more additional sizes. 


Threading Unit 
Has Receding Chaser 


@MLandis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., has added to its line a threading 
and cutting machine with receding 
chaser die head, having a capacity 
from 1 5/8 to 4%-inch outside diam- 
eter. 


Machine will generate a tapered 
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pipe thread of any length up to 
inches and will cut all tapers regu 


larly used for plain pipe. Receding 
chaser feature reduces cutting strain 
and permits use of a narrow chaser. 

Die head has a universal adjust 
ment for size, and is equipped with 
a micrometer adjustment for ex 
tremely accurate setting. Both rough- 
ing and finishing cuts can be made 
without any diametrical adjustment 
of the head. Taper is controlled by 
a sine-bar which is adjusted easily 
for all tapers. Forward travel of 
die head is controlled by a reversible 
leadscrew, located centrally between 
guides of the machine. 

Various feeding speeds required 
are obtained by means of pitch 
change gears housed in a gearbox 
at headstock end of machine. 


Prevents Silicosis 


@ American Optical Co., South. 
bridge, Mass., has developed a res. 
pirator designed to prevent silicosis 
among workers engaged in mining, 
tunneling, drilling, quarrying and 
processing of mineral products con- 
taining silica. 

Respirator is intended to provide 





maximum comfort so that workers 
will not object to wearing it. Facial 
adjustment is unnecessary. Com- 
pactness, light weight and improved 
valves which ease inhalation and ex: 
halation add to comfort. Respirator 





has a large effective filter area of 
42 square inches. It has been ap- 
proved by the United States bureau 
of mines. 


Electrode Holder 
Has Adjustable Tension 


Tweco Products Co., Wichita, 
Kan., has added to its welding line a 
new electrode holder, featuring a 
completely insulated spring tension- 
ing member. 

Spring tension is adjustable to 
Suit strength of the operator or size 
of electrode. Copper holder jaws 
are grooved and have a positive an- 
gular position electrode lock from 
which the rod cannot fall out of po- 
sition. The handle grip, guard and 
trigger are shockproof. Holders 
are cadmium plated to prevent rust 
and minimize spatter pickup and 
corrosion. 


Provides Definite 
Time Acceleration 


@ Cutler-Hammer Inc., Twelfth & 
St. Paul avenue, Milwaukee, has 
introduced a line of direct current 
machine tool controllers for heavy 


duty applications below 10 horse- 
power and for general purpose 


above 10 horsepower. 

A timing device which operates 
magnetically provides positive time 
acceleration, unaffected by load, 
temperature or other working con 
ditions. Once adjusted to obtain de- 
sired starting period, controller 
will always accelerate in this same 
time. 

Controller is housed in new style 
case with snap-on cover. A tilting 
panel frame allows quick access 
to rear of panel. These controllers 
include non-reverse and reversing 
types, with and without dynamic 


braking, for both constant speed 
and variable speed motors. They 
are available for use with either 
pushbutton or drum type maste} 


switch, and in all standard ratings 
up to 75 horsepower, 115 volts; and 
150 horsepower, 230 and 550 volts. 


Has Unbreakable Lens 


B Bright Star Battery Co., Clifton, 
N. J., has placed on the market a 
rugged industrial flashlight for use 
in mining, electrical work, public 
service and field work where rough 
handling is common. 

Flashlight is made of plastic ma- 
terial and is unaffected by oil, 
grease, water or the corrosive ac- 
tion of exhausted batteries. Its lens 
is unbreakable, and bulb is protect- 
ed by a shock absorber. Corrugated 
ribbing of the case provides a firm 
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grip, and switch button is large wheel size. Wheels can be used wheels, grinder’is equally suitable 


enough to be operated easily with a down to wheel flanges, making it for vitrified wheels. 
gloved hand necessary to throw away only a 


small stub. Speed changes are ef- 


fected quickly, and wheels cannot be Compressors Have 


Grinder Uses overspeeded. It is unnecessary to Jyight-Weight Mountings 
High Speed Wheels disturb the main spindle or bear- & : a 
ings when replacing belts. This @ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
@ Hammond Machinery Builders grinder is built to withstand extra N. J., has added to its line cf port- 
Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., has placed strain exerted upon it by high able air-cooled compressors three 
on the market a grinder designed speeds. light-weight models, delivering 55, 
primarily for use with high speed Machine will handle wheels with oS ane Ie) cine feet Of Gir per ate. 
wheels 18 to 30-inch diameters, and may be ute, respectively. 
Spindle speed of this machine is operated by motors having from 10 Two largest modeis incorporate a 
widely variable, permitting an effi to 25 horsepower. Although de- two-stage, air-cooled compressor and 
cient surface speed regardless of signed especially for high speed are furnished with either gasoline 


or oil engine. Smallest compressor is 
single-stage and is driven by a gaso- 
line engine. 

Compressor mountings are light- 
weight, with rigid construction 
throughout, permitting towing at 
speeds up to 35 miles per hour. 
Wheels are furnished with either 
pneumatic or solid rubber tires. 


Fans Operate at 
High Temperatures 


@ Michiana Products Corp., Michi 
gan City, Ind., has developed a line 
of industrial fans for high tempera- 
ture application, such as handling 
hot gases of products of combustion 
in heat conservation systems, for an- 
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PERKINS MAN COOLERS, 
recognized as the most efficient 
appliance for bringing comfort to 
workers in hot places, are proving 
a vital factor in production. They nealing, hardening, galvanizing, tin 
are keeping men comfortably at plating and other types of furnaces. 
work in the hottest places, reducing These fans are constructed of 
labor turnover, speeding pro- heat-resisting alloys and embody a 
novel design. They are capable of 
operating at temperatures up to 
Made in OSCILLATING and limit of alloys used in construction, 
STATIONARY types, (both port- or about 1800 degrees Fahr. 
able). 





duction. 


Controls Planer Motor 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
a tady, N. Y., has introduced a limit 
oO. Fr. PERKINS & SON Te 5 @) & 40) 4am MASS. switch designed to control inter- 


mittent operation of feed motors 
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on planers, plate planers, _ tool 
grinders and other machines where 
an intermittent feed or index func- 
tion is regularly repeated. 

Switch consists of a drive shaft 
connected to feed mechanism; an 
indexing means for setting amount 
of feed to be obtained at each in- 
dividual operation; and a resetting 
mechanism for automatically bring- 
ing switch to zero position after 
each individual operation has been 
completed. Drive shaft operates 
switch through magnetic clutch. 

Device is furnished in a cast 
aluminum case, measuring 4% x 
513/16 x 63/16 inches. 


Solenoid Actuates Valve 


wc. B. Hunt & Son, Salem, O., 
have placed on the market a con- 
trol valve for operation of air cyl- 
inders of diameters not over 3 
inches with correspondingly short 
strokes. 

Valve is suitable for air pressure 
up to 200 pounds, operating on Gen- 
eral Electric solenoid with low am- 
perage characteristics. In valving 
principle employed there is no met- 
al-to-metal contact. Stainless steel 
plunger is only moving part in the 
valving unit. There is no leakage; 
increase in air pressure tends only 
to tighten the air seal. Valve is 
furnished for two-way and three. 








way operations, either normally 
closed or normally opened. It is 
available only in the %%-inch I.P.T. 
size. 


Saw Has Two Triggers 


@ Stanley Electric Tool division, 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
has added to its line a lightweight 
electric handsaw designed for heavy 
duty continuous operation and fast 
cutting. 

It has a 6-inch blade and cuts to a 
depth of 1% inches. A duplex han- 
dle, with two triggers, makes saw 
easy to handle in any position. Only 
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one adjustment is necessary to reg- type of metal within a range of 30 
ulate depth of cut. Saw is fully inches in width and unlimited length. 
equipped with safety features ap- Cuts made by this machine are 
proved by insurance companies and clean and accurate, and machining 
industrial commissions. seldom is required. Cutting can be 


done from a tracing, template o1 
pattern, and more than one torch 
Cutting Device can be used when multiple cuts are 
desired. Machines to cut wider than 


Has Varied Application 30 inches are available by special 
order. 

m@Compressed Industrial Gases Inc., Completely assembled unit weighs 

221 North LaSalle street, Chicago, approximately 100 pounds and may 

has added to its line an automatic be carried by one man when _ un- 

flame cutting machine, Known as assembled. Machine can be assem 

the Gas-O-Graph, which will cut auy bled by a single operator and ready 
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% Creative engineering and scientific development make Horsburgh 
and Scott Herringbone Speed Reducers exceptionally smooth-running 
drives...in service their accomplishments border on the magical. 
Exclusive features of design and construction bring maintenance cost 
close to the zero point and depreciation exceedingly low, even under 


very heavy shock loads. H & S Reducers are steel-muscled for 
industry's hardest tasks. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 448-page Catalog 
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for operation in five minutes. If de- 
sired, cutter may be installed as a 
Stationary and permanent unit 
through use of special table. Port 
able feature, however, effects sub- 
stantial economies, because machine 
can be taken to part to be cut, avoid- 
ing necessity of moving cumbersome 
pieces of metal. 


Grinds Sole Plates 


@ Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
tidge avenue, East St. Louis, IIL, 
has placed on the market an auto- 









matic twin spindle electric sole 
plate grinding and polishing ma- 
chine, which can be used for other 
grinding and polishing operations 
within its capacity. 

The grinding operation removes 
scale and sufficient metal to obtain 
a clean, smooth, straight surface 
on sole plates. High speed, hard 
center grinding wheels are used 
the full width. Oscillating motion 
of carriage prevents straight line 


scratches and unequal wear to 
faces of grinding and _ polishing 
wheels. 


Approximately 200 castings are 
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ground and finished per hour. Car- 
riage travel is 30 feet per minute. 
Spindle speed is 2500 revolutions 


per minute for 14-inch grinding 
wheels, and 15-horsepower motor 
turns at 1750 revolutions per min- 
ute. 


Contamination of 
Castings Prevented 


@ Tamms Silica Co., 228 North 
LaSalle street, Chicago, has devel- 
oped a set of three skimmers de- 
signed to eliminate contamination 
of castings in the foundry. 

These scientifically designed 
skimmers are made of high heat 
resisting alloys and will not cause 
impurities in high temperature, 
non-ferrous metals brought about 
by skimmer disintegration. They 
are not affected by chemical action 
of alloy or flux. 


Control Unit 
Is Photoelectric 


i United Electronic Industries Inc., 
37 Rawson street, Long Island City, 
N. Y., has produced a photoelectric 
relay, complete with light source, 
designed to serve as a general pur- 
pose control in many industrial ap- 
plications. 

Unit operates on 110-volt, 60-cycle 
alternating current. Internal tele- 
phone type relay contacts carry a 
load of 2 amperes, 110 volts, 60 
cycles, alternating current, non-in- 
ductive. Relay requires a minimum 
of 3 foot-candles on photocell, and 
impulses between each operation 
must be at least 1/20 second. Con- 
trol has one amplifier tube and one 
photocell. 

Light source furnished’ with 
equipment has a_  32-candlepower 
bulb and will operate control at 
25 feet. It is supplied with a 2-inch 
focal length lens. Light beam may 
enter two sides of the box; special 
knockouts are provided. 

This relay, known as Model 50, 
lists for $24.75, complete with light 
source, F.O.B., Long Island City. 
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Strip Mill 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


Operation of trucks is directed by 
the head of the particular depart- 
ment they serve and each truck 
covers a specific route which varies 
with operating conditions. The 
seven ram trucks are electrically 
driven from storage batteries. 
Five trucks are non-tilting type 
with 15,000-pound capacity, 72-inch 
ram and four-wheel drive and steer- 





Fig. ll—Coils roll down inclined 

track against stop which positions 

them for the ram trucks as shown 
here 


ing. One other non-tilting type 
truck has a capacity of 8000 pounds 
with front wheel drive and rear 
Wheel steering. There also is one 
tilting type ram truck of 6000 
pounds capacity with a 32-inch ram 
that will lower to within 12 inches 
of the floor and will tilt forward 5 
degrees and backward 20 degrees. 
All ram trucks are equipped with 
solid rubber tires. 


Quick Battery Change 


An interesting feature of truck 
maintenance is the speed with which 
batteries may be changed. This is 
made possible by the type of bat- 
tery and arrangement of battery 
recharging room. Spare batteries 
are recharged and serviced in a 
straight line under an _ electric 
traveling hoist. A truck is driven 
into a space provided in the recharg- 
ing line. Spreader arms on the hoist 
grip under lips on the steel battery 
case, lifting out the spent battery 
which is placed at the far end of 
the recharging line. A recharged 
battery then is’ picked up by the 
hoist and lowered into battery com- 
partment of the truck. Entire op- 
eration requires only three or four 
minutes and the truck again is ready 
for approximately eight hours of 
service. 


ing and damage to materials and 
equipment. In addition, special 
safety instructions are given these 
operators in safety meetings and 
by their foreman to prevent pos- 
sible injury to the operator or other 
workmen through improper hand- 
ling. 

Tractor, trailer and cranes also 
are used in the cold mill for hand- 
ling sheets between various finish- 
ing units. Two overhead electric 
cranes of 15-ton capacity serve the 
finishing department and two of the 
same capacity serve the cold mill 
shipping department. In galvaniz- 
ing department, the 15-ton crane is 
used to deliver sheets from pickling 
vats to galvanizing unit. Tractors 
and trailers carry galvanized sheets 
to additional finishing and shipping 
operations. 

Thus cranes, conveyors, ram 
trucks, tractors, trailers and special 
racks and grabs are all fitted into a 
co-ordinated system, each class of 
equipment serving where it is best 
adapted by individual conditions. 


° 


Lacquer Reveals Cracks 


@ Manufacturer of a heavy tractor 
uses a frame made from a large 
steel casting which has several open- 
ings or wells. These wells, the 
cored interior of the frame and also 
the interior of other large castings 
are now sprayed with a white lac 
quer which is lighter in color than 
the former red lead finish. This 
increases visibility of these interiors 
and makes it easier to work on 
them. 

An important advantage is that 
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cracks and imperfections formerly 
covered up by the red lead finish 
and not found until the casting 
failed in service now are discovered 
before machining as the lacquer re 
veals them clearly. 


Gas Boiler Solves 
Summer Heat Problem 


@ Confronted with necessity of 
finding a source of steam during 
the shutdown of its heating plant 
for the summer months, E. J. Me 
Leer & Co., Philadelphia, recently 
installed a small gas-fired boiler 
which furnishes steam used for 
cleaning oily metal sheets before 
painting for assembly. The installa 
tion was made with the co-operation 
of Industrial division of Philadel 
phia Gas Works Co. 


Keeps Out Dust 


@ Recommended for installation in 
locations subject to dust, grime 
and smoke, a new line of hinged 
dust-tight glass covers for industrial 
lamps has been introduced by Ben 
jamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. 

Entire cover assembly consists of 
only two parts, the cover prope 
including glass and gasket and the 
band with hinge which clamps to 
reflector bead. Hinged type con 
struction gives quicker access to 
reflector interior and_ eliminates 
danger of dropping glass. 

Covers are available for reflect 
ors in diameters from 8 to 22 inches, 
and are supplied in plain clear, day 
light, or impact-resisting glass 


Round Strand 


Flattened Strand 
“OT. ae 


Non-Rotating 


Preformed 


Steel Clad 


Locked Coil 
negutae Lay 
Lanets Lay 
Hemp oe 
Wire née Center 
Metallic Core 


Seale - Filler Wire 





810 W. Washington Blvd 
1554 Wazee Street 
520 Fourth Street 


(Gi tiaelere) 
Denver 
Niolamigaclilatias) 


All ram truck and tractor opera- 
tors are given instructions by their 
foreman as to proper operations of 
their machine to prevent overload- 


Warrington 
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Torch Aids in 
Paint Removal 


@ ALTHOUGH some painted sur- 
faces are simply sanded or brushed 
down in preparation for a new 
coat, the presence of cracks, chips 
or air holes often makes it desirable 
to remove the old paint entirely to 
leave the surface of the base ma 


terial clean and smooth for repaint- 


ing. An interesting method is de- 
tailed by The Linde Air Products 
Co. in Oxy-Acetylene Tips. The old 
paint is softened with a_ burner 
and then easily removed with a 
putty knife or scraper. The more 
coats of old paint, the better the 
paint burner works. 

Paint burner consists of an air- 
acetylene torch equipped with a 
flat head which spreads the flame 
out to a width of 3 inches. By 
simply changing the angle at which 
the torch handle is held, width of 
flame application on the work sur- 


face can be varied from *% to 3 
inches. 
No Scorching 
This makes it possible, when 


working on uneven surfaces, to re- 
move paint from grooves without 
scorching adjacent surfaces. A nee- 
dle valve on the handle provides 
quick adjustment of flame length 
from 1/16 to ‘-inch, according to 
volume of heat required. Flame is 
under direct control of the operator 
at all times and can easily be di- 
rected in places ordinarily difficult 
to reach. The flame of an air-acety- 
lene burner is free from soot and 
smoke. It is not easily blown out 
by the wind. It has a high, even 
temperature throughout and there 
is practically no low-temperature 


flame surrounding a_ high-tempera- 
ture center, hence the heat is ap- 
plied evenly over the entire flame 
area. 








Oven Efficiency Is Increased 





@ Broiler grill made 
from Apollo Chrom- 
Steel, a prefinished 
steel sheet produced 
by Apollo Metal 
Works, 66th place & 
So. Oak Park avenue, 
Chicago. 





Political Influence 
On German Steel 


Gemeinfassliche Darstellung des 

Hisenhuttenwesens, by German Iron 
and Steel institute; fourteenth edi- 
tion; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 
@ It is evident that a great demand 
has existed and still exists for this 
book, written in German, a popular 
treatise on iron and steel. Its first 
edition appeared in 1889, and now is 
in the fourteenth edition. No au- 
thors are named; the book is the 
result of the efforts of the staff of 
the German Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. It furnishes good reading not 
only for the layman, but also for 
the young engineer and for the econ- 
omist. 

Everything is described, from the 
history of iron through all existing 
manufacturing processes for mak- 
ing products of iron and steel, to 
materials testing and equipment of 
iron and steel works. This part 
covers 240 pages of 7 x 10 inches, 
with 124 illustrations. Then follow 
over 300 pages of economic statis- 
tics, history of the German iron and 
steel industry, and sociological prob- 


Quickly removes 
old paint, obtain- 
ing a smooth sur- 
face that needs 
no further prep- 
aration before 
applying new 
paint 





lems. Those who are thoroughly 
familiar with the technical part and 
might be bored by it, will enjoy 
the pages dealing with the economic 
problems. 

The German iron and steel indus- 
try had to adapt itself several times 
to revolutionary changes in supplies 
of raw material, to changing front- 
iers and to changing tariff condi- 
tions. It also had to adapt itself 
to changing policies of government, 
and to the dictates of the treaty of 
Versailles. 

While all this is interesting his- 
tory, it does not begin to compare 
in interest with the events in the 
iron and steel industry since the be- 
ginning of the Hitler regime. To 
those who wish to obtain first-hand 
information on present-day condi- 
tions in the German iron and steel 
industry, the book can be sincerely 
recommended. 


Wages Analyzed 


Differentials in Industrial Wages 
and Hours in the United States, by 
National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc.; cloth, 203 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; supplied by STEEL, Cleve- 
land, for $3.50; in Europe by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 


Comprehensive information is 
provided in this volume on existing 
differences in wages and hours of 
work of wage earners employed in 
identical occupations. 


Detailed data, presented in 180 
tables, show average hourly and 


weekly earnings received by male 
and female workers in different re- 
gions and states, in communities of 
different sizes and in large and 
small plants. Supplementary _in- 
formation on differences in living 
costs indicates the extent to which 
lower wages are, or are not, offset 
by lower prices for housing, food 
and other costs. 

Separate figures are given for in- 
dividual occupations in eight in- 
dustries, foundries and machine 
shops, furniture, lumber, cotton 
textile, printing, electricity, gas and 
paper and pulp. 


STEEL 














Steel Market Pauses 
In Forward Movement 


Wide Range of Buying 
Shows Steel Need 


Scrap Steady 


@ CONDITIONS in the steel industry continue to 
show improvement at a slow rate. The comparatively 
sharp rise of recent weeks has been checked, but this 
is considered as a corrective measure. 

With Labor day only three weeks away many ob- 
servers are setting that date as the starting point of 
the substantial improvement that has been looked 
forward to for months. General conditions point 
strongly in that direction and production of 1939 mod- 
el automobiles seems likely to require large tonnages 
of steel during September. 

August bookings have been at a better rate than 
in July and that in turn exceeded the June rate, 
though each rise was small. Sellers find buying is 
from widely diversified sources, indicating a general 
increase in needs of consumers. This applies to all 
classes of steel, with the possible exception of those 
used by railroads. The latter continue to remain 
out of the market, except for the New York Central, 
which plans to buy 28,600 tons of rails and do con- 
siderable car repair work. 

About 15,000 tons of oil line pipe for a Wyoming 
company was divided between two leading producers. 
Numerous bridge and waterpower projects are de- 
veloping tonnages of structural steel as work pro- 
gresses. Government work plans are being advanced 
with unusual speed to give early employment and 
considerable steel buying will result within a short 
time. In several states recent elections have author- 
ized bond issues for bridges, waterworks and similar 
projects on which bids will be asked this month. 

Sharp recent advances in scrap have carried prices 
to a level where readjustment seems necessary and eas- 
ing is apparent in some centers. Higher prices have 
brought out increasingly large supplies at some points, 
dampening the situation somewhat. As an offset to 
this it is believed a number of large consumers have 
relatively small stocks and will be forced to buy when 
steelmaking rates have risen further. Prices are hold- 
ing well in most cases but the advance has been 
checked. 

National rate of operation last week held at 40 per 
cent of capacity, in spite of loss of 3 points at Pitts- 
burgh and 4.5 points at Chicago. Consistently in- 
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creased rates at nearly all other centers served to 
balance these declines. Detroit points to 
52 per cent, Cleveland 3 points to 41, Youngstown 3 
points to 43, Cincinnati 7 points to 65, New England 
5 points to 40, Buffalo 2.5 points to 42 and 
Wheeling was unchanged 


gained 14 


eastern 
Pennsylvania 1 point to 30. 
at 54 per cent, Birmingham at 50 and St. Louis at 30. 
The 3-point loss at Pittsburgh brought the rate to 30 per 
cent and the 4.5 decline at Chicago resulted in 33.5 
per cent. 

Change to new models continues to hold automobile 
production to low levels, last week accounting for 
13,790 units, compared with 14,771 the preceding week. 
General Motors made 9800 compared with 10,800 the 
previous week. Chrysler assembled 1100 compared 
with 800 and Ford was idle, with no production. All 
other makers made a total of 2890 cars, compared with 
2596 the week before. 

Finished steel shipments by the United States Steel 
Corp. in July were 441,570 tons, 7.6 per cent lower than 
in June at 478,057 tons and comparing with 1,186,752 
tons in July last year. For seven months shipments 
this year total 3,451,924 tons, compared with 8,801,- 
026 tons in the same period last year. 

Steel ingot production in July was 1,982,058 gross 
With 1,638,277 tons in June, an in- 
Weekly production in July was 
July 


tons, compared 
crease of 21 per cent. 
148,429 tons, compared with 381,883 tons in June. 
production was nearly 57 per cent lower than in July, 
1937, at 4,556,304 tons. 

Slight adjustment in 
after the recent rapid advance resulted in the composite 
This is significant 


prices of steelmaking scrap 
price dropping 5 cents, to $14.58. 
only of the rapid pace at which prices had been ad- 
vancing over the past month or more. The iron and 
steel composite is 2 cents higher at $36.51 and the 
finished steel composite is unchanged at $57.20. 
World conditions show little change, Great Britain’s 


markets being depressed, five blast furnaces being 
blown out. Italy will join the international wire syn- 
dictate. South Africa is considering anti dumping 


duties against steel products from the United States. 


Prompt and al 





—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Aug. 13 

$36.51 
57.20 
14.58 


Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap.. 


steel, hot 
tin plate, 


alloy 


pipe, rails 
nails, 


not strip, 


pipe 


Aug. 6 July 30 
$36.49 $36.43 
57.20 57.20 
14.63 14.08 


strip, and cast iron pipe at represen cative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—dHeavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Three 
Months Ago 
May, 1938 


One 
Month Ago 
July, 1938 


$36.32 $38.50 
97.20 61.70 
13.06 11.47 


One 
Year Ago 
Aug., 1937 
$40.34 
61.70 
20.41 


[ron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., 
Sheets, hot rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 


Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts 
rin plate, per base box, Pitts. 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


Aug. 13, July May Aug. 
1938 1938 1938 1937 
2.25¢ 2.25c 2.45c 2.45¢c 
Be? «+ pt fe 0) 2.50 2.50 
2.57 2.5¢ Ay a 2.76 
Z.40 2.15 2.35 235 
2.10 2.10 2.25 2.29 
2.210 2.215 2.40 2.455 
2.10 2.10 2.30 2.30 
2.10 2.10 2.20 Lune 
2.15 2.295 2.41 2.435 
2.10 2.10 2.30 2.30 
2.15 2.15 2.40 2.40 
3.20 3.20 3.45 3.15 
3.50 3.50 3.80 3.80 
2.15 2.15 2.50 2.50 
3.20 3.20 3.25 3.25 
3.50 3.50 3.90 3.90 
2.60 2.60 2.90 2.90 

$5.35 $5.35 $5.85 $5.35 
2.45 2.45 2.75 2.75 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .%-inch, Pitts 


bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $34.00 


$34.00 $37.00 $37.00 


34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 
34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 
43.00 43.00 47.00 47.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Valley ... ee eae ig 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh... 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago 

Southern No. 2, Birmingham 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia 
Malleable Valley Se ae 
Malleable, Chicago eer ante 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Ferromanganese, del, Pittsburgh 


Scrap 

melting steel, Pittsburgh 
melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago. 
tails for rolling, Chicago 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens. . 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


Heavy 
Heavy 


Aug. 13, 


1938 


$21.34 


19.50 
21.34 
21.21 
20.00 
16.38 
19.89 
22.215 
20.00 
20.00 
28.34 
20.17 
97.77 


$15.25 
13.00 
14.25 
18.75 
16.75 


10.50 





Five 


Yea 


rs Ago 


Aug., 1933 
$29.92 
47.50 
11.57 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, 


bars, 


July May Aug. 
1938 1938 1937 
$21.34 $25.34 $25.26 
19.50 238.50 23.50 
21.34 25.34 25.26 
212i Deak. 2.21 
20.00 24.00 24.00 
16.38 20.38 20.38 
19.89 23.89 23.69 
22:235 26.215 26.135 
20.00 24.00 24.00 
20.00 24.00 24.00 
28.34 30.34 30.04 
20.17 2417 24.17 
97.77 107.77 107.29 


$12.05 
12.20 
12.05 
17.05 
14.95 


$3.75 
5.00 
10.80 


$11.55 
10.00 
11.05 
14.85 
13.60 


$4.25 
o.20 


11.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh, Gary 
Chicago, delivered 2.18¢c 


Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Detroit, del 2.25¢ 
Buffalo 2.15c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.15¢c 
New York, del. 2.39¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.32c 
Granite City, Ill 2.25c 
Middletown 2.15c 
Youngstown 2.15¢c 
Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast points 2.65¢ 


Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh, Gary 
‘hicago, delivered 


3.20¢ 
$.238¢ 


Buffalo 3.20c 
Cleveland 8.20c 
Detroit, delivered 3.30¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.52c 
New York, del. 3.54c 
Granite City, Ill] 3.30¢ 


3.20¢c 
3.20¢ 
3.80c 


Middletown 

Youngstown 

Pacific Coast points 
Galvanized No, 24 

Pittsburgh, Gary . 

Chicago, delivered . 

Buffalo 

Sparrows Point, Md. 

Philadelphia, del. 


3.50¢c 
3.53c 
3.50¢c 
3.50c 
3.67¢ 


New York, delivered .... 3.74c 
Birmingham : 3.50¢ 
Granite City, Il 3.60¢ 


Middletown 3.50¢c 


76 


3.50¢ 


Youngstown 
4.00c 


Pacific Coast 
Tin Mill Black No. 29 

Pittsburgh 

Gary i ; 

Granite City, I. 

Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


points 


3.15¢ 
3.15¢ 
3.25¢ 


Pittsburgh, Gary 3.95¢c 
Pacific Coast .. 4.65c 
Enameling Sheets 

No. 10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Sy ae 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown ... 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland 2.795C 3.35¢ 
Middletown .... 2.75c 3.35¢ 
*acific Coast ... 3.35c 3.95c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 
oe rer ee 24.00 25.00 
a 27.00 29.00 
re 34.00 36.00 
EEOE BINED 22s oo 21.50 23.50 
Cold’ Strip ..... 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 
Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 


Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 


Steel Plate 


—\ 


Birmingham 
Louis, oe 
Pacific Coast points. 


Tin and Terne Plate 


del. 


re 


2.10¢ 
2.34¢c 
2.70c 


gill te. ee 2.10¢ 
New York, del. ... 2.29e Tin plate, coke (base 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.15¢ box) Pittsburgh, Gary $5.35 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.42¢ Granite City vas 9.45 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c Mfg. terne plate, 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢c Pittsburgh, Gary...... 4.65c 
cos |) 3 (ESS aa ae er 2.10c Granite City 4.75c 
clg cil) oo) aE 2.10¢c 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10¢ 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c Bars 
CUM VPONL, BIOL, bocce cuss 2.10c Soft Steel 
Youngstown 2.10c Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
CULE ear 2.45¢ _. ee ‘ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c Pittsburgh .........-+.+. 2.25¢ 
" Cieavo Or Gary «oa. 2.25¢ 
Steel Floor Plates eter EES ete oi 
- so PRUNROHOM 2.6 6s. e se 2.25¢c 
OD an he 5 eden ss S.35€ Cleveland ............. 2.25¢ 
SRT MEU aie sk anc ee ee 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95¢c Buffalo PPS A Mii al 2.25¢ 
attaeniels 3.35¢ Detroit, delivered ...... 2.35¢ 
_ abla ak acre ‘9° Philadelphia, del. 2.57¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.62c 
Standard Shapes New York, del. ........ 2:59¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.10c Gulf gs er teens 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del. ...2.21%¢e Pacific Coast points 2.85¢ 
pe Loe 0. ae 2.27c Rail Steel 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ " 
etehem 4... ww... esc 2.10c To Manufacturing Trade 
Chicago Te ere ee ee fe iE ge a 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
MED ie a aces wi wia-tie ss 2.10¢e Detroit, delivered 2.20¢ 
Co MIG “SSHOVEIOTIG acces scnaizns 2.10c¢ 
STEEL 

















MME ig as a £8la Re OA Wee 2.10¢c 
Birmingham 2.10c 
Mae OPUS) vis sisca cee ess 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast points..... 2.70¢c 
Iron 
Terre Waute Id. ...4... 2.15¢ 
Si a ed ke 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. ..3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
2 


Cy tg. : hh er .05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
MOTT OWE © Os. eeu s tees 2.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered. . 2.15¢ 
a re 2.40¢ 
Pacific coast ports, f.o.b. 
les: re 2.50c¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.22¢c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 

Detroit, delivered....... 2.00c 

Pe DOLE Gk swse wads es 2.25¢ 

Pacific Coast — 2.35¢ 

Wire Products 

Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 


keg in carloads 
$2.45 
$2.45 


per 100 lb. 

Standard wire nails .... 

Cement coated nails .... 
(Per pound) 


Polished staples ........ 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40¢c 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.20¢ 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95¢ 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Ci. -COMMAA) .<.080.« GT00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column).. 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢ 
Spring wire ....... 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2. higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nats Cc. ct. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh . 2.70c 3.40¢ 
Chicago 2.70c 3.40¢c 
S009. TRA, was ss: Stwe 3.40¢c 
EPBEROUE 6 bk wees 2.75 *3.50c 
Cleveland ...... 2.70c 3.40c 
BUAIO 2.42... 2.70¢c 3.40c¢ 
*Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
ee 0.35 1: | 0.70 
MEO caess 0.75 i Las 
~ 1.55 BO 6 aa 3.80 
re 2.25 re 3.20 
4300 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
TRS Sin coc ba wesk wae 1.10 
li UE is Ge | 0 & lr 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats....... 0.15 
gy ae a 1.20 
100 Spring BAW .... 620. 0.85 
oh, Re 2 er 1.50 
Carbon WAL Sek ck Soi 450 0.85 
6200 spring flats .......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 

PROUT Gikiwsesae ca 2.40¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.40¢ 
ee! ae ares 2.75¢c 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 

Hot strip to 23}%-in. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 


town Birmingham 2.15¢ 
DOCETORG GE. 6 cn cclcwce 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢c 
New York, del. 2.51c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.25¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
CC, nes 5a blarwae wate 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. ate 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass...... 3.15¢ 
Cleve 
Carbon Pitts 
0.26—0.50 2.95c 
0.51—0.75 4.30c 
0.76—1.00 ..... 6.15¢c 
Ver TOO 2 ws cess 8.35¢ 
Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
TPRCPOIE, OG iwi eins 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.50¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill..... $42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
290—100 ibs. ......382.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.80c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.15c 
Track bolts, base ... 4.35c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
CRO es oo see oe 3.15¢ 


Tie plates, base ........ $46.00 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller 65-5-5 off 

Do, larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 

Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Tire. DORE... 

Stove Bolts 
packages with nuts at- 
tached 70-5 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 70-10-5 
off; in bulk 80-5 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


In 


Step bolts ........50-10-5-5 off 
Elevator bolts ....50-10-5-5 off 
Plow Bolts 
POU a re wae 65-5-5 off 


%-in. 
.60-10-5 off 


Semifinished hex.; 
and smaller ..... 
Do., % to 1-inch ..60-5-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch .60-5 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
(oot i 50-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in. smaller .70-10-10 off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...80-5 off 
Headless set screws.....75 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
CTCVGIOINE 5.c2400e 008 3.40c 
Structural, Chicago 3.40c 
vs-inch and_— smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve... .65-10 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. 1.c.l. $5.40; ¢.l. $5.75 off 
Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras... $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., Z points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 


Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
Wrist dctanakaawes, ey eee 
. ae vate ewe auad 66% 58 
1—3 3% 68% 60% 
Iron 
% 30 13 
i= 34 19 
1% 38 21% 
Bee a urns arene a Bein’ 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
ee ee ae . 61 52% 
2%—3 64 59% 
S$%—6 66 57% 
7 and 8 65 55% 
9 and 10 64% 55 
Id ONG Tasca. CGH 
Iron 
2 30% 15 
2% 31 31! 17% 
4 33% 21 
4%—8 32% ©6220 
9—12 5a pres eet: 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld...... 67% 
2, lap weld . 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld. 65 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 64 
10-inch lap weld....... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld....... 62% 
Iron 
BIk. Galv, 
% butt weld = 7 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld isic 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld .... 25% 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ....... 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9to12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less_ steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
: coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%* ©, D: 13 $ 9.72 23.71 
1%” O. D. 13 11.06 22.93 
= ©: BD, 13 12.38 19.35 
ou” OC. BD 13 13.79 21.68 
2%” O.D. 12 15.16 eats 
2} wo BD 12 16.58 26.57 
2%” ©. D a2 7.54 29.00 
ella, OB 12 18.35 31.36 
31 Oo. D 11 23.15 39.81 
1 2 8 10 28.66 49.90 
5 Oo. 9 44.25 73.93 
6” O. D. cs 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
17 OSD: 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%" ©. D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” O. D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1? ©, D: 13 11.64 13.42 
a”. COD. 13 13.04 15.03 
au” ©. D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” O. D 12 16.01 18.45 





2%" ©. 2D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%” O. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3 Oo. D 2 19.50 22.48 
3 Oo: DB 11 24.62 28.37 
4 Oo: D 10 30.54 5.20 
4 ©: D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5 Oo. D 9 46.87 54.01 
6 ©. D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 


4-in., Birmingham 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, 


(Gross Tons) 


Slabs 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered. 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 
6 x 6 te 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 

Detroit, delivered. 36.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to ,3- 
inch incl. 43.00 
Do., over #y to 47-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 


up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 


Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur.... $3.75 
Sonnellsville, fdry... 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem, fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur.... 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.25 


Chi., ov., outside del 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. .... 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 
Coke By-Products 

Spot, gal., freight allowed east 

of Omaha 

Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree...... 22.00¢ 


26.00c 
26.00c 


Solvent naphtha 
Industrial xylol 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 ib. drums) 16.25¢ 
Do. (450 lbs.) 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per 1b. 


Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 6.75¢ 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $26.75 
77 
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- No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis, northern .. 2155 2055 20.05 
Delivered prices 75.2.5 switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham. +20.12 a ree 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth ...... 22.08 22.08 Bs 22.58 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. +Over 0.70 phos. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- Low Phos. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer gg gg Pmt foc ole pone Pa., ee ang og N. Y., 
“0.0U, . se, c « € os 4 
Bethlehem, Pa. $21.00 $21.50 $20.50 $22.00 "eee en ee 
Birdsboro, Pe 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 —_ Charcsal 
hee sop ida , Valley furnace .......... $19.50 Lake Superior fur. . .$25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t . 16.38 ate 15.38 21.00 ; : ; : 
lt Ge) ae ol een 19.50 do., del. Chicago . 28.34 
Buffalo . 20.00 20.50 19.00 21.00 Lvies. Tenn 23.50 
Chicago 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Sil Rate Se Sats en ‘ 
level: 20. 20. 19. 20.50 very’T 
— a; ao: a Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $24.50; 6.51-7—$25.00; 
Detroit .. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 ie oa fo : = ’ 
Duluth 20.50 20.50 Ey 21.00 7-7.50—$25.50; 7.51-8—$26.00; 8-8.50—$26.50; 8.51-9—$27.00; 
Erie, Pa. . 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 9-9,50—$27.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
i PO, oa vssvendeads .. 21.75 22.25 21.25 22.75 Bessemer Ferresilicon+ 
Granite City, Il. . 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Hamilton, O. 20.00 20.00 19.50 tea plus $1 a ton. 
Neville Island, Pa 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.550 The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
ee NE hs a se ow Ae 1800... .a:. 5 Paves is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sharpsville, Pa. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 21.00 : |) ee $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. . 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Toledo, O. . 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 
Youngstown, O. ............ . 20.00 20.00 1950 2050 Refractories Magnesite 


Imported dead - burned 





tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices grains, net ton — 
or higher. Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Super = Mime oe timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: cg ee Oe eee $60.80 Do. ey ts i . 40.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 21.39 21.39 20.89 21.89 First Quality 1 — Pi glen , _ 
Baltimore from Birmingham 21.78 20.66 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 apy * “ on, DUIK.. $690 
Boston from Birmingham . 21.87 ‘ he Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 net ton, bags 26. 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 22.25 275 21.75 23.25 New Jersey ............ 52.50 Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Buffalo 22.25 22.75 21.75 23.25 Second Quality “ grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
Pe ; ~~ > Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 lah, Wash., net ton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehe m 23.50 24.00 . - , -” 
. 4 ~ ‘land 21.39 21.39 20.89 21.89 Georgia, Alabama Sitesi 34.20 bulk MesGion sie ies kw. eee 
tin _ sige er te ri  +90.22 mt ras ean | 49.00 Basic Brick 
11cagZo “om ¥ ane -TeU.ce . . ss - a 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 20.44 21.11 20.78 iil taiiieaie Ohio are Bie Me ios Geer he” 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 20.06 19.06 a aesicniiane eee ees inte, ‘Ghkreane tare $47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham . 20.32 ; 19.82 ate shane Ae dai Mi dtl Hd ° y ariciart ae aac becat a BUR AE SY ° 
ansiield ©. from Toledo, O.... 21.94 2194 2144 21.44 Second quality ......... 31.35 Chem. range chrome. .. aa 
Milwaukee from Chicago 21.10 21.10 20.60 21.10 Malleable Bung Brick __ ag ele el ooo ee 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, RIMES 58 co. es 8 5 $56.05 . g of. 
Toledo or Detroit eS 23.19 23.19 22.69 23.69 Silica Brick Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 22.15 es PENNSVIVARIA «.. 22.26 $47.50 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 22.53 23.03 : Joliet, B. Chicago ...... 56.05 Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 21.46 ‘ 20.96 Birmingham, Ala, ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.84 22.34 21.34 Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 


Ky., net ton, carloads, 








Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, “84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) n Ace 
Island : | and $1.24 freight. Dry press bites eee $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 22.45 22.45 21.95 21.95 Wire cut S2000 No. 2 lump .....::.. 22.00-23.00 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, lb, Gel. carlots .....5.. 10.50c Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% cr., 
tidewater, duty pd.... $92.50 ~ ce) 11.25¢ trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 0.50 carbon max., con- 
Do., del, Pittsburgh 97.77 , less-ton lots ..... 11.50c lybdenum, 1b. molyb. aces gga lb. oa chrome. . “ 85.00e 
779 oO 2 i Cont. T2000. 2.6.25 R Di PERO sce , .00c 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 67-72% carloads, 2% car 88% chrome, contract... 79.00c 
° : 9 bon, per 1b. contained Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 : 4 BRIS EN Ys Soi ujc wie eis se pons 84.00c 
Rec otye Seine 8,00 MIE enn oa oa ne 16.50¢ 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., 
ihe Seber Do., ton lots ......... 17.25¢c _—carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
0., <“0-25%, Fé 33.00 Do., less-ton lots ..... R7600. Do, Spot ........6... 72500 © contract, 1b... 66 .665.0. 14.50¢ 
Os casccvicesscsess : Son. Ben fae Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 DO, 2% on cesccsevece 13.00¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot %c higher 
allowed, c.l ; 69.50 2% carb... 16.50¢c 17.25¢ 17.50c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Rg aa rere 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25c 18.50c carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads, freight al- 
Do., 75 per cent ..... 126.00 010% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢c 19.50c Do, spot ............ 160.00 jowed, ton _.... $69.50 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 Carload, spot 74.50 
. _— Spot %c higher Do, spot, ton lots.... 165.00 [ess-ton lots, Ib. ...... 3.75¢ 
Silicoman., 2% carbon. 97.75 dienes diate éinente 
Sa ane ae, 4 975 . , § ¢ a 
2 Yo carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 Ferromolybdenum, 55- ab Meaeies Walle t. 780c Manganese Briquets, con 
Contract ton price $11 ce pant ee tract a craseee 
““—_ 5 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. Do, ton lots......... 8.00¢c 
higher; spot $5 over mill, 1b. 0.95 ’ - allowed Ib.. . : 4.75¢ 
De eS ee toe eee ee : Do, oer ae. Pag Sr - 8.50 Don AOS. 66 bw henizw owes 5.25¢ 
» Calcium molybdate, 1b. po c 1b. nhigner Less-ton lots teenies 5.50c 
ee eal 1.68 molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %c higher 
con, del. cars ... 60-1. , ial a a — freight _ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
‘errov 35 EE vo k allowed, 1D, .......... 0c carloads, gross ton.... $97.50 
yen He - aa 80 con, ti., ton lots........ $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c Do, nee ag ee a 102.50 
<cle esr piles Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.25 Do, ton lots ........ 8.00c 34-40%, contract, car- 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 max., Do, less-ton lots 8.50c loads, 1b., alloy....... 14.00¢ 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, tom Jets, 1D, .......... 1.35 a OM 15.00¢ 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.40 we ilia ts mame arot Do, less-ton lots..... 16.00¢ 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher oo P Spot %c higher 
lytic, per ton, c. 1, 23- shipment, 200-lb, drum sel 
26%  f.0.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, lots, 1b. me Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, Ib. con. col., Do, smaller lots... 2.40 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa., 
, % $3 +4 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls.... $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, con- 200-lb. Kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots ..... 2.30 tract, lb. contained... $1.10 Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher AO, QOORo sn t decks 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
STEEL 


_ 
is 








Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Sheets 








Plates Struc- ——— —~ 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
REN, 8 5.55055 iv 8 5050 siala'd. s's's « 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 1.93 4.76 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.71 4.90 4.40 
Prvadcipiia .......05. pend 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 450 
NEI 55 Ges. or sce wha. ie ws 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 9.00 3.70 5.05 1.30 
DROIT ONES VO 66 kaSGGsniacsas sn SO 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 9.20 3.90 1.80 5.40 
ics tecinsie ns sae Kee 02 5 A 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 2 50 155 140 
Pittsburgh 3.60 3.75 3.75 S55 2:55 9.15 3.50 1.60 1.50 
OS er 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 350 4.70 4.68 
ae ere er ie 3.68 3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 4.65 4.74 
errr ree 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.75 1.78 
RDNNIREIN e258 ko ores nas Sales oi 3.60 Sito 3.75 3.55 3.55 9.15 3.50 4.45 150 
Minneapolis ..........eeess. 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3 75 510 475 
PPI ice escweeseccve 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3 63 158 463 
SON Sec rie 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 1.72 177 
OOO N OG ase cesinwecs cee. 4.15 4.40 4.40 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 4.75 
TEER Fig ads Oo asc aue wos 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 596 
Chattanooga 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3 80 4.40 
ANN, Rig nso. aie cowie sie 4.64 4.7$ 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 554 
Birmingham, Ala, .......... 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 340 ‘ 
POW MOLICOOND 6 nines oo ccs ok 5's 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 4.95 515 
Houston, Tex. . 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 1.20 25 
Seattle erie 4.30 4.50 9.85 1.05 1.15 5.90 120 : an 
Portland, Oreg. .. 4.30 4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 4.30 6.50 5 5 
E68 AMN@GIES:........-: 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 ; 05 
San Francisco ... 4.05 4.45 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 1.00 6.40 15 
Cold Cold ——SAE  Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) ———_ SAE 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
RRR itayseg nice cate cia buat 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 273 7.33 
A: re rr 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 9.25 8.69 799 
Philadelphia 3.66 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 
PRRITIIMIOTS: 2 occ ccc wsccscucs 4.35 3.95 
Norfolk, Va. 4.00 
eee 3.57 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 65 aon ain 
Pittsburgh Bs Bs a 3.95 3.80 1.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8 35 6G os 
WORPINENINED, foe pieSiss ose svc os 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.95 6.85 
Detroit 3.55 4.10 3.83 7.57 6.17 5.92 739 aaa 6.55 
Cincinnati 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8 60 79 
NC goss os cise cc wet seues 3.65 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
Minneapolis = 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
Milwaukee © 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8 48 708 
OEMS ache 5 aw Sie wie we ele 0 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.92 
Oe os | ee 4.46 4.85 
CCL Sh eee 4.61 
Chattanooga .......25.. 4.90 
vi a oe 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. ia 4.73 
ek! |. he ee See 5.00 5.10 
Seattle S/euey slerdsyels: ee 5.60 5.65 ; 7.80 7.65 845 
Portland, Oreg. .... vee 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 ; 
Los Angeles 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
San F ranciscoO ..........--. 9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.90 
*Based on minimum quantity 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, August 11 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reposted 
Continental Channel or Fr Belgia Reick 
North Sea _ ports, £ ; : : é Reich 
gross tons = Francs ran¢ Mark 
British **Quoted in Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $26.60 ) $1 14 14 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Basic bess. pig iron 4 40 e nn ; 
J. K. ports dollars at sterling aoe eee ‘ : 69.50 
£sd_ current value £Esd Furnace coke....... 6.71 1 7 ¢ 5.60 20 5 15 
pe ” ‘ 7 ae ie Billets....... Ris See) Bee R4/ 8 GR ) 
Found ry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $26.84 5 100 $15.04 1170 ; : 6 6.50 
Basic bessemer........ 18.09 2 46 Standard rails....... 2 2le 10 2 ¢ 1.38 1,150 Of | 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 31.72 6 10 0* Merchant bars... 2.65c 12 401 1.30c 1.08 es 1,10 110 
Billets.......c.cocsoe $38.43 7176 $34.55 1 50 earectures shapes we tc ll O¢ 1.27c 1.0 1 110 10 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 55.02 Il 5 ¢ 41.67 5 26 Plates, 1}4-in. or i 
co 1 344 1 ¢ | 1? 
Standard rails........ $49.41 10 2 6 $46.75 515 0 Sheets, black. ; 3 430 15 5 08 1 92¢ 1600 1442 
Merchant bars........ 240c 11 00 1. 94¢ 5 50 Sheets, gal 24 | 
Structural shapes...... 2.32c 10 12 ¢ 1.79% 4176 perigee £ O3c 18 100 " 
Plates, t44in. or 5mm. 2.52c 11 11 3 2.07c to 2.25c¢ 5126to6 2¢ ga ais , +. 1 } 
Sheets, black, 24 gage e Plain wir on { 19 10 ( | | ) { 16S 1] | 
oe ee ee 83c 13 00 2.76. 10 0° ile el ities > 8c 12 19 OFF 1.45c 1.210 19 1 30% m D 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.65c 16 15 0 3. 22¢ 8 15 0 
Bands and strips...... fase bo 3-0 2.02c 5 10 0 *Basic. {British ship-plates. (¢ 24 t] price 
Plain wire, base...... 4.25c 19 10 0 2.25c to 2.67c 6 26to7 50 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Cont t usually fe steel 
Galvanized wire, base... 5.07c 23 5 0 2.89c to 2.99¢ 717 6to8 2¢ aes See pee y cel. 
Wire nails, base. ...... 4.03c 18 10 0 2.57c to 2.79c 7 00 to7 100 a) del. Middlesbrough, 5s rebate to approved er 1ematite. °Close annealed 
Tin plate, box 108 lbs. $4.94 1 0 3 Eos ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 67 per t over pay 
79 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1. 12.00 
30s. dock No. 1 exp. 12.50-13.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 13.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
Buffalo, No, 2 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, No. 1 14.00-14.50 


Chicago, auto, no 


alloy 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, No. 2 auto 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 11.75-12.25 
Cleveland, No. 1 12.50-13.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 . 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, No. 1 10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 14.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 13.00 


Federal, Ill 11.50-12.00 
Granite City, R. R.. 12.00-12.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 11.50-12.00 


Los Angeles, No. 2 10.00-10.50 


N. ¥. dock No, 1 exp. 411.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, No, 1 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 11.50-12.00 
San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 
Seattle, No. 1 10.00-12.00 
Toronto, dirs. No, 1 7.00 
Valleys, No. 1 14.50-15.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo . 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, factory 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, dealer 11.50-12.00 


Cincinnati, del. 10.75-11.25 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Detroit 11.25-11.75 
E. Pa., new mat. 14.50 
E. Pa., old mat. 11.00-11.50 


12.50-13.00 
15,.25-15.75 
10.00-10.50 
14.00-14.50 


Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Valleys , 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Eastern Pa. 8.50- 9.00 
Los Angeles 4.00- 4.25 
New York +3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 9.00- 9.50 
St. Louis 4.00- 4.50 
Toronto, dealers 3.50 
Valleys 9.00- 9.50 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


| eae 8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland ......... 7.50- 8.00 
Ce 5 sake kireas 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit ; . 7.50- 8.00 
Pittsburgh 9.50-10.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district 2.00 
Buffalo 7 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.75- 4.25 
Cleveland ......... 7.50- 8.00 
Oe > ee 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit 6.75- 7.25 
New York 42.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh aS 7.50- 8.00 
Toronto, dealers 3.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district +7.50 
PR one v's kw oe 00's 9.50-10.00 


Chicago, elec. fur 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa. 10.50-11.00 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 
DEOD 66 ct seaward 6.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham ....... 6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... +6.00 
+6.00 


Bos. dist. for mills. 
Buffalo os 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

E. Pa., chemical... . 
New York..... 

St. Louis 

Toronto, dealers 


7.00- 7.50 
7.25- 7.50 
3.75- 4.25 
7.50- 8.00 
6.75- 7.25 
10.00-11.00 
+3.50- 4.00 
4.00- 4.50 

3.50 


dealers 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, cut. 13.25-13.75 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

St. Louis 15.00-15.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.50- 7.00 
Chicago, met ...... 8.00- 8.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
oo 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, net ...... 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 7.50- 8.00 
pastern Pa. .....i3 13.50 
New York ........ 78.50- 9.00 
| ae (| re 8.50- 9.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham ...... 11.00-11.50 
Boston district . +9.50-10.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net... 9.50-10.00 


Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 


St. Louis, No. 1 ; 11.00-11.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 14.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district ..... +7.00 


RPRUEERGR Stas «6 BPA Sere 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
| asa ae are 8.50- 9.00 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 
ye: ___—_—_—————— 13.00-13.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, crops 


76.50 
16.50-17.00 


ee 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, crops .. 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, crops .. 17.00-17.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 





CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham ...... 14.00-15.00 
Boston dist., iron... 411.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, iron 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, rolled steel 16.00-16.50 
Cincin., iron, deal... 14.00-14.50 


Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.00-15.50 


16.00-16.50 
13.00-13.50 
14.75-15.25 


Pittsburgh, steel.... 
St. Louis, iron ‘ 
St. Louis, steel..... 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham 13.00-13.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.}11.00-11.25 


se eeeee 


N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 10.50-11.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, cupola ..... 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, mach. ..... 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, auto net.. 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, railr’d net. 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, mach, net. 13.00-13.50 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 12.50-13.00 


Cleveland, mach. net 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.00-15.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle ; 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola... 10.50-11.00 
St. L., No. 1, mach.. 13.25-13.75 
St. Louis, agr. mach. 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, No. 1, 


macn.. net ....ss. 10.50 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. . +10.75 
New England, del. .+12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. 11.00-11.50 


Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 





IALTIES ar cagiie =). 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-1250 SAMMOAD eeeg Oo Eee 15.50-16.00 Detroit, break. 9.50-10.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 11.00-11.50 tela! ale k eae 16.50-17.00 Detroit, auto net... 11.25-11.75 
Cleveland 9.50-10.00 —— meena” seiatin Eastern Pa. ...... . 17.00-17.50 eng Pa. me 3 mal 
Los Angeles en eon pe oe se Pitts. (light & hvy.) 14.50-15.00 Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13. 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 5t. Louis 14.00-14.50 Seattle ............ 15.00 lla hoon og ere 
; yuis 7.50- 8.0( Pittsburgh, brea . 13.00-13. 
St. Louis 50- 8.00 SPRINGS 16.00-16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Toronto, dealers ... ee . r 
EET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Chicago, coil 16.50-17.00 5 feet and over STOVE PLATE 
, , LOOSE iaaBigunin oe ante , 
or col z 9.50-10.00 Chic ago, leaf 16.00-16.50 Birmingham eeccccece 16.00 17.00 Birmingham ire ae 8.00- 8.50 
— Se, ae PN EL: hncasas 16.50-17.00 Boston 15.50-15.75 poston district +8.00- 8.25 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.75- 7.25 Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 Chicago ........ 18.50-19.00 s s 1d. a 
Detroit 750- 8.00 (.{tsour on eo . gee | es 12.00-12.50 
- art 3.75. 4.00 St Louis --.------- 15.00-15.50 New York ........ #14.00-14.50 Ghicago, net ...... 10.00-10.50 
tan. - 00. 750 STEEL RAILS, SHORT Eastern Pa. ...... 17.00-17.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.50- 8.00 
was oe , ; Birmingham Ra Arie 14.00 »~t. ED. b. 40s 40-0 6d 15.50-16.00 Detroit, net ....... 8.50- 9.00 
BUSHELING Seer 17.00-17.50 s7TEEL CAR AXLES Eastern Pa. ....... 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50 Chicago (3 ft.) 16.50-17.00 Birmingham °:..... 16.00-17.00 New York, fdry..... +9.00-10.00 
Chicago, No. 1 12.50-13.00 Chicago (2 ft.) 17.50-18.00 Buffalo °.......... 16.50-17.00 St. Louis ..... ; 10.50-11.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 6.50- 7.00 Cincinnati, dealers. . 17.50-18.00 Boston district +16.00 Toronto, dealers, net 7.00 
Cincinnati, No, 2 3.00- 3.50 Detroit 0's o 2 ss 0) aa Chicago, net . 18.50-19.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 7.50- 8.00 Los Angeles ....... 15.00-17.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 21.50-2250 MALLEABLE 
Detroit, No, 1, new. 10.00-10.50 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 17.00-17.50 st. Louis .......... 16.50-17.00 neham. R. R. 12.50-13.50 
Valleys, new, No, 1 13.75-14.25 St. Louis, 2 ft, & less 14.50-15.00 | Na mealenh ca” Gaia 
Toronto, dealers ... 5.00 STEEL RAILS, SCRAP on ehpemgge icy ee 00-16.50 Buffalo .... pia 13.50-14.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Boston district . 113.50-14.00 + Touis. No. 1... 13.00-13.50 Chicago, R. RR. ..... 16.00-16.50 
Birmingham GO0- TiO BURIO 2. 0.0 scccrsen ee: ee = Cincin., agri. deal... 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Chicago 14.50-15.00 SHAFTING Cleveland, rail 14.50-15.00 
Chicago 6.50- 7.00 Cleveland 17.00-17.50 Boston district 714.25 Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 1.25- 4.75 Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 New York ........ 715.00-15.50 Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 St. Louis 13.25-13.75 Eastern Pa. ...... 19.50-20.00 Pittsburgh, rail .... 14.50-15.00 
Detroit 6.50- 7.00 Seattle 16.00 St. Louis, 14-3%".. 17.00-17.50 St. Louis, R. R..... 12.75-13.25 
Eastern Local Ore Re eee 12.00 Molybdenum ores 
Iron Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 sulphide, per Ib. 
= Swedish low phos... 13.00 molybdenum con- 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedis P 13 
. “ 56.63% con. ..... 9.00-10.00 Spanish No. Africa tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
Gross ton, 51% % Cop.-free low phos basic, 50 to 60% M O 
a Pod . ’ 70 
Lower Lake Porta 58-60% .........45- nominal nom. ........... 2 See 
Prices not including duty, cents 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Foreign Ore Tungsten, sh. ton. ; per unit cargo lots. 
Mesabi nonbess. ........ 495 Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic unit, duty pd. nom. 20.00 Caucasian, 50-52%. . 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 Foreign manganifer- N. ¥., fdy., 35%.... WOOD! AI crite ecnre oe nom. 35.00 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 5.10 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% so. African,, 50-52% nom. 35.00 
Old range nonbess. 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, c.if...$24.50-25.50 Indian, 50-52%.. Nominal 
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Sheets 
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Pittsburgh—New business in steel 
sheets shows a slight drop, follow- 
ing the placing of some automotive 
tonnage the previous week but pro- 
duction is unchanged. Miscellane- 
ous demand continues the strong- 
est source of new business and 
shows some signs of strengthening. 
Galvanized sheet demand depends 
to a considerable degree on the farm 
situation, which indicates  proba- 
bility of increased buying. The rate 
of production of galvanized sheets 
is pushing up slowly, being esti- 
mated at 50 per cent for last week. 

Cleveland — Continued steady, if 
small, gain in buying of sheets, both 
hot and cold-rolled, is being experi- 
enced, with the promise of a larger 
increase as automotive production 
on new models is enlarged. Most 
orders are small as consumers avoid 
accumulating stocks, buying for cur- 
rent needs only. Inventories are be- 
lieved to be at a minimum in most 
cases. As a result orders cover the 
entire range of products and come 
from practically all classes of con- 
sumers. 

Chicago—Sales of sheet and strip 
steel are unchanged, following re- 
cent improvement resulting from a 
renewal of some automotive demand 
and slightly heavier requirements 
from miscellaneous manufacturing 
interests. 

Improvement is not expected to 
materialize substantially until later 
in the month. Automotive demand, 
better because production of 1939 
models is beginning, is still not 
especially large, but decidedly heav- 
ier tonnages are expected to move 
about the middle of August. 

Boston—Improvement in sheet de- 
mand is light, with sellers of blue 
annealed experiencing most of the 
moderate gains from small tank fab- 
ricators. Jobbers are buying only 
to keep stocks filled, distribution 
through warehouses being spotty. 
Stamping and sheet metal shops 
are buying’ sparingly, although 
slight but irregular gains have been 
made with galvanized for the build- 
ing trade considerably improved. 
Prices on all finishes are steady with 
the secondary market for galvanized 
more stable. 

New York--Sheet sales fluctuate 
considerably and August seems to 
be maintaining about the same rate 
as July. In some grades expansion 
of volume has been steady, notably 
in galvanized and in sheets for 
stoves. Federal work and automo- 
tive needs are expected to improve 


buying in the fall. In general 
inventories are small, setting the 


stage for immediate resort to mill 
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buying when demand for manufac- 
tured products increases. 

Buffalo— With light tonnages being 
placed by automotive manufactur- 
ers, activity in the sheet and strip 
steel markets continues to show a 
gradual improvement. 

Diversified specifications are lim- 
ited to small tonnages, but indica- 
tions are that inventories of con- 
sumers are low. Principal buying 
is of a miscellaneous character. Con- 
sumers generally are still reluctant 
to take on more stock than is needed 
for present business requirements. 


The price situation is still a topic 
for discussion but no immediate ad 
justments are expected. 
Philadelphia—Resumption at the 
Willys Toledo, O., plant has not 
aided local automotive interests, 
due to substantial bank of parts on 
hand. Automotive activity is be- 
lieved to be due for a sharp rise 
before the end of the month when 
work is scheduled to start on new 


models. Job stamping work is 
quieter, following a spurt a fort- 


Much Philco radio parts 
reported farmed out to 


night ago. 
work is 











THE MAN WHO IS 
“CHOOSEY” ABOUT 
THE CLUBS HE USES 


.. » CHOOSES 


AMPCO! 








NALYTICAL, 


exacting buyers 







of 


non-ferrous alloys who require the 


utmost in wear 


resistance — tensile 


strength — corrosion resistance — choose 
Ampco Metal for bearings, gears, dies, 
valves . . because it possesses these in- 


herent qualities. 


Genuine Ampco Metal is available only 
from this company and its four licensee 


foundries — write for the _ bulletin 
‘‘Ampco Metal — Its Uses in Modern 
Industry.”’ 


AMPCO METAL, Inc. 


Dept. S-815 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Mahoning valley plants. Sheet prices 
are firm. 

St. Louis—-Producers and distrib- 
utors of steel sheets report mod- 
erate improvement in business. Con- 
sumer inventories are apparently 
running low. Ordering, however, 
continues on a conservative scale, 
and nowhere is there a disposition 
to accumulate stocks. Betterment 
has occurred in the heavier mate- 
rials, effecting heavier operations of 
tank and container manufacturers. 
For the first time in a considerable 


while, demand is appearing from 
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builders of silos. Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., has been granted a _ building 
permit for erection of $190,000 build- 
ing for storage tanks. Tonnage of 


plates required has not been an- 
nounced. 
Cincinnati Orders and_ ship- 


ments of steel sheets are at about 
45 per cent of capacity with busi- 
ness coming in steadily. Expected 
increased demand for automotive 
uses within a short time gives en- 
couragement for an _ active fall. 
Little speculative buying has been 
done on account of expectation of 








DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 
QUALITY 


1906 








1938 





DAMASCUS MANGANESE 
AND ALLOY CASTINGS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings One 


Half toOne Thousand Pounds Produced 


in our modernly equipped foundry from 


electric furnace steel and heat-treated 


in automatically controlled gas-fired 


furnaces. 


INVONX et Ue aA TE cd Me) 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh Districh) 











cur- 


Practically all 
rent orders are for prompt delivery, 
consumers appearing to have little 
material on hand. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
holding the gain registered over last 


higher prices. 


Sheets are 


of bolstered de- 
manufacturers’ stock. 
there still is a _ ten- 
by job- 


month by virtue 
mand _ for 
Mills report 
dency toward stock buying 
bers and dealers. 
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Pittsburgh—Strip steel, both hof 
and cold-rolled, is being produced at 
about 30 per cent of capacity, with 
demand showing a slight upward 
tendency from miscellaneous users. 
Automotive demand awaits appear- 
ance of 1939 models and the small 
buying of ten days ago for this pur- 
pose has not been repeated. 

Cleveland Improvement of de- 
mand from consumers of steel strip 
continues and involves all specifica- 
tions. Most buying is for imme- 
diate needs and covers practically 
the entire range of consumers, most 
of whom have comparatively little 
stock on hand. Placing of automo- 
tive accessory business by builders 
is being reflected back to mills as 
partsmakers start production for 
1939 models. Tonnage for this pur- 
pose is expected to increase mate- 
rially in a short time. 

Boston—Better buying of narrow 
cold strip is Sustained, and, although 
the improvement is slight, the rate 
of incoming tonnage has been suf- 
ficient to lift finishing mill opera- 
tions, in some instances five or more 
points. Broader miscellaneous de- 
mand is accompanied by more or- 
ders from the automobile industry. 
The latter are for rush delivery, in- 
dicating inventories have been al- 
lowed to dwindle to a low point. 

New York—Combination of low 
inventories of cold strip, depleted 
banks of finished goods held by 
users and a slight, but spotty gen- 
eral industrial improvement, has 
stimulated demand for cold strip, 
the recent improvement in buying 
holding. Demand is broader from 
miscellaneous sources while addi- 
tional volume is also being taken by 
the automotive industry and parts- 
makers. Buying is still largely from 
miscellaneous users with prompt 
delivery asked. The improvement 
in hot strip buying is slight. 

St. Louis—Strip demand is hold- 


ing the recent moderate improve- 
ment. Sellers report greater di- 


versification in demand but buyers 
are covering only actual or definite 
prospective requirements. Ware- 
house stocks are reported complete 
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and recent ordering from mills has 
been light. Electrical supply and 
equipment manufacturers and air 
conditioning interests are expected 
to increase their strip requirements 
during the next few weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala. Continued 
accelerated production of strip is 
evident, largely because of cur- 
rent movement of cotton ties. 


Plates 
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Cleveland — Some increase in de- 
mand and buying of stee] plates is 
noted, but not to the extent experi- 
enced in lighter products. Boiler, 
tank and structural shops are only 
fairly busy and their requirements 
are light. Railroad business is also 
at a minimum, no new freight car 
business coming out in this district. 

Boston—Except for a few scattered 
specified tank projects, plate buying 
is confined to scattered small lots by 
shop fabricators. Bids close Aug. 
15 on a 400,000-gallon elevated tank, 
Osterville, Mass., and several oil 
tanks are under consideration, but 
not yet out for figures. Shipyard re- 
leases are steady and increasing, al- 
though not for some months will 
the bulk of recent heavy tonnage 
booked by district rate be rolled. 
Boiler shop operating schedules are 
low and railroad demand is slack. 

New York—Plate makers antici- 
pate a moderately good tonnage for 
the New York Central’s proposed 
repair program. Alco Products Inc., 
this city, will require 2510 tons for 
large diameter water pipe to be 
installed in Minneapolis. Included 
in scattered fabricated tank awards 
are two vegetable oil tanks, Edge- 
water, N. J., and requiring 255 tons. 
Fabrication will be done by the 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

The export cartel’s plate price con- 
tinues at 1.80c, f.a.s., eastern sea- 
board, the recent report of a dollar 
a ton cut having been denied. 

Philadelphia—The Pennsylvania 
railroad has distributed about 1000 
tons of plates but otherwise round 
tonnages are absent from the mar- 
ket. A few small lots have been 
released by _ shipbuilders, prelim- 

inary to heavier requirements over 
the next several weeks. Tank build- 
ers are not active. Some makers of 
boilers and pressure vessels have 
less work. Sweden is still in the 
market for 6000 tons of ship plates 
but mills, including independents, 
are unwilling to quote below the 
cartel fixed price. 

Birmingham, Ala. Railroad 
business and increased buying by 
tank manufacturers have served to 
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steady production and shipments of 
plates. In addition there is some 
scattered business from _ miscel- 
laneous sources, which maintains 
production at a satisfactory pace. 

San Francisco—One of the largest 
tank orders placed in many months 
has just been booked by Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., six 51,000-barrel 
tanks for the naval base at San 
Diego, Calif., involving 1400 tons of 
plates and shapes, approximately 
200 tons being shapes. Bids have 
just been taken on 800 feet of liner 
plates for the city of Los Angeles. 








STEARNS STYLE ‘‘ED’’ MAGNETIC CLUTCH 
FOR FORWARD AND REVERSING OPERATION 


MAGNETIC ENGINEERING 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Consult a STEARNS specialist if 


you have a control problem in your 
transmission layout. 
electro-magnetic engineering has 
pioneered and developed an exten- 
sive variety of combinations and 
sizes in magnetic friction devices. 


Describe your application. 
drawings. Our files are replete with 
information on the subject. 
for our literature on 


MAGNETIC CLUTCHES, 


COMBINATION 
CLUTCH-BRAKES, 


MAGNETIC BRAKES, 
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Awards aggregated tons and 
brought the total to date to 21,522 
tons, compared with 29,798 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1937. 

Seattle—Important tonnages are 
few but shops are enjoying a mod- 
erate run of tank and boiler jobs. 
Service station construction is rather 
active. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


2510 tons, 
Minneapolis, 


diameter water 
Alco 


large 


Minn., to 


pipe, 
Products 


Co., Dunkirk, N. Y 
1190 tons, six 


51,000-barrel tanks, naval 


STEARNS 


Send 


Write 





MOTOR OR FLOOR 
MOUNTED 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. 


Formerly Magnetic Mfg. Co 


SEPARATORS 
DRUMS 
ROLLS 


LARGEST EXxXxCLCUSIVE 


650 So. 28th Street 





BUILDERS 


co. 


CLUTCHES 
BRAKES 
MAGNETS 


EQUIPMENT 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


OF re ee 







base San Diego, Calif., to Chicago 

Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago 

100 tons, two 110-foot tenders for coast 
guard; Commercial Iron Works, Port- 
land, Oreg., low 

255 tons, two vegetable oil tanks, Edge- 
water, N. J., to Graver Tank & Mfg 
Co. Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 

115 tons, 1000 feet, 40-inch diameter 
steel pipe, Cambridge, Mass., to Walsh 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, Holy- 
oke Mass 


Plate Contracts Pending 


950 tons, elevated water tank, city of 


Batavia, N. Y. 
Unstated tonnage, 


conversion of boilers 


Pe 
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oil fired, 
8824, navy 
Simplex 


fuel 
spec. 
r., 


from coal to 
fuel oil tanks, 
Portsmouth, N. 
$38,383 alternate; bids 
burning, draft 
included. 


882 with 
10. Pumping, 
accessories also 
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Pittsburgh—Buying of steel bars 
in- 
creased rate over July, although au- 


in August is at a somewhat 


a 





SPECIAL SHAPES BY THE Afaeckrseg METHOD 


MILWAUKEE 


ASSURE ECONOMY—EFFICIENCY—DEPENDABILITY 


You can probably effect savings in 
time and money by turning over the 
entire problem of special shapes, 
for your products or equipment, to 
the Pressed Steel Tank Company. 
Hundreds of manufacturers have 
benefitted by taking advantage of 
Hackney’s design experience and 
manufacturing facilities. 

Numerous types of metals are used 
in the development of Hackney 


PRESSED STEEL 


208 S$ 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


Hackney 


MILWAUKEE S_ 





La Salle St., Rm. 


688 Roosevelt Building 


shapes and containers to meet ex- 
actly each individual requirement. 
Construction can be cold drawn, 
seamless or welded, as required. 


If your requirements are unusual 
the Hackney engineering staff will 
gladly co-operate in developing 
the most practical container or 
shape for your needs. Write for 
full particulars today. There is no 
obligation. 


TANK COMPANY 


1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg 
NEW YORK 
1461 S. 66th Street 
MILWAUKEE 
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including 
yard, 
Oil & 
Heating Corp., New York, low at $29,- 
Aug. 
fans and 





tomotive needs are still negligible. 
Most current business is from mis- 
cellaneous consumers, indicating a 
broader market in many lines. With 
increased buying for automobile pro- 
duction deemed certain to appear 
shortly the situation holds much of 
promise. 

Cleveland Better bar business 
is coming out and an important mill 
interest booked orders last week 
at 25 per cent better rate than the 
week before. Number and tonnage 
of inquiries is greater and comes 
from the entire range of consum- 
ing industries, with no one class pre- 
dominating. Indications are that all 
buying is for current needs and no 
accumulation is being built. Mill 
surveys indicate inventories in users’ 
hands are worked to a minimum. 

Chicago—Sales of commercial and 
alloy bars show little improvement 
except in cases feeling a pickup in 
automotive demand. Tractor inter- 
ests have been ordering at a fair 
rate and even some railroad buying 
of bars has been witnessed by cer- 
tain producers, but substantial in- 
creases in volume of demand is not 


now expected to materialize until 
September. 
Boston—For chain-making, nickel- 


steel bar requirements are heavier. 
The Boston navy yard has closed 
on 345 tons, various diameters, the 
bulk 3'4- inch, all but a few tons 
having been officially distributed 
with mills. Except for the above 
purchases, a slight increase in cold- 
finished buying and a sustained, 
but light demand for alloy bars, the 
situation is largely unchanged. 
Forging and soft steel carbon mate- 
rial continues to move in small lots. 
Inventories held by manufacturing 
consumers are light as a rule, but 
a slow or unchanged improvement 
in current consumption operates 
against purchases beyond immedi- 
ate spotty needs. The airplane and 
machine tool industries are taking 
in some bars, but mostly specialties, 
alloys with specified treatment. 
From a tonnage standpoint such 
volume is not impressive. 

New York—With bar stocks low 


and consumers still buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, an early up- 


turn now anticipated in automobile 
requirements should prove to be a 
distinct boon to bar sellers. 

Aircraft makers’ continue to 
specify actively in alloy bars, and 
while the tonnage is relatively lim- 
ited, the dollar value of the orders 
is said to be large. Builders of road 
building equipment are still placing 
some good specifications, but tool 
and machinery builders are specify- 
ing lightly. 

Philadelphia— Miscellaneous _ lots 
of steel bars are being placed by 


the manufacturing trade for both 
hot and cold-rolled specifications, 
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especially the latter. Warehouses 
are fairly well supplied in view of 
current demand and no disposition 
is noted in any direction to cover 
for distant requirements. 

Buffalo —- Improved demand for 
steel bars is due to miscellaneous 
buyers. The first automotive orders 
have been received by mills, but 
inquiries are restricted. Die-rolled 
and deformed bars continue the 
main support. Mills are gradually 
expanding production schedules. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Bars are 
somewhat sluggish. Some inquiries, 
however, are to hand from manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements 
that would indicate renewed demand 
from that source at an early date. 


Pi 
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Pittsburgh — Placing of about 
15,000 tons of 6 and 8-inch steel pipe 
by Continental Oil Co., divided equal- 
ly between National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, is the largest contract 
of this sort in some time. The line 
will run from Lance Creek to Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and thence to Denver, 
a total of 232 miles. Of this 96 
miles will be 6-inch and 136 miles 
will be 8-inch. 

General buying of steel pipe is 
steady but slow, with prospects of 
somewhat better volume as federal 
projects get under way. 

Cleveland—Recent buying of cast 
iron pipe has been light but au- 
thorization of various municipal 
bond issues in Ohio Aug. 9 is ex- 
pected to release considerable ton- 
nage for this purpose, most being in 
connection with federal loans. Busi- 
ness arising from this and other 
sources is expected to give pipe 
foundries an active fall. 


Chicago—Prospects are bright for 
a better market for cast iron pipe, as 
government allocations of money 
for local and neighboring projects 
become known. Present business is 
not improved and tonnages being 
moved are only minor, but sentiment 
is better in view of the numerous 
large projects expected soon. A wa- 
ter works project at Schiller, Ill, is 
estimated to involve some 300 tons 
of various sizes of cast iron pipe. 
Bids will be read August 17. 

Boston Heavy releases and 
shipments of cast iron pipe continue. 


While buying has_ temporarily 
slumped, orders for several hun- 
dred tons additional have been 


placed by the Boston district pro- 
curement office for shipments to 
various nearby municipalities. Bids 


close this week on 2500 tons of Os- 
terville, Mass., while estimates will 
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be ready soon on several thousand 
tons for Narragansett and East 
Smithfield, R. I. Merchant steel 
pipe buying is steady with inquiry 
for building requirements substan- 
tially heavier. This is especially 
true for veterans’ hospitals’ needs 
and state hospital construction in 
Connecticut. Large-diameter steel 
pipe contracts include 115 tons for a 


40-inch steel pipe line, 1000 feet, 
Cambridge, Mass., awarded the 
Walsh Holyoke Steam Boiler 


Works, Holyoke, Mass. 
New York Approximately 4000 








tons of conduit pipe, ranging from 


% to 4 inches in diameter, for the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s 
housing project here has been let 
through L. K. Comstock & Co., 15 
East Fifty-second street, sub-con 
tractors, to the Graybar Electric 
Co., 420 Lexington avenue. This 


total exceeded previous trade esti- 
mates. Starrett Bros. & Eken, 40 
Wall street, engineering contractors 
in general charge, have sub-let heat- 
ing contract, involving approximate- 
ly 3500 tons of steel pipe, to Baker, 
Smith & Co., 576 Greenwich street, 





EC&M MAGNETIC STARTER 
for WOUND ROTOR MOTOR 





HIS illustration shows a standard, push button operated EC&M 
Magnetic Starter for use with a 200 HP, 440 Volt A.C. Wound Rotor 


Motor. 


Resistors are self-contained in ventilated enclosure on top 


of the cabinet and all internal wiring is complete. 


Magnetic Contactors are of LIVE-ARC design. 


This revolutionary 


principle of arc control prevents destructive burning of arc shields and 
keeps contacts cool, increasing contact-life beyond any previous standard 


of comparison. 


type. 





HEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR CRANES, MILL DRIVES AND 
MACHINERY *BRAKES eLIMiT 


STOPS eLIFTING MAGNETS AND 
AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS 





Acceleration 
acceleration and are of the readily adjustable 
Overload relays protect the motor against 
overheating due to overloads or loss of one phase. 
They are of the plunger type with EC&M special 
drop-back feature which prevents unnecessary 
tripping on slight overloads. 


Write or wire us today for 
formation on EC&M Magnetic Starters for 
wound rotor motors. 


relays provide definite time 


complete in- 
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Friday Noon 


@ it is Friday noon. For a 
week and more news has been 
in the making. New machines 
have been announced, new 
processes finally perfected. Prices 
have changed. Men have died 
and others have found new 
jobs. Rumors have been run- 
ning their course, plans have 
been made and remade, hopes 
have been lifted. An issue of 
SreeL has been taking shape. 


® And now it is Friday noon. 
Last night was sultry and the 
presses hummed_ heavily. The 
engineering section goes first. It 
has been worked on for weeks 
built up—rechecked out in the 
held and now is finally set. 
\uthoritative reviews, — reveal- 
ing progress and exchanging 
money-saving methods of _ pro- 
duction. One little item often 
worth thousands of dollars. Ma- 
terials Handling, Steelmaking 
Progress, Welding, and every 
phase of metal fabricating. A 
melting pot of new ideas for 
engineers and production men. 


® Page proots of Mirrors of 
Motordom and Windows ot 
Washington have just come up. 
With a magician’s touch Allen 
has put into two quickly-read 
pages all the fascinating — story 
of automobiles. Equally capable, 
Lamm down in Washington has 
tied the loose ends of the poli- 
tical situation together in a 
clear, simple story of — the 
week's developments of — inter- 
est to the steel and metal-work- 
ing industries. Outstanding serv 
ices originated by STEEL. 


@ The lines on The Business 
Trend charts are being wormed 
upward by the addition of a 
dab of solder; the plates made 
ready tor the color form. It is 
Friday. 


@ Checker-board layouts give 
page numbers and __ positions. 
\dvertising pages sandwich 
neatly into late forms. Wires are 





streaming in trom offices in Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, New York. 
Market prices are given the final 
check and new awards officially 
verified. Spot news stories are 
being rushed into type and cor- 
rected proots shot down. the 
tubes. Twenty full-time editors 
have been on the job all week— 
representatives and _ contributors 
in every potent industrial center 
have helped build Sreev. Hun- 
dreds of irrelevant items have 
been rejected. STEEL is modern. 
Complete, yet concise. 


B Downstairs, too, the race is 
on. From hot, smoking lead pots 
come line upon line of bright, 
shining type. Sharp eyes scan 
galleys for human errors. Head- 
lines are cast and laid on the 
stone. Engravings are trued 
and made type-high for use. Wet, 
sticky page proots are shot up- 
stairs; forms are made ready; 
giant presses are started. Rollers 
are inked and the machinery 
oiled. Some stripped to the 
waist, perspiring and hot, they 
piece Steet together and lock 
up the forms. It’s Friday there, 
too, and Friday means work. 


@ By late evening, lights will 
show on the ninth floor, the last 
pages will be read and the final 
forms put to bed. Dinners will 
be missed—home late tonight— 
Friday night. All night long the 
presses grind and Saturday’s 
daylight means folding, gather- 
ing and binding. Deft hands slip 
copies into mailing envelopes 
which are addressed and ready. 
Addressed to steel mill presi- 
dents. Addressed to metal buy- 
ers. Addressed to superintend- 
ents, engineers, designers. Ad- 
dressed to top-notch companies 
large and small. 12,000 strong. 
And then while business rests, 
fast trains spread StEeL to Osh- 
kosh, Pittsburgh, Denver. 


@ A new week begins. More 
plans, more machines, more 
changes. But soon it will be 
Friday—once again. 


—SHRDLU 
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and the plumbing contract to J. L. 
Murphy Inc., 340 East Forty-fourth 
street. The pipe involved in these 
latter two sub-contracts have not as 
yet been placed. 

Birmingham, Ala. Pipe plants 
are marking time, to a certain ex- 
tent, in anticipation of business like- 
ly to develop later in the year from 
government sources. Inquiry today 
reveals operations alternately on a 
three and four-day a week basis 
but with inquiries considerably on 
the upgrade. 

Seattle—New projects are material- 
izing and dealers expect improved 
volume shortly. Bids will be re- 
ceived by Tacoma Aug. 22 for water 
system pipe and accessories esti- 
mated at $167,000, a unit of the 
PWaA-aided program totaling $1,575,- 
000. Items specified in the call in- 
clude 2011 tons of 4 to 20-inch cast 
iron, 50 tons fittings and 118 gate 
valves. Bremerton, Wash., has filed 
application for a PWA grant to aid 
proposed system improvements in- 
volving two new reservoirs and re- 
placing 16-inch wood pipe with 24- 
inch cast iron. Tonnages are not 
stated. Goldendale, Wash., has pur- 
chased 7520 feet of water mains 
from Washington Corrugated Cul- 
vert Co., Spokane. 

San Francisco Bids will be 
opened at Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 22 
for the largest inquiry of the year, 
1660 tons of 4 to 20-inch and 281 tons 
of 12-inch. Awards last week were 
limited to lots of less than 100 tons, 
and totaled only 152 tons. This 
brought the year’s aggregate to 18,- 
516 tons, compared with 18,857 tons 
for the same period a year ago. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


15,000 tons, 6 and 8-inch, for Continental 
Oil Co., Lance Creek, Wyo., to Denver; 
divided between National Tube Co. 
and Republic Steel Corp. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1660 tons, 4 to 20-inch, Tacoma, Wash.; 
bids Aug.22. 

1000 tons, 8-inch, including 55 tons cast- 
ings, Washington; bids Aug. 16, dis- 
trict eommissioners. 

319 tons, 6-inch, San Francisco; United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J., low. 

281 tons, 12-inch, Tacoma, Wash.; bids 
Aug. 22. 

185 tons, 4 to 12-inch, San Bernardino, 
Calif.; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

122 tons, 8 and 12-inch, Spokane, Wash.; 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah, low. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 


77 
Pittsburgh—-Fairly large increase 
in demand for cold-finished bars is 
noted, from a wide variety of users, 
with expectation of early buying by 
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automotive consumers. Price weak- 
ness is less evident and the situa- 
tion in that respect seems to have 
cleared. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 7 
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Pittsburgh—Wire and wire prod- 
ucts are holding up well with the 
market somewhat more active. A 
strong seasonal farm demand _ is 
developing and there has also been 
a notable increase from a wide va- 
riety of manufacturing consumers. 

Orders are miscellaneous in na- 
ture and do not represent any sea 
sonal factors as far as the manu-- 
facturing division is concerned. 

Cleveland Wiremakers find in- 
creased inquiry and buying in all 
lines of wire and its products. Con- 
siderable automotive business is 
coming from partsmakers who have 
booked orders for 1939 accessories. 
With practically no inventories con- 
sumers are buying as_ additional 
business comes to their books. Pres- 
ent increased buying covers the en- 
tire line of wire products, indicat- 
ing a general uplift in requirements. 

Chicago — Conditions in the wire 
and wire products market are un- 
changed. 

Producers are looking forward to 
the latter part of the month when 
automotive accessory manufactur- 


ers are expected to begin heavier 


ordering and bring general improve- 
ment in demand from miscellaneous 
sources. Requirements of diversified 
markets have been maintained fair- 
ly well and in view of the extreme 
summer duliness which had _ been 
expected at this time, present de- 
mand is rather encouraging. 
Boston—Broader demand _ from 
miscellaneous consumers and a SsuUS- 
tained, but slight improvement in 
wire buying by the automotive in- 
dustry, have resulted in higher fin- 
ishing operations in some depart- 
ments, although the gain in produc- 
tion is spotty. One producer in the 
east has increased finishing sched- 
ules nearly eight points to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Prompt delivery 
is specified on all orders with ad- 
vance buying absent. More products 
are moving, including specialties. 
New York—-From the manufac- 
turing trade, demand for wire, in- 
cluding specialties, maintains the 
recent slight gains and more ton- 
nage is also appearing for the auto- 
mobile trade. Diversified buying in- 
volves more products with prompt 
delivery specified on most new busi- 
ness. In some instances finishing 
mill operations have picked up 
slightly and there is also a mildly 
better call for rods. One district mill 
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is now at 50 per cent of finishing 
capacity. Prices are firmly held. 

Birmingham, Ala. Demand for 
wire products is little changed from 
last week when shipments and pro- 
duction were reported fair by mills 
here. Some restocking by jobbers 
and dealers is evident. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 
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Pittsburgh Semifinished steel 


tonnages have been somewhat light 
















In England, Russia, Japan, the United 


States...in fact, all over the world where 


airplane propeller blades are forged you will find 


Hammer. 


airplane parts are old Erie users. 


Hammer. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A 


er over the past week and indica- 
tions are that the following week 
will also be light, in line with the 
usual seasonal curve. There are in 
dications that tonnages will be 
somewhat better next week, but are 
not expected to show any substantial 
gain. 

Skelp orders have been fairly con 
Stant, but this is not true of other 
products. Wire rods are slightly 
more active, although sheet bars 
after a temporary period of com- 
paratively good activity have drop 
ped off again. 





Erie Hammers forging them...Experienced 
forge shop men recognize the fact that ‘‘Quality, 
a Prerequisite of Airplane Forgings’’ immediately 
suggests the selection of the dependable Erie 


.. Most well-known makers of forged 


. Bulletin 325 


gives you full details on the Erie Steam Drop 


.. Write for it! 


CHICAGO INDIANAI 
5 Pos Bldg 
ANADA ENGLANI 
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Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 77 

Buying of steel for railroad use 
continues light since final placing of 
material for the Southern railway 
cars. This was well distributed 
among northern and southern mills. 
A fair tonnage of various forms of 
steel in small lots is being placed 
for repair purposes. There is no rail 
inquiry or buying and track fasten- 
ings are in light demand. 

New York Central has applied to 
the interstate commerce commission 
for permission to purchase 28,600 
tons of rails and fastenings from a 
$5,000,000 loan. The rails would cost 
$2,541,882. Repairs to 185 locomo- 
tives, 300 passenger cars and 1000 
freight cars wiil use the remainder 
of the loan. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie has award- 
ed five locomotives to American Lo- 
comotive Co., New York. Southern 
Railway will inquire shortly for two 
passenger cars. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Five 25-passenger, sixteen 
30-passenger and thirty-six 26-passen- 


; 
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© SPATS LIKE THE 


Every piece illustrated represents a design or 
production problem solved—many high involved. 
Hubbard has made thousands of parts like these 


in all kinds of shapes and materials. 


Hubbard's long experience, skill, extensive facili- 
ties, and modern equipment, can work out the right 
part essential to your design or production scheme. 


It will pay you to inquire. 
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| HAVE SOLVED THOUSANDS o z 
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ger, for Staten Island Coach Co., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chief of engineers, United States army, 
5 to 35 tank cars, 10,000-gallon ca- 
pacity; bids Aug. 16, Washington. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 76 


New York With structural con- 
tracts more numerous, approximat- 
ing 8000 tons in the New York city 
district, new work is coming out in 
increased volume. Pending and ac- 
tive subway requirements total 9000 
tons with a 6275-ton section, Brook- 
lyn, closing Aug. 23 with the board 
of transportation, New York.  In- 
cluding piling and other steel needs, 
mostly structurals, close to 30,000 
tons are active for the Delaware 
aqueduct upstate, early purchases on 
part being expected shortly. Bids 
are in on close to 2000 tons of New 
York state bridges and more small- 
er projects are up for estimates, 
mostly public works. Projects 
about to come up for estimate in- 
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Hubbard 
Expansion Plugs 
“The Original 
Welch Plug” 
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613 CENTRAL AVE., PONTIAC, MICH. 





clude a Hunter college building, 
criminal courts building and the 
Triborough hospital, all in the New 
York area, taking an estimated 17,- 
000 tons. 

Pittsburgh—Shape tonnages here 
continue a large factor in the pro- 
duction picture, with many projects 
coming out and some fairly large 
tonnages involved. Largest of the 
new tonnages is a subway in Brook- 
lyn borough, New York, which will 
require 6275 tons for Section 9. 
Hangars at Bremerton, Wash., for 
navy land planes will need 1710 tons. 
Approximately 4500 tons were in- 
cluded in the award for the Pennsyl- 
vania avenue bridge, Washington, 
which went to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co. will supply 1160 tons 
of fabricated structurals for an addi- 
tion to the Fifth avenue hospital, 
New York. 

Cleveland Plans for the west 
approach of the Main avenue bridge 
in Cleveland are understood to be 
close to the bidding stage, involv- 
ing close to 3000 tons of steel. A 
bond issue for two bridges at Lorain, 
O., was approved Aug. 9, to provide 
funds necessary to obtain federal 
aid. Drawings are being prepared 
and bids will be asked this fall. On 
much of the small structural work 
low fabricated and erected prices 
are being quoted by some interests. 

Boston Structural steel inquiry 
is coming out in heavier volume 
than current contracts being placed, 
the latter being light. Although 
most are small I-beam or stringer 
spans, bridge needs in New England 
approximate 1200 tons, the largest in 
Maine closing this week, 555 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala. Some im- 
provement in small projects, with 
better demand from fabricators has 
resulted in noticeable increase in 
structural shapes business. Poten- 
tial government construction is 
held a likely boost to demand early 
in the fall. 

Philadelphia Pennsylvania state 
highway department is taking bids 
Aug. 19 for several bridges, includ- 
ing a 1700-ton job in Pike county, 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ending Aug. 13....... 26,940 
Week ended Aug. 6 ........ 28,697 
Week ended July 30....... 12,375 
MN WORK, BOSE 5.6555 oicve see 23,454 
Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 
Weekly average, 1938 ...... 16,688 
Weekly average, July ...... 13,886 
Total to date, 1987 ........ 853,701 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 550,721 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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180 tons in Cumberland county and 
144 tons in Clearfield county, con- 
tractors are asking steel prices Aug. 
17. William Muirhead Construction 
Co., Durham, N. C., is low on gener- 
al contract to overhaul navy depart- 
ment building at Norfolk, Va., re- 
quiring 1200 tons. Private work is 
slow. 

San Francisco—Outstanding struc- 
tural lettings included 6000 tons for 
the Sacramento river bridge, Red- 
ding, Calif.. taken by American 
Bridge Co., 1650 tons for a hangar 
at Hickman Field, T. H., booked by 
Minneapolis-Moline Power  Imple- 
ment Co., and 600 tons for the first 
crossing of the Los Angeles River, 
Los Angeles for the Southern Pa- 
cific, taken by Columbia Steel Co. 
Awards totaled 9086 tons, bringing 
the aggrezate for the year to 82,151 
tons, compared with 116,449 tons for 
the same period last year. Bids 
have just been opened on from 1200 
to 1500 tons of tubular, sheet or con- 
crete piling for the Ford Motor Co. 
plant at Long Beach, on 850 tons of 
sheet piling for a bulkhead for the 
Tongue Point lighthouse, Oreg., and 
on 395 tons for a steel storage build- 
ing for the Bremerton, Wash., navy 
yard. 

Seattle—Shapes continue to lead 
the market in this territory, con- 
struction at Puget Sound navy yard 
and Fort Lewis furnishing sizable 
tonnages. Between 1000 and 2000 
tons structurals will be required for 
the Bonneville transmission _ line 
towers but specifications are not yet 
out. The Watsonville bridge on the 
Williamette river, planned for 
early construction will require about 
400 tons. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


6000 tons, Sacramento river bridge, Red- 
ding, Calif., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4500 tons, Pennsylvania 
Washington, for District 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


avenue bridge, 
of Columbia, 
Pa. 


1850 tons, east approach, Main avenue 
bridge, Cleveland, to Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 

1600 tons, two airplane hangars, Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Il. 

1115 tons, New York Medical college, 
Fifth avenue and East 105th street, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel 


Co., New York; Irons & Reynolds Co., 
New York, general contractor. 
1000 tons, bascule bridge, Cross 
parkway, contract 4, Queens, N. Y., 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
885 tons, office building, Humble Oil Co., 


Bay 
to 


Houston, Tex., to Mosher Steel Co., 
Houston. 
645 tons, Larchmont Gardens housing 


project, Larchmont, N. Y., to Goodstein 
Iron & Steel Co., New York; A. N. 
Adelson Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 

600 tons, first crossing 
river, Los Angeles, for 
cific Co., to Columbia 
Francisco. 

575 tons, administration 
dercliff sanatorium, Meriden, 


Angeles 
Pa- 
San 


of Los 
Southern 
Steel Co., 


building, Un- 
Conn., 
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to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; authority, Knoxville, Tenn.; bids July 
Fusco-Amatruda Co., New Haven, gen- 14. 
eral contractor. 315 tons, state office building, Concord 
525 tons, building, Laurel Heights sana- N. H., to Lyons Iron Works Ine., Man 
torium, Sheldon, Conn., to Bethlehem chester, N. H.; Pinney Co., Spring 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. field, Mass., general contractor 
"ee eee ae eee tone 315 tons, foundry extension, for United 
=e Whites hoe tag oa Shipiro States government, Bremerton Wash 
sie _ (Aree 38 to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee 


& Sons, New York, general contractor 





























380 tons, Florida building, World’s fair. ape ego p> snchoyione cept headg phi 
New York, to Ingalls Iron Works. nue and Ninety-first street, New York 
Pittsburgh. to Harris Structural Steel Co., New 

335 tons, bridge, section JS-F, Gurnee, SOUR; A ecpigec onl rmta ee. ee 
Lake county, Illinois, to Joseph T SERENE! COntrRee 
tyerson & Son Ine., Chicago. 290 tons, hospital addition, New Ro 

316 tons, trash racks for intakes, Gun chelle, N. Y., to Grand Iron Works 
tersville and Chickamauga powel New York 
plants, to Ingalls Iron Works, $22,065, 285 tons, Whittier school, Pittsburgh 
awarded Aug. 4 by Tennessee Valley to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh 

‘9 ’ “ ; u“ 
45,000 lb. Runner Casting for Hydro-Electric Plant 
Dependable quality is seldom fresh born. It nearly 
always goes back to the painstaking research by a 
company striving for perfection and to the knowledge 
that is gained from the experience of mistakes and 
victories. 
Back of us are many years of research, engineering 
and experience that have resulted in a continued ad- 
vancement in the quality of “Standard” products. 
We solicit your use of the facilities offered by this 
company. 
CASTINGS .« FORGINGS . WELDLESS RINGS 
WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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CLEVELANDERS PREFER 


™ CLEVELAND 


.. AND WHY TRAVELERS 
AGREE WITH THEM - 
















A genuine in- 
terest in your 
comfort by 
everyone from 
manager to 


doorman. 


Food that has 








made our 


four restau- 








rants famous. 


Deep beds, 
crisp linen, 
modern fur- 
nishings plan- 


ned for comfort. 






Gay music for 






danc ing, or 


calm quiet if 









you prefer. 









Convenience that saves time and 
money. Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 
next door to everything 
you'll want to see in 


Cleveland. 
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women’s dormitory, University 

Rochester, N. Y., to 
Genesee Bridge Co., Rochester. 

280 tons, army hangar addition, 
Solo, Canal Zone, Panama, to 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
burgh. 

270 tons, building addition, Chapman 
Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
to Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
Stone & Webster Co., Boston, con- 
tractors and engineers. 

225 tons, building, Western Fuel Co., Mil- 
waukee, to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

»90 tons, falsework, East 135th street, 
New York Central railroad, New York, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

lookout towers, various loca- 

United States government, 

Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


285 tons, 
of 2ochester, 


Coco 
Pitts- 
Pitts- 


210 tons, 
tions, for 
to Bethlehem 
Pa. 

210 tons, bridge FAS 11, Meyers county, 


Oklahoma, to Patterson Steel Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 
200 tons, storage warehouse, San Diego, 


Calif., to Consolidated Steel Corp., 


Los Angeles. 


’00 tons, alterations Tenth street bridge, 


Beaver Falls, Pa., to Keystone Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, bridge, Orleans parish, Louisi- 
ana, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Forcum-James Co., Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., general contractor. 

195 tons, bridge, Lansing, Mich., to 
R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 


office building, Hobo- 
G. Schaefer Iron 
4 Rhodes 


195 tons, 2-story 
icon. “MM. J, 2 2: 
Works, Edgewater, N. J.; T. E. 

contractor. 


Co., New York, general 
185 ~=—si tons, hospital building, White 
Plains, N. Y., to Harris Structural 


Hartridge 


Steel Co., New York; A. L. 
Co., New York, general contractor. 
175 tons, electric utilities building, 


World’s fair, New York, to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham. 

165 tons, Electrolux building, Old Green- 
wich, Conn., to Lehigh Structural Co., 
Allentown, Pa 

165 tons, building, Morrell Packing Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., to St. Paul Found- 
ry Co., St. Paul. 

Pennsylvania Iron 

Angeles, to 


Los 


addition to 
plant, 
Iron & 


150 tons, 
& Steel Co. 
Pennsylvania 
Angeles. 


Los 
Steel Co., 


Evansville, Ind., 
Evansville, 


cab garage, 


Steel Co., 


145 tons, 
to International 
Ind 

138 tons, Santa Ynez river bridge, Santa 
Barbara county California, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


135 tons, spec. 1097, bureau of reclama- 
tion, Estes, Colo., to Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Co., Minne- 


apolis. 

135 tons, Roumanian building, World’s 
fair, New York, to F. G. Schaefer Iron 
Works, Edgewater, N. J. 

125 tons, second district 
Waltham, Mass., to A. O. Wilson 
Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
D’Amore Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor. 

120 tons, bridge, Wallingford, Conn., to 
American Bridge Co., New York. 

116 tons, galvanized steel towers, Chick- 
amauga-Guntersville transmission line, 


courthouse, 


to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., $11,858.46, awarded Aug. 4, 


Tennessee Valley authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; bids July 12. 

110 tons, addition to Hamilton avenue 
school, Greenwich, Conn., to Con- 
necticut Iron Works, Stamford, Conn. 

storage building, Syracuse, 


110 tons, roll 


WN. Z.,. to Engineering Co., 
Syracuse. 

100 tons, San Joaquin river bridge, Fres- 
no and Madera county, California. 


to Bethlehem Steel Co., Alameda, Calif 


Syracuse 


Shape Contracts Pending 


15,000 tons, bridge over Mississippi river, 
St. Clair county, Illinois; general con- 
tract to G. L. Tarlton Contractor Inc., 
St. Louis, on bid of $5,838,109. 

6275 tons, subway, section 9, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., bids to New York board of 
transportation. 
2024 tons, Pennsylvania state highway 


bridges; bids Aug. 19 to highway de- 
partment. 


1710 tons, United States navy landplane 


hangars, Bremerton, Wash. 

1600 tons, addition to Fifty-seventh 
street plant, Sheffield Farms, -New 
York. 

1500 tons, hangar, Scott Field, Belle- 


ville, Ill. 

1400 tons, piling, sewage disposal plant, 
New Haven, Conn. 

1200 tons, overhauling building, navy 
department, Norfolk, Va.; William 
Muirhead Construction Co., Durham, 


N. C., low on general contract. 

1200 to 1500 tons, tubular or H-column 
piles, Ford Motor Co. wharf, Long 
Beach, Calif., bids opened at Detroit. 


1000 tons or more, Bonneville dam trans- 
mission towers; bids soon. 


900 tons, addition to high school, Mal- 
den, Mass.; bids to board of educa- 
tion. 

875 tons, apartment building, Phila- 
delphia. 

850 tons, sheet piling, bulkhead for 
Tongue Point lighthouse, Oreg., bids 


opened. 

800 tons, steel sheet piling, coast guard, 
Cleveland; American Construction Co., 
Cleveland, low. 

Illinois 


800 tons, four highway bridges, 
highway commission, Springfield, II1.; 
bids August 12. 

750 tons, state highway bridge, Rens- 
selaer county, New York. 

550 tons, warehouse and extensions to 
buildings, Hercules Powder Co., Par- 
lin, N. J. 

100 tons or more, Oregon state bridge 
over Willamette river at Watsonviile 

100 tons, coast guard station, east and 
Navy Pier, Chicago, bids Aug. 12. 


400 tons, apartment -building, Annapolis, 
Md.; John McShain Inc., Philadelphia, 
low on general contract. 

380 tons, East Monroe street 
over Illinois Central tracks, 
closing Aug. 16. 

335 tons, metal 
United States coast 
Baltimore. 

330 tons, inspection building, railway 
facilities, San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge in Alameda county, Calif.; Inde- 


bridge 
Chicago; 


shop building for 
guard, Curtis Bay 


pendent Iron Works, Oakland, Calif., 
low. 
250 tons, addition, public school 60 


Bronx, N. Y.; bids Aug. 16 on steel 
work, fabricating and erecting direct, 
board of education, New York. 

250 tons, Brazilian building, World’s fair, 
New York. 

250 tons, mill building, 
Co., Wood River, Ill. 

230 tons, mess hall, Annapolis, Md.; John 
K. Ruff Co., Baltimore, low on gen- 
eral contract. 

211 tons, coach shop, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois railway, Danville, Ill. 
180 tons, building, Hood Investment 

Reno, Nev. 

175 tons, World’s fair building for Car- 

rier Corp., Flushing, N. Y. 


Union Tank Car 


Co., 


153 tons, bridge in La Plata county, 
Colorado, for state; bids Aug. 16. 


150 tons, bottling plant, Coca Cola Co., 
Baltimore; bids Aug. 26. 

125 tons, beam spans, Espanola, N. Mex., 
for state. 
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125 tons, building, Federal Wine & 
Liquor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

125 tons, bridge, Loramie township, 
Shelby county, Ohio. 

100 tons, Oregon state Catching Slough 
bridge; J. W. and J. R. Hillstrom, 
Marshfield, Oreg., general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, two hangars, McChord 
field, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Instated tonnage, two bridges for Roza 
diversion dam, Washington; bids to 
reclamation bureau, Denver, Aug. 22. 

Instated tonnage, extension hangar No. 
2 and hangar No. 3, fleet air base, 
specification 8936, San Diego, Calif.; 
Aug. 23. 

Instated, high school, Middleport, N. Y., 
Harbach & Kideney, Buffalo, low on 
general contract. 

Instated tonnage, 25 moorings consist- 
ing of steel buoys, chain and anchors, 
naval operating base, San _ Diego, 
Calif., Southwest Welding & Mfg. Co., 
Alhambra, Calif., low base bid, $385,- 
700. 


— 


~ 


~ 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 77 

New York Reinforcing steel 
contracts are gradually mounting; 
also inquiry. Lacking large awards, 
estimated volume placed, including 
mesh, approximates 2500 tons. The 
largest inquiry is for sewers, close 
to 2000 tons including work in 
Brooklyn, on which estimates are 
being taken. Highway mesh con- 
tinues to come out in good volume 
with pending tonnage on which bids 
are in approximating 1500 tons. 

Cleveland—Buying of small lots of 
reinforcing bars is active and the 
aggregate is fairly large. Consider- 
able tonnage is expected to become 
active at once for Ohio school proj- 
ects for which bonds were voted Aug. 
9, in connection with federal aid. 
L. C. Love, Akron, O., is low on 543 
tons for a water treatment plant at 
Muncie, Ind. 

Chicago Sales of concrete rein- 
forcing steel are improving and pros- 
pects for heavy tonnages at an early 
cate are the brightest for some time. 
One large interest reports tonnages 
in the offing constitute such a large 
volume it will be virtually impos- 
sible to figure on all the projects. 
While the greatest call for reinforc- 
ing steel is issuing from govern- 
ment projects and municipal jobs 
financed with WPA money, private 
construction also is exerting a bet- 
ter demand. 

With the appearance of heavier 
tonnages, a tendency of bar prices to 


firm up considerably has_ been 
noticed. 
Boston Reinforcing steel con- 


tracts approximate 1500 tons, the 
larger contracts being for state 
hospitals in Connecticut, with close 
to 900 tons going to a Williamsport, 
Pa., seller. Awards also include 
150 tons for a state highway, West- 
erly, R. I. several for 100 to 200 
tons and an encouraging number of 
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small lettings. However, inquiry 
is coming out faster than current 
awards including more small 
bridges, government hospitals and 
other public work. Prices are still 
soft. 

Philadelphia Jobs involving 
tonnage of consequence are few but 
trade continues to expect increase 
this fall. Highway work is ac- 
counting for some formed bars and 
mesh. 

San Francisco Bids have been 
opened in the largest inquiry for re 
inforcing bars, 3817 tons, for the 
Grand Coulee dam, Washington and 
on 5300 tons by the United States en- 
gineer’s office, Los Angeles, for the 
Hansen dam. 

Seattle—Outlook is more promis 
ing and within a month local mills 
expect sizable orders. Meanwhile 
small tonnages are increasing al 
though no large jobs are up for fig- 
ures. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1000 tons, Wappapello dam, St. Francis 
river, Wappapello, Mo., to Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

1000 tons, Cook county highway letting, 
to Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

850 tons, Parke-Davis Co. building, De- 
troit, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

800 tons, Red river bridge and ap- 
proaches, Wilbarger county, Texas, to 
May & Loplaid Inc., Dallas, Tex.; For- 
cum-James_ Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., 
general contractor. 

725 tons, bars and joists, state hospital, 
Newtown, Conn., to Sweet Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

600 tons, municipal stadium, Pawtucket, 
R. I., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

500 tons, St. John’s hospital, Springfield, 
Ill., to Missouri Rolling Mill, St. Louis. 

425 tons, apartment building, Milwaukee, 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O 

400 tons, three buildings, veterans’ hos 
pital, Camp Custer, Mich., to Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati; James I. Barnes 
Construction Co., Logansport, Ind., 
general contractor. 

400 tons, mesh parkway work, Bronx 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., two contracts, to 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. 
Va., through Tuckahoe Construction 
Co., Tuckahoe, N. Y. and Cuzziano 
Construction Co., New York. 

350 tons, J. L. Hudson store, Detroit, to 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
through Taylor-Gaskin Inc., Detroit. 

330 tons, procurement division, treasury 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ending Aug. 13 ...... 10,569 
Week ended Aug. 6 ........ 9,416 
Week ended July 30 ........ 6,753 
‘RS WOE, 19570 once iss 14,116 


Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 


Weekly average, 1938 ...... 6,437 
Weekly average, July ...... 10,498 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 201,799 
Total to date, 1938.......... 212,423 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 











Greater Tonnage 


Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 


SHEAR KNIFE CO. 
HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 





department, New York, to Ceco Steel 
Products Co., New York 

300 tons, marine corps base, San Diego, 
Calif., to unnamed interest 

80 tons, paving, Route 21, Lake county 
Illinois, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth 
lehem, Pa 

75 tons, buildings 61 and 62, veterans’ 
hospital, Bedford, Mass., to Northern 

Boston, through J. L. Robin- 
jaltimore, gen- 


Steel Co 


son Construction Co., 


eral contractor 

250 tons, schedule 3364, Panama Canal 
Zone, to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O 

204 tons crossing at Colfax, Place! 
county, California, to Soule Steel 
Co., San Francisco 

175 tons, administration building, Forest 


Glendale, Calif., to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles 

160 tons, Union Pacific Railway ware- 

Portland, Oreg., to Bethlehem 

through Soule Steel Co 


Lawn Co., 


house 
Steel Co., 
Portland 

150 tons, mostly mesh, highway, Post 
road, Westerly, R. I, to Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Co., New York; Callan 
Construction Co., Bristol, R. I. gen 
eral contractor 

50 tons, units 16, 18 and 20, Pacific Col- 
ony, Spadra, Calif., to unnamed inter- 
est 

139 tons, bridges and highway work in 
Contra Costa county, Calif., for state, 
to Gilmore Steel & Supply Co., San 
Francisco 

128 tons, contract MHT-28, Lincoln Tun- 
nel approach, Weehawken, N. J., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
through Joseph L. Sigretto Co., New 
York, contractor. 

125 tons, post office, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 
W. Va 

125 tons, subway at Tilton, Wis., to 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

105 tons, building, Laurel Heights sani- 
tarium, Connecticut, to Sweet Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa 

103 tons, Santa Ynez 
Santa Barbara county, 
state, to unnamed interest 

100 tons, Mendocino creek bridge, Men- 
docino county, Calif., for state, to 
Ceco Steel Products Co. San Francisco 

100 tons, bridge, Orleans parish, Louisi- 


River bridge, 
Calif., for 





wr 
KRON SCALE 


Weigh your materials accurately enroute 
ievald costly extra handling 
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ana, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 
Forcum-James Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., 
general contractor. 

100 tons, administration building, Under- 
cliff sanatorium, Meriden, Conn., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., through Topper- 
Griggs, Hartford, Conn. 

100 tons, Whittier elementary school, 
Pittsburgh, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., through Dambach Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. 

100 tons, grain elevator, Fleischman 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, to Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


3817 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation A-38,122-A, Odair, Wash.; bids 
opened. 

1700 tons, sewer, Williams avenue, Brook- 
wn, BN. EZ 

600 tons, subway section 9, route 110, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids Aug. 23. 

543 tons, water treatment plant, Muncie, 
Ind.; L. C. Love, Akron, O., low. 

500 tons, jail and police station, San 
Diego, Calif.; general contract to M. 
H. Golden, San Diego. 

138 tons, Mare Island navy yard, Calif.; 
bids opened. 

370 tons, hospital for defective delin- 
quents, Springfield, Mo.; bids in. 

350 tons, government hospital, Murfees- 
boro, Tenn.; bids in. 

345 tons, mesh, highway, Lewis county, 
New York; bids in. 

327 tons, Heart Mt. canal, Shoshone proj- 
ect, Wyo.; bids Aug. 31. 

310 tons, bridge and highway work in 
Mariposa county, Calif.; for state; 
bids Aug. 25. 

278 tons, bureau of reclamation, Invita- 
tion B-42,101-A, Calexico, Calif.; Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

230 tons, bureau of reclamation, Invita- 
tion A-38,123-A, Odair, Wash.; bids 
opened, 

225 tons, dormitory, veterans’ hospital, 
Bath, Me.; bids in. 

crossing at Contra 


220 ~tons, Pinole, 


Costa county, Calif., for state; bids 
Aug. 24 
212 tons, mesh, highway, Oneida county, 











New York; Dale Engineering Co., 
Utica, New York, general contractor; 
bids July 26, Albany. 

205 tons, bridge, New Haven, Conn. 

185 tons, bureau of reclamation, Invita- 
tion B-42,108-A, Calexico, Calif.; bids 
opened, 

179 tons, mesh, highway, Chenango 
county, New York; Davis & Stearns, 
Inc., Whitesboro, N. Y., general con- 
tractor; bids July 26, Albany. 

175 ton, state office building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

150 tons, Henderson street sewer proj- 
ect, Seattle; bids in. 

140 tons, sewer system, San Jose, Calif.; 
bids opened. 

125 tons, bureau of reclamation, Invita- 
tion 27,593, Deer Creek, Utah: bids 
opened. 

120 tons, protective wall, Louisville, Ky. 
Pioneer Construction Co., Evansville, 
Ind., general contractors. 

100 tons, heating distribution 
State college, Storrs, Conn. 

100 tons, barracks, Carlisle, Pa.: bids 
Aug. 19. 


system, 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—Orders for pig iron 
are somewhat more numerous and 
there are more and larger inquiries 
in the market. July production 
showed a slight increase over June, 
and preliminary estimates show a 
further increase in August. Ton- 
nage going into stock will un- 
doubtedly be reduced further in 
August as shipments increase. 

Cleveland Shipments of pig 
iron are increasing steadily although 
the buying wave seems to have 
passed for the present. Foundry 
melt is heavier in all lines and those 
serving the automotive industry are 
feeling the effect of early orders for 
new models. Orders for immediate 
shipment are more frequent as melt- 
ers find castings demand improving. 

Chicago—-Final figures for July 
show that pig iron shipments in 
general exceeded early estimates of 
improvement over June, which has 
been characterized by some _pro- 
ducers as the low point of the year. 
One large interest reports shipments 
for July improved approximately 
60 per cent over June, with con- 
tinued improvement looked for in 
August shipments. 

Boston After a mild flurry fol- 
lowing the price reduction in pig 
iron, buying has gradually slack- 
ened, current orders and shipments 
being for small lots to meet imme- 
diate requirements. While melt has 
improved in spots, the gains have 
not been large enough to stimulate 
consideration of advance needs or 
tend toward speculation. Prices are 
steady and firmly held and appear 
to be only a minor factor in cur- 
rent business. 

New York—China is inquiring for 
several thousand tons of foundry 
and basic iron through brokers 
here. This inquiry follows the re- 
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cent purchase of 10,000 tons of 
foundry and basic iron from this 
country by Japan. Relatively small 
inquiries from the Scandanavian 
countries are still coming out, al- 
though purchases remain light. 

Philadelphia—Shipments of pig 
iron are somewhat disappointing 
and considerable third quarter ton- 
nage remains on _ sellers’ books. 
Anticipated increase in foundry op- 
erations next month is expected to 
liquidate delayed orders rapidly. 
Buying is slow, even in cases where 
melters are not well covered. Talk 
of an early price advance has almost 
completely faded. 

Buffalo—Republic Steel Corp. has 
started a blast furnace which has 
been down since June 1 as _ stocks 
are about exhausted. Republic also 
added an open hearth this week. 
Hanna Furnace Corp. suspended 
operations, due to an inventory sur- 
plus and furnace repairs. 

Cincinnati—Inquiries for pig iron 
are more frequent, leading to hopes 
that the market is on the verge of 
expansion. Shipments this month 
have shown only slight improve- 
ment. The almost even level of 
foundry operations indicates that re- 
cent contracting was as protection 
against higher prices rather than a 
reflection of visible needs. 

St. Louis As expected at this 
time, purchasing of pig iron has 
dwindled to small proportions. Third 
quarter requirements are well cov- 
ered, and current transactions con- 
sist of a few small lots for prompt 
shipment. 

Birmingham, Ala. July pig 
iron production increased over June 
and August will show an increase 
over July, due to accelerated buy- 
ing which is not less than 25 per 
cent above the ordinary run. Little 
improvement is noted in shipments, 
but contract buying is maintaining 
a good pace. Nine stacks are in 
blast with another probable next 
month. 

Toronto, Ont.—_New business con- 
tinues slow in the merchant pig iron 
market with current sales of 50 to 
200 tons. Melters are interested in 
immediate needs only and awards 
are about 1200 tons weekly, with 
contract shipments bringing total 
deliveries to 2500 tons. Daily melt 
has been cut to about 60 per cent, 
while mills are maintaining an op- 
erating ratio of 80 to 90 per cent. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 77 


New York—Bolt and nut produc 
tion is at one of the two low points 
of the year, the other failing in 
March. Normally, this production 
follows within a few points the 
trend in steel output, but in recent 
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weeks this has not proved the case. 
Output of bolts and nuts has sagged 
a few points, now being about 20 
per cent. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—The scrap market re- 
mains quiet with little interest at 
the moment. Quotation is still held 
at $15.25 to to $15.75 on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel on the basis of inac- 
tivity. 

Sales from this district to outside 
consumers seem to point to a strong- 
er market; however, there is as yet 
no confirmation through a sale into 
consumption locally. Outside ton- 
nages have been selling for some 
time on a $16 basis with the dealer 
buying price at $15.50. However, 
lower freight rates to smaller mills 
in the immediate district has had a 
tendency to hold the price lower 
here. 

Cleveland—While shipments of 
scrap continue to be made on con- 
tracts little new business is develop- 
ing and melters seem to be waiting 
developments. Recent railroad lists 
covered small tonnages and brought 
top prices, some being withdrawn. 
Active buying is not expected for 
a fortnight or more. 

Chicago—Recent sales have con- 
firmed higher quotations for sev- 
eral scrap items. Angle bars are 
now quoted $16.50 to $17, low phos 
punchings $16.50 to $17, 2-foot rails 
$17.50 to $18 and turnings for elec- 
tric furnace $13.50 to $14. 

In spite of these increases, the 
market as a whole is not as strong 
as it has been. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is still being quoted at $14 
to $14.50, and brokers are paying 
$14 for tonnages. 

Boston On a comparatively 
light volume of business, iron and 
steel scrap prices continue to show 
strength, numerous grades. being 
higher, notably No. 1 machinery, 
textile and breakable cast. Stove 
plate for nearby delivery is also 
stronger, $11, delivered being paid. 

New York—tThe rise in iron anc 
steel scrap prices, which has con 
tinued for several weeks, appears to 
have halted. While no grades have 
been marked down, brokers are re- 
fusing to better recent quotations 
and some indicate a mild recession 
in some directions is likely. This 
is based on reported lower bids on 
material for shipment to the Pitts- 
burgh area. Meanwhile moderate 
shipments are being made to several 
eastern Pennsylvania mills at un- 
changed prices, heavy melting steel, 
stove plate and No. 2 cast being 
included. Brokers are paying $11.50 
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for No. 1 heavy melting steel for 
export. 

Philadelphia—-A confused  situa- 
tion has developed in the eastern 
Pennsylvania scrap market. The 
recent sharp price advance has been 
abruptly checked by withdrawal of 
one leading consuming interest, 
which action may be followed by 
other mills. Some brokers also are 
less interested in covering and now 
are offering no more than $14 for 
No. 1 steel and $2.50 for No. 2. 
According to opinion in the trade 
leading mills are none too well sup- 
plied and the present lull may prove 
temporary. In the meantime steel- 
making scrap is quoted 50 cents less 
in the consumer market. On the 
other hand, certain upward adjust- 
ments have been necessary because 
of buying of miscellaneous grades. 

Buffalo—-Although iron and steel 
scrap advanced 50 cents a ton at 
the start of the week, slightly easier 
undercurrents prevailed at the week- 
end. 

No. 1 heavy melting steel was in 
creased to a range of $14 to $14.50 
a ton on the basis of a sale of rail 
road material to a local consumer at 
$15 a ton. Following this sale, how- 
ever, an easier tone developed as 


some talk was heard that prices 
had advanced too rapidly. 
Detroit With the excep- 


tion of a Fisher Body list, no scrap 
tonnages appeared last week; this 
week will see some offerings and 
they are expected to comprise larger 
tonnages as the first automobile 
scrap on 1939 programs makes its 
debut. The Fisher list was some 
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what over the amount offered last 
month, and in view of the fact de- 
fective stampings and rejects are 
fairly high on early runs, a more 
plentiful supply of bundles is to be 
expected. 

Cincinnati—Quotations on _ iron 
and steel scrap appear to have 
leveled off, still retaining strength 
from dealer activity, chiefly in No. 
1 steel. 

St. Louis The market for iron 
and steel scrap continues to soar, 
prices on a number of importani 
grades having been advanced to 
new highs. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Local dealers have 
revised buying prices on iron and 
steel scrap and new lists show de- 
clines of $1 to $5 per ton. The great- 
est slash was in materials for which 
there is little resale demand. Heavy 
melting steel was marked down $1 
per ton in both the Toronto and 
Montreal markets and turnings have 
been cut $5 per ton to $3.50. No 
changes are shown in machinery 
cast, dealers cast and stove plate. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 7 


Pittsburgh—Warehouse tonnages 
are moving slowly with little busi- 
ness among local fabricators. There 
seems to be a great lack of interest 
among local steel buyers, most of 
whom are still on the hand-to-mouth 
basis and are inclined to discount 
probability of further changes in 
prices, especially upward. 


Cleveland Moderately larger 
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demand for steel from store is be- 
ing experienced, with the promise 
that August will exceed July ton- 
nage. Orders have increased in 
number and total tonnage is slightly 
greater. 

Chicago—Warehouse sales of steel 
have seen no change in the pasi 
week, according to district jobbers. 
Volume for the first ten days of 
August are reported on a par with 
the same period last month. This 
condition has been anticipated and 
lack of improvement so far this 
month does not dim previous pros- 
pects of increased business in the 
near future. 

Boston—Steel warehouse volume 
the first half of August continues 
at about the July rate with total 
dollar value somewhat lower, reflect- 
ing revised prices placed in effect 
last month. Demand is well diversi- 
fied with the number of orders 
sustained, but small individually. 

Philadelphia—Orders coming to 
warehouses are slightly heavier 
than in July and prices are steadier 
following the reduction. Orders are 
fairly well diversified although 
tonnage continues slow. 

Buffalo— While definitely stronger 
sentiment is apparent, warehouse 
distributors report the betterment 
has not yet been reflected appre- 
ciably in sales. Business is slightly 
better but a pronounced upswing is 
not looked for until late in the cur- 
rent month, when the improvement 
now shown in mill business spreads 
to warehouse lines. Prices are hold- 
ing steady to firm. 

Detroit—Warehouse sales during 
July and August have shown some 
improvement, but the outlook for 
fall is tempered with caution. 

Cincinnati—Sales from warehouse 
show little variation from recent 
levels. Lowered prices have failed to 
stimulate buying and most ordering 
still shows reliance on prompt de- 
livery. Projects dependent on gov- 
ernmental aid have not developed 
in volume. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 79 


London (By Radio) Blow- 
ing out of five blast furnaces in 
Great Britain indicates decreasing 
demand and output, due to lifeless 
markets. No improvement has tak- 
en place in the steel trade, lighter 
sections being particularly inactive. 
Foreign trade continues to contract 
with no favorable outlook before 
fall. 

Steel and iron production in Great 
Britain continues to decline. In 
July total output of ingots and cast- 
ings was 683,200 tons, a drop of 92,- 
900 tons from the 776,100 tons made 
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in June. July pig iron production 
was 507,800 tons, compared with 
541,500 tons in June. 

Report from the Continent is that 
Italy will join the international wire 
syndicate. The Continental export 
situation is fairly satisfactory. South 
Africa is reported to be considering 
imposition of antidumping duties 
against United States imports. 


More Ships Being 
Planned and Built 


@ SHIPBUILDING activity has 
been accelerated, according to the 
American Bureau of Shipping, New 
York. On Aug. 1, 124 vessels, with 
total gross tonnage of 519,965, were 
being built to the bureau’s classifi- 
cation. This compares wtih 119 ves- 
sels with gross tonnage of 476,560 as 
of July 1, and 101 vessels with total 
tonnage of 322,635 on Aug. 1, 1937. 

Improvement in shipbuilding, ac- 
cording to J. Lewis Luckenbach, 
president of the bureau’s board olf 
managers, is due “to the fact that 
the program of United States mari 
time commission for rehabilitation 
of the merchant marine is emerging 
from the planning into actual con 
struction of ships.” 

Plans of various types of ships, 
in addition to those already con 
tracted for, have been prepared and 
in some cases tenders for construc- 
tion have been taken. 

“In spite of this activity, however, 
the building of ships is not yet pro- 
ceeding at a rate sufficient to reduce 
appreciably the average age of the 
American merchant fleet,” he stated. 

“If all vessels under construction 
and under contract could be com- 
pleted before the end of this year, 
the average age of the various 
groups of ships of 2000 gross tons 
and over would be little effected.” 

He added it would reduce the av- 
erage age of passenger ships to 19.3 
years, against 19.7 as of July 1; car- 
go ships (including bulk carriers) to 
19.2, against 19.8; and tankers to 
15.9, against 17. 

On the Great Lakes, as of June 30 
there were under construction and 
under contract two vessels of 2000 
gross tons and over; one is a bulk 
carrier and the other a tanker. Av- 
erage age of the Great Lakes fleet 
at present is as follows: Passenger 
bots, 29.1 years; cargo boats, 35.4; 
bulk carriers, 29.3; and tankers (of 
which there are nine), 15.5. 


Britain To Send Several 
Hundred to U.S. Meeting 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
Chicago, arriving on Oct. 20 and 
remaining through Oct. 25. 

In Chicago, the visitors wil] be 
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tendered a banquet at the Palmer 


House evening of Oct. 20, as guests 
of the local committee. 

Plants to be visited in the Chi 
cago area include: Republic Steel 
Corp., Stewart Die Casting Co., 
Crane Co., Tractor works of Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and Haw 
thorne works of Western Electric 
Co., in Chicago; Columbia Tool 
Steel Co. and American Manganese 
Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl.; 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary 
Ind.; Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill.; Acme Steel Co., 
Riverdale, Ill.; Inland Steel Co. and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., In 
diana Harbor, Ind.; Federated Met 
als Corp., Whiting, Ind.; and Inter 
national Lead Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. 

Oct. 24, some of the group will 
go to Milwaukee to visit A. O. 
Smith Corp. and Milcor Steel Co 
The entire party will depart from 
Chicago on Oct. 25, returning to 
New York for sailing Oct. 26. 

Tour Through Canada 

The contingent visiting Canada 
will arrive in Quebec Sept. 22 and 
attend a dinner that evening at Cha- 
teau Frontenac. Various units of 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Trois 
Rivieres, will be inspected the fol 
lowing day, and the party will go to 
Montreal, arriving Sept. 24. Here 
visits will be made to Canadian Cop- 
per Refiners Ltd., Canadian Wire & 
Cable Co. Ltd., Canadian Metal Co. 
Ltd., Canadian Steel Foundries Ltd., 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., and St. Law- 
rence Alloys Ltd. A dinner will be 


served at the Mount Royal hotel that 
evening with the Canadian Institute 


of Mining and Metallurgy as host. 

Sept. 25 the visitors will go to 
Ottawa and on the following day in 
spect the Royal mint, and labora- 
tories of the National Research coun 
cil and bureau of mines. The local 
branch of the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy will entertain 
at dinner in the evening at Chateau 
Laurier. At this point, the party 
will divide, one section proceeding to 
Toronto on Sept. 27; the other going 
to Sudbury and arriving in Toronto, 
Sept. 28. 

Those visiting Sudbury will in 
spect the smelting works and Frood 
mine of International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., mine and mill of Fal 
conbridge Nickel Co. Ltd., and On 
tario Refinery Co. Ltd. Local branch 
of the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy will entertain at din- 
ner in the evening at the Nickel 
tange hotel. 

In Toronto, both groups will visit 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., Can- 
adian Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., De 
Haviland Aircraft of Canada Ltd., 
and John Inglis Co. Ltd. Sept. 29 
the itinerary is to Niagara Fails, 
Ont., via Hamilton, where stops will 
be made at the Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Ltd., International Harvester Co. Ltd. 
and Canadian Westinghouse Ltd. 

On Sept. 30, some of the visitors 
will go to Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Buffalo to inspect plants already 
mentioned in the American itinerary. 
Others will travel to Port Colborne 
and Welland, there stopping at In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
and Atlas Steel Ltd. The trip from 
Niagara Falls to New York is 
scheduled for Oct. 1. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York A sharp reaction in 
the foreign copper market on Fri- 
day featured an otherwise quiet 
week in nonferrous metals. All pri- 
mary metal markets in this country 
held unchanged with the exception 
of tin which eased fractionally. 


Copper The decline in export 


copper to 10.05c brought the mar- 
ket below the domestic level for 
the first time in weeks. Easiness 


nervousness cre- 
over likely 


attributed to 
uncertainty 


was 
ated by 





BASIC ELECTRIC STEEL 


FORGINGS 





N.F.& O. Basic Electric Steel produced under 
rigid metallurgical control is an important 
quality factor in the ultimate forged product 


BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


Carbon, Alloy, Corrosion 
Resistant and Special 
Steels Smooth Forged, 
Hollow Bored, Rough or 
Finished Machined, Heat 
Treated to Specifications 
...Forging Quality Ingots, 
Pressed or Hammered 


Billets. 
Die Blocks & Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
ORDNANCE COMPANY 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA. 
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—The Market Week— 


weekend developments in Europe, 
especially those concerning Ger- 
many and the Russo-Japanese situ- 
ation. The decline was stimulated 
also by weakness in Wall street. 
World blister and refined copper 
stocks declined 40,006 tons in July 
with those of refined metal alone 
totaling 523,196 tons. The Statis- 
tical showing was the best since the 
deterioration of the industry’s po- 
sition set in last year. Demand in 
the domestic market tapered fur- 
ther although prices held at 10.12 '«c, 
Connecticut. 

Lead Buying remained slow 
with weakness in Wall street late 
in the week discouraging whatever 
buying incentive there might have 
been. Prices held at 4.90c, New York, 
and 4.75¢c, East St. Louis. 

Zine Carlot buying in zinc was 
well spread with the total turnover 
for the week estimated up to 5000 





tuations were narrow with the trend 


slightly downward. Straits spot 
closed at 43.00c. 
Antimony Buying was confined 


to small lots, although Japan was 
reported to have bought about 50 
tons of antimony of Mexican origin 
in this market. 


Equipment 


New York—For three months ma- 
chine tool orders with most dealers 
and builders have increased slight 
ly indicating the bottom has been 
reached in the decline. Inquiries 
continue to mount’ moderately. 
There is considerable buying for 
government shops, but prospective 
volume from such sources is sub- 
stantially higher than yet placed. 
Scattered reports of increased pro- 
duction by metal fabricating shops 
in various sections is also encourag- 
ing. The airplane industry is buy- 
ing steadily, one or two tools at a 
time, without placing large orders. 
Generally speaking, machine build- 
ing plants without foreign orders 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 





tons. Orders for shipment earlier 
than originally specified were re- 
ceived in some directions. Prime 
western held at 4.75c, East St. 
Louis. 

Tin Both consumers and sell- 
ers remained reserved as reflected 
in the light daily sales. Price fluc- 

Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 

-————- Copper 

Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 

del. del. Casting, New York 
Aug. Conn. Midwest refinery Snot Futures 
6 10.12! 10.25 9.65 43.75 44.05 
8 10.12% 10.25 9.65 43.45 43.75 
9 10.12% 10.25 9.65 43.25 43.55 
10 10.12% 10.25 9.65 43.25 43.55 
11 10.12% 10.25 9.65 13.30 43.65 
12 10.12% 10.25 9.65 43.00 43.30 


MILL PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. except as 


specified. Copper brass products based 
on 10.12%c Conn. copper 

Sheets 

Yellow brass (high) 16.75 

Copper, hot rolled .18.25 

Lead, cut to jobbers 8.00 

Zinc, 100 lb. base 9.75 
Tubes 

High, yellow brass .19.50 

Seamless copper .18.75 
Rods 

High yellow brass : ee 12.75 

Copper, hot rolled 14.75 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 15.50 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 17.00 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
*New York 6.00-6.25 
*Cleveland 7.25-7.50 
*Chicago .6.25-6.50 
*St. Louis .5.75-6.00 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
PE a A ew ss. a doses ee 
CESEVOING, WO. Bi dc. esis 7 


75-8.00 
.75-8.00 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N.7. Suh. Bt. dt. 99% Spot. N.Y. odes 
4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 10:75 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 7.75-8.00 
St. Louis : 7.50-7.75 
Composition Brass Borings 
*New York 5.40-5.75 
Light Copper 
New York .§.22 % -6.50 
*Cleveland .6.50-6.75 
Sa er Eee at ee 6.25-6.50 


*St. Louis .5.75-6.00 


.3.75-4.00 


*Cleveland eee 
See rr 4.25-4.50 


*Chicago 





*St. Louis .4.00-4.25 
Lead 

New York .4.00-4.25 

Cleveland .3.75-4.00 

*Chicago . .4.00-4.25 

St. Louis .3.50-3.75 
Zine 

New York 2.50-2.62 % 

Cleveland 

*St. Louis 90-2.75 

Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland ............ 25-6.50 


*Mixed, cast, Cleveland 
Clips, soft, Cleveland......... 12.25-12.50 
*Mixed, cast, St. 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 
*Standard No. 


less carloads 10.75 
12 aluminum. . .13.75-14.25 
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are not active and some are down 
for midsummer vacations for a 
longer period than usual. Also cur- 
rent orders for the more standard 
or small tools are being shipped 
promptly from stock. 


Cleveland—Light improvement in 
machine tool and equipment in- 
quries and orders continues. Espe- 
cially noticeable is the pickup in au- 
tomotive orders, although improve- 
ment is spread over a wide range of 
industries. Inquiries indicate fall 
business will continue a moderate 
upward trend. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist division, 
Muskegon, Mich., on the basis of a 
bid of $69,480, has been awarded the 
contract for a 275-ton overhead 
traveling crane, Chickamauga pow- 
erhouse. 

Boston — Foreign orders continue 
to sustain machine tool operations 
in New England. Those without 
such business on books are doing 
little. One producer of grinders 
reports the ratio of foreign orders 
to domestic purchases last month 
was five to one while in June it 
was three to one. Japan has been 
the heaviest buyer recently with a 
substantial volume also taken for 
Russia. The latter will issue an- 
other large list shortly. New Eng- 
land shops have also shared lib- 
erally in large purchases by the 
Paterson, N. J., airplane engine 
builder and a heavy list remains ac- 
tive to be closed shortly. Outside 
this industry, however, domestic or- 
ders are generally for one or two 
tools at a time from diversified in- 
dustrial purchasers. Included has 
been some volume from the preci- 
sion bearing industry, which has 
held up surprisingly well on com- 
mercial and industrial work, the au- 
tomobile industry excepted. 

Seattle—Interest is focused on 
bids for heavy equipment for the 
Coulee and_ Bonneville projects. 
Bids were opened at Denver Aug. 13, 
Spec. 787, for furnishing three 108,- 
000-kva. generators. Same depart- 
ment has issued a call for Sept. 7, 
Spec. 788, for furnishing Coulee 
power house with two turbines of 
14,000-horsepower hydraulic units, 
with exciters, governors and other 
accessories. United States engineer, 
Bonneville, will receive bids Sept. 
13 for two turbines, 74,000 horse- 
power each. Puget Sound navy yard 
opened bids Aug. 12 for 550-kva. 
transformer, conduits, switches and 
other equipment, Aug. 10 for trucks, 
miscellaneous steel and air reducing 
valves, also 38,000 feet of wire and 
cable and electrical supplies. Seattle 
opened tenders Aug. 10 for furnish- 
ing 175 steel street car wheels. Olaf 
L. Olsen, director, will open bids 
at Olympia, Wash., Aug. 18 for fur- 
nishing pumps, piping and other 
equipment for the Washingtcn state 
custodial school at Buckley, Wash. 
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Construction -=: Enterprise 


Ohio 


BLUFFTON, O.—Village, E. S. Hauen- 
stein, clerk, plans power plant improve- 
ments costing $42,625. Carl J. Simon 
and Associates, Evans-Central building, 
Van Wert, O., consulting engineers. 

DAYTON, O. War department, ail 
corps, materiel division, office of con- 
tracting officer, Wright field, will take 
bids until 10 a.m., Aug. 23, for one 110- 
volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase tube and fitting 
vibrating machine, delivered Wright 
fleld; and will take bids until 10 a.m., 
Aug. 17, on 22 six-inch and 20 eight- 
inch 110-volt, universal current, porta 
ble electric Saws. 

MANSFIELD, O. Tracy C. Styert, 
service director, has been authorized 
to purchase one air compressor, cost of 
which is not to exceed $2000, 


MARIETTA, O.—City, P. W. Griffiths, 
mayor, is completing plans for new wa- 
ter plant, including installation of soft- 
ening, purifying and stabilizing equip- 
ment, ete. Total cost estimated at $324.- 
716, of which PWA has approved $146,- 
122. Bids will be taken about Sept. 20 

SWANTON, O. Village, H. D. Al- 
len, clerk, plans electric generating sys- 
tem, for which PWA _ application of 
$86,625 has been filed. Ayres, Lewis, 
Norris & May, Ann Arbor, Mich., are 
consulting engineers. 


TROY, O.—City, George L. Smith, serv- 
ice director, is contemplating erection of 
municipa! light plant, total cost of 
which is estimated at $175,720 


Michigan 

DETROIT Van Ranst Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to deal in mechanical 
devices, by C. W. Van Ranst, 10226 
Woodward avenue. 

DETROIT—O. & S. Bearing Co., 303 
South Livernois street, has purchased 
about 16 acres near Clinton, Mich., for 
new plant, including power house. Cost 
exceeds $90,000 with equipment 

MARSHALL, MICH. Max Stulberg 
head of Marshall Iron & Metal Co., will 








TUBE MILL 
EQUIPMENT 
OF MODERN 

DESIGN 


Let us know your problems and 
we will be glad to be of service 
to you. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE and WORKS 


erect a new factory building to replace 
one destroyed by fire last Decembe! 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH PWA has 
approved grant for construction of 
municipal electric plant here, estimated 
to cost $484,500, Ayres, Lewis, Norris & 
May, Ann Arbor, Mich., consulting en- 
gineers 


NORTHVILLE, MICH.—Michigan Wood 
Products Co., Plymouth road, plans in 
stallation of power equipment in con 
nection with proposed rebuilding of wood 
specialty manufacturing plant recently 
destroyed by fire 


SPARTA, MICH Sparta Foundry 
Co. will erect a one-story addition to 
its plant. Weemhoff & Steketee, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are architects 


YPSILANTI, MICH R. S 
off, architect, Ypsilanti, is 
plans for complete fire rebuild of fa 
tory of the Central Specialty Co. Esti 
mated cost $40,000. (Noted July 25) 


Gergan 
preparing 


Connecticut 

ANSONIA, CONN Farrell-Birming 
ham Co., Main street, has let contract 
to Max A. Durrschmidt Ine., 100 Mair 


street, Derby, Conn., for two-story, 45 
100-foot, steel factory 


HARTFORD, CONN Hartford Specia 


Machinery Co., 287 Homestead avenue 
plans second story addition to present 
unit Cost about $40,000 with machin 
ery General contract has been let to 


R. G. Bent Co., 93 Edward street 
Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA Old Fort Mills 
Inc. is starting construction on a new 
plant here to take care of expanding 
business. The principal building will 
be 80 x 240 feet, and will be equipped 
with modern feed manufacturing ma 
chinery, including percentage feeders, 
aspirators and bulk unloading devices 

PHILADELPHIA—Bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Washing 


ton, plans installation of motors and 
ontrols, regulators, electric hoists, con- 


42 years experience in 


building tube mills. 


500 Thomson Ave. 
McKEES ROCKS, PA. 









veyors and other equipment in new ad- 
dition to machine shop at navy yard 
here. Appropriation of $625,000 has been 
authorized s3ids will be asked soon. 
West Penn Power Co 
appropriation of about 
expansion and improve- 
ments in plants and system. Consider- 
able portion of fund to be used for ex- 
tensions in transmission and distributing 
other operating 


PITTSBURGH 
has authorized 
$4,500,000 for 


lines, substations and 
facilities 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Gilbert & Bar- 
ker Mfg. Co., maker of oil burning equip- 
ment, and air conditioning apparatus, 
has leased building on Jefferson avenue 
ind Liberty street, Toronto, Ont., and 
will modernize for occupancy by its 
Canadian subsidiary 


New York 


JAMESTOWN, N Y Jamestown 
Metal Equipment Co. Inc., manufacturer 
of automobile radiators and metal prod- 
ucts, 1088-1132 Allen street, has let con- 
tract for construction of second unit of 
expansion program 
New Jersey 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—Eisen Bros. Parlo! 
Frame Co. Inc., Willow avenue and Six- 
teenth street, plans installation of elec- 
tric power equipment in two-story ad- 
dition to furniture factory, 50 x 300 
feet. Cost $70,000 with machinery. 

TRENTON, N. 
ber Co., Taylor 


J.—Joseph Stokes Rub- 
avenue, has filed plans 
for new steam power house at rubber 
mill and will proceed with work at 
once. Cost $30,000 with boiler units and 
auxiliary equipment 


Iinois 
CHICAGO—Pressler Welding & Boiler 
Co. has been organized. Correspondent: 


Hugh J Dailey, 140 South Dearborn 


street. 

CHICAGO—G,. S. Rogers 
North LaSalle street, has 
ized to manufacture and_= distribute 
process materials used in the metal- 
working industries, including carburizers, 


a Ca ee 
been organ- 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


treating and drawing salts, core 


metal cleaners. 


heat 
oils and 


Indiana 
TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Bureau of 
prisons, department of justice, Wash- 


ington, plans power plant at new fed- 
eral prison near here. Also will build 
pump station and other utilities. Project 
$3,000,000, for which appropria- 


to cost 
authorized. Bids will be 


tion has been 
asked soon. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Italian-Ameri- 
can Mfg. Co. has’ been’ incorporated 
with $50,000 capital, Dominick Simon- 
etti, president, 1601 Bush boulevard, to 
establish a $100,000 macaroni plant. The 
firm has leased a building at 2101 Mor- 
ris avenue and will install modern ma- 
chinery. 


Maryland 


BELTSVILLE, MD.—Bureau of chem- 
istry and soils, department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, plans installation of 
motors and controls, conveyors, regu- 
lators and other equipment in new 
laboratory building for fertilizer in- 
vestigations here, Fund of $650,000 has 
been authorized. Work to begin soon. 


Kentucky 


CATLETTSBURG, KY. Ashland Re- 
fining Co., Ashland, Ky., contemplates 
expanding its oil cracking plant near 
here. Cost $750,000. 


Florida 


ARCADIA, FLA. City, Paul Speer, 
city recorder, is considering erection of 
$150,000 electric plant; PWA will make 
grant of 45 per cent. 


CLEARWATER, FLA. City, i. A; 
Marsh, mayor, plans $397,000 power 
plant and $233,000 distribution system. 
Mississippi 

NATCHEZ, MISS.—Mississippi Power 


plans early 
transmis- 


Jackson, Miss., 
of steel tower 


& Light Co., 
construction 


Duplicators 


have earned arep- 
utation as time- 
saving fabrication 
tools and are of 
the most modern 
design, being fast 
and accurate as 
well. Write for full 
gages 
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sion line from connection with present 
system to point near here for power 
service for new mill of Armstrong Rub- 
ber Co., West Haven, Conn., New mill 
will be used for automobile tire and 
tube manufacture, with installations to 
include heavy-duty motors and controls, 
regulators, conveyors and other equip- 
ment. Expenditure will total about $1,- 
000,000. 


Louisiana 


PWA has approved 
grant of $38215 for enlargement of 
water and light plant and installation 
of new equipment. Total cost $84,923. 


RAYNE, LA. 


Missouri 


INDEPENDENCE, MO. City has 
PWA grant of $7650 for constructing an 
addition to steam generating plant. Es- 
timated cost $17,000. 

VANDALIA, MO. City plans con- 
struction of diesel electric light and 
power plant and distribution system, es- 
timated to cost $172,000. PWA grant of 
$77,000 has been approved. 


Arkansas 


ARK. Fayette- 
Bottling Co., L. T. 
Purnell, has leased building on East 
street and will remodel for _ bottling 
plant. Machinery costing $15,000 will be 
installed. 


FAYETTEVILLE, 
ville Royal Crown 


Oklahoma 


CHEROKEE, 
proved grant 
850-horsepower 


OKLA. PWA has ap- 
of $58,500 for installing 
diesel generator and 


cooling system in power plant. Total 
cost $132,000. 

Minnesota 

BLUE EARTH, MINN. PWA has 


grant to city, Walter Enger, 
constructing sewage dis- 
Burlingame, 
Sexton 

engi- 


approved 
city clerk, for 
posal plant to cost $175,200. 
Hitchcock & Estabrook, 521 
building, Minneapolis, consulting 
neers. (Noted July 11). 


BRAHAM, MINN. 
$272,000 additional funds to the Pick 
Cooperative Electric association, Beau- 
ford Johnson, superintendent, for the 
construction of 259 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. 


REA has allotted 


HECTOR, MINN. REA has allotted 
$200,000 to the Renville-Sibley Coop- 
erative Power association, Ewald 
Schmechel, president, for construction 


of 174 miles of rural transmission lines. 


HIBBING, MINN. PWA has ap- 
proved grant to village, J. H. Raugh, 
village engineer, for constructing sew- 
age disposal plant, including plant foi 
secondary treatment, intercepting sew- 
ers and incinerator, to cost $363,000. 
(Noted July 11). 

JANESVILLE, MINN.—Village, George 
Schmidt, recorder, is taking bids to Aug. 
29, 10 a.m., on construction of municipal 
light, heat and power plant. Plans are 
obtainable from village recorder o1 
G. M. Orr & Co., 542 Baker Arcade 
building, Minneapolis, consulting engi- 
neer. Fund available for work is $125,- 
000. (Noted June 20). 

LE CENTER, MINN. City has filed 
application with PWA for grant to con- 
plant and re- 


struct light and power 
pairs to pump house to cost $132,000. 
G. M. Orr & Co., Baker Arcade build- 


ing, Minneapolis, consulting engineer. 


MADISON, MINN. — City, James H. 
Hayden, clerk, has filed application with 
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The New 


**RED CIRCLE’’ 
Roll Lathes, Sheet and Tin 
Mill Shears of all kinds; Heat Treated 
Steam Doublers; Stretcher Chilled Rolls 
Leveiers and Rolling Mill Ma- for SHEET 


chinery built to specification. 


We shall be glad to figure on and TIN MILLS 


your requirements. 


Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co. 











Hyde Park, Pa., U. S. A. 
(Pittsburgh District) 
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THE CLARK CONTROLLER CO. 


1146 EAST 152nd STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 





STEEL MILL CONTROLS— 


This panel controls two 75 H. P. motors which 



















operate a Reversible Strip Steel Polishing Unit, 
at speeds from 300 to 600 feet per minute. 


Two "3C” 14” Brakes stop it instantly and 
smoothly, for with the Clark principle, Braking 
Area is 90% of the wheel surface, and equal 
retarding torque in each direction is obtained. 


"3C” Brakes, Crane Controllers, and Heavy 
Duty Mill Auxiliary Controllers are important 
factors in all phases of steel production, and 
in non-ferrous production, too. 


Your inquiries for Standard or Special Control- 
lers will receive prompt attention. 


Offices in 
Principal Cities 





ivi 
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e 
) buyers of made-to-order screws 


and headed parts are discovering real savings in 
PROGRESSIVE cold upset products. They have found 
that many parts now milled from the bar can be 
headed efficiently and accurately with our modern 
equipment — at reduced costs. We invite you to 
submit samples or outline ideas to our specialists. 
Their advice — intelligently and promptly given — 
may show you the way to greater fastening economies. 


ROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


RRInGT@A+<--+ CON 4-8 tt fae 





—Construction and Enterprise— 


PWA for funds to improve its power new boilers equipped with stokers, and 
plant including additional equipment, vacuum pumps, to cost $108,386. Rose 
generator, and water softener’ with & Harris, 416 Essex building, Minne- 
280,000-gallon daily capacity, Perkins & apolis, consulting engineers. (Noted 
MeWayne, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., consult- June 6). 
ing engineers. 
eine Texas 

ROSEAU, MINN PWA has ap- 
proved grant to village, J. O. Juvrud, PILOT POINT, TEX.—City, G. B. Mof- 
president of council, for constructing fitt, city secretary, plans $27,000 water- 
sewage disposal plant costing $67,800. works improvements, including deep 
Lium & Burdick, YMCA building, Grand well, pumping machinery. 
Forks, N. Dak., consulting engineers. 
(Noted July 11) Kansas 

WENTHROF, SENN Arched er sadon KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Sealy Mat- 


proved grant to city, George Schemon, : : m 
: ’ tress Co., Woodwether road and Santa Fe 


ty clerk ‘onstruct ating 
oe t ‘ |< nites , an auitatnn street, maker of bed springs, has 
system, c zg g, s eee ee ‘ ae ‘ Si Siaaas 

system, coal handling equipment, two awarded gene ral_contract for one-story 
, , addition, 67 x 125 feet, for expansion in 


spring division and improvements in 
present plant. Cost over $50,000 with 
equipment. 





OTTAWA, KANS.—Plans are maturing 
for extensions and improvements in 
municipal electric power plant, includ- 
ing installation of 4000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator unit and accessories, two new 
boilers and miscellaneous equipment. 
Cost $450,000. Black & Veatch, 4706 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., consulting 
engineers, 

WELLINGTON, KANS. - PWA has 
allotted $91,800 to city, E. E. Glamarn, 
mayor, for improvements to its power 
plant and waterworks. Estimated cost 
$201,000. Black & Veatch, 4706 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo., consulting en- 


gineers. 
North Dakota 


BISMARCK, N. DAK. — PWA has ap- 
proved grant to city, Myron H. Atkin- 
son, city auditor, for constructing wa- 
terworks plant costing $62,000. Lium & 
Burdick, Grand Forks, N. Dak., con- 

















QO " sulting engineers. 
e 
UR AIM IS to render GLENFIELD, N. DAK. REA has al- 
“ 4 lotted $30,000 to the Tri-County Elec- 
. Pe j $30, : 
service. A little more tric Cooperative Inc., C. F. Bohner, 
: é yresident, for erection of generating 
complete... more hos- tank. 8 8 
7 i ee aes : 
pitable...more pleasing a 
... than even the most LINCOLN, NEBR. — REA has allotted 
° $575,000 to Eastern Nebraska _ Public 
exacting guest expects. Power district, George W. Kline, secre- 
tary, for erecting rural transmission 
CHAS. H. LOTT lines. H. H. Henningsen Engineering 
Manager Co., 326 Union State Bank building, 
, 4 Omaha, Nebr., consulting engineer. 
Every Room Outside Iowa 
. *rivate B 
with Private Bath ESTHERVILLE, IOWA PWA has 
Single from $2.50 approved grant to city, F. J. Ehlers, 


Double from $4.00 mayor, for improvements to waterworks, 
| comprising pump _ station, treatment 
plant and additional equipment costing 
$53,120. H. R. Green Engineering Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, consulting engi- 


neer. (Noted July 4). 
HARCOURT, IOWA PWA has ap- 
proved grant to city, Carl Matenborg, 


mayor, for waterworks system, includ- 
ing pump house and equipment, tank, 


tower and distribution system. R. W. 
Gearhart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, consult- 
ing engineer. 


MELBOURNE, IOWA PWA has ap- 
proved grant to city, Frank Becker, 


mayor, for complete waterworks system, 
costing $35,000. H. R. Green Engineering 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, engineer. 


REMSEN, IOWA PWA has approved 
grant to city for remodeling and con- 
CASS AT BAGLEY AVE. structing an addition to its power plant, 
. > ‘Ol .CT including diesel-driven electric generator 
GARAGE IN CONNECTION to cost $56,000. Buell & Winter Engineer- 
ing Co., Insurance Exchange building, 
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Sioux City, Iowa, consulting engineer. 
(Noted July 4). 


ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA — REA has 
allotted $220,000 to the Calhoun County 
Rural Electric Cooperative, A. J. Cook, 
president, for constructing 195 miles of 
rural transmission lines. Young & Stan- 
ley Inc., Muscatine, Iowa, consulting 
engineers. 

WEBB, IOWA PWA has approved 
grant to village, V. L. Sage, clerk, for 
waterworks, including well supply, pump 
house and equipment, elevated tank and 
distribution system to cost $17,000, Cur- 
rie Engineering Co., Webster City, Iowa, 
consulting engineer. 

WILTON JUNCTION, IOWA—Village, 
F. H. Miller, clerk, is taking bids to 
Aug. 22, 10 a.m., on improvement of 
its electric light plant, including instal- 
lation of a 300-horsepower diesel engine 
as per plans obtainable from clerk. 


Colorado 


DENVER—Bureau of reclamation has 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for Elephant 
Butte hydroelectric generating plant, 
Rio Grande project. 


Montana 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. - REA has al- 
lotted $88,000 to the Fergus County 
Electric Cooperative, Julius Tresch, 
president, for constructing 80 miles of 
rural transmission lines. 


Pacific Coast 


BURBANK, CALIF. — A certificate to 
conduct business under the firm name 
of Austin Craft, a machine and model 
shop, in the aircraft factory district at 
431 East Victory boulevard, Burbank, 
has been issued to Walter S. Austin, 
349 Victory court. 

EL SEGUNDO, CALIF.—City plans 
purchase of four horizontal centrifugal 
pumps with motors. 


LOS ANGELES — Building permit has 
been issued for construction of a fac- 
tory at 1209 Nadeau street, here, for 
Acme Blower Pipe Co. The new struc- 
ture will be 44 x 90 feet. 


LOS ANGELES Marshall S. Setnan 
has filed articles of incorporation for 
the Setnan Aircraft Inc., capitalized at 
$200,000, to manufacture airplanes and 
airplane parts in Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES Philip Vandernoot, 
5168 Edgewood place, Los Angeles, has 
been granted certificate to conduct busi- 
ness under the firm name of Davis 
Precision Machine Shop, at 1018 South 
Sycamore avenue, Los Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES—Miller Malting Co., 
Hollywood Guaranty building, will in- 
stall power equipment in new malt 
products plant. Cost close to $170,000. 
Edward Wilkes, Mutual building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., architect and engineer. 

PASADENA, CALIF. A certificate 
to conduct an ornamental iron business 
under the name of Lee & Tallman, at 
1465 East Walnut street, Pasadena, has 
been issued to Otto and Mary Lee, 2637 
Roseview avenue, Los Angeles. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Pacific Cooper- 
age Co. recently sustained severe dam- 
ages by fire to its plant. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Beryl Metals Co., 
515 Rebecca street, plans to double its 
plant by addition of a $20,000 structure 
to house electric smelter and other 
equipment. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—Star Brewing 
Co. Inc., plans rebuilding part of brew- 
ery recently destroyed by fire. 
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Comments 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Cost Not Justified 


To the Editor: 

Buffalo shipping interests are 
heartily oppcsed to a vast expendi- 
ture of mony for improvement of 
the St. Lawrence river to allow 
ocean freighters free access to the 
Great Lakes. And, according to re- 
ports received here, the Lake Car- 
riers’ association, which represents 
the tonnage of approximately 350 
freighters, is likewise opposed to 
such an improvement. 

Quoting a prominent Buffalo ship- 
per and operator: 

“Our opposition is based primarily 
on the fact that about nine-tenths 
of the tonnage which annually 
moves on the lake does not require 
an outlet to the sea. The biggest 
item is ore, shipments of which 
have varied through the years from 
a low of 3,000,000 tons in depres- 
sion months to a high of 65,000,000 
tons in 1929. This commodity moves 
from the head of Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan to Lake Erie ports, 
principally to such steel centers as 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Conneaut, Ash- 
tabula and other Ohio ports. 

“Coal, which annually averages 
35,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons, is prin- 
cipally a westbound movement, 
originating in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia and moving to 
the head of the lakes. There is no 
call for an outlet to the sea for coal. 

“Stone generally moves along the 
same lines as ore, the tonnage usual- 
ly depending on the demand for ore. 


“As far as grain is concerned, the 
United States has practically ceased 
to be an exporting country, until 
recent months. Even now, grain can 
be carried from Lake Superior to 
Montreal or New York for 5 cents. 
This rate dispels assertions that a 
saving of 10 cents can be realized 
through a direct outlet to the sea. 


“In view of the nature of the ton- 
nage moving on the Great Lakes, 
such a vast expenditure as is: con- 
templated for improvement of the 
St. Lawrence and its continued 
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maintenance is entirely unwarrant 
ed. The limited amount of tonnage 
which would move from lake ports 
to the sea in ocean freighters, prin- 
cipally package freight, is not com 
parable to the necessary expendi- 
tures for such an outlet and inlet.” 


FRANCIS J. O’CONNELL 
Marine Editor, 
Courier-Express, 
Buffalo 


‘‘By Sweat of Their Brows’ 


To the Editor: 

For the past two years I have 
been unable to keep up with my 
former careful reading of editorials 
and other trade paper items, but 
now and then catch a chance, and 
am prompted to write you by what 
was said in your editorial of Aug. 
8, page 33, under the title ‘More 
Jobs Can Be Created—lIf.” 

It occurs to me that the whole 
tenor of editorials on such  sub- 
jects now ought to be based on a 
new slogan. We should adopt the 
motto and hang it up in all business 
offices; put it on the license plates 
of all our cars, and keep constantly 
reminding ourselves and others. It 
ought to be the exact reverse of 
the principle which has been con- 
trolling in all of the vote buying 
of the past five or six years. The 
new motto ought to be: 


“WORK OR STARVE” 


If you will remember the story 
of Adam and Eve-—and if you don’t 
remember, if you will look up the 
volume in which that story appears, 
you will find that after Eve fed 
Adam the core of the apple, they 
were both thrown out of the Gar- 
den of Eden and were thereafter 
condemned to work. They were ad- 
vised that from there on they must 
work or starve. 


All of us who are working nowa- 
days are loaded down with a double 
burden because of the loafers who 
want to eat without working. 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


If you will play into this subject, 
making it blunt, cold, brief, and 
with plenty of repetition, over the 
next few months, maybe it will do 
some good. 


VICE PRESIDENT, 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing 
Company 


‘‘Safety’’ a Mental Attribute 


To the Editor: 

People who think industry is care- 
less of its workers have not fol- 
lowed progress in safety work over 
ihe past quarter of a century and 
the amazing progress made in the 
steel industry to protect life and 
limb. (STEEL, Aug. 15, p. 36.) 

Back in 1914 the beginnings of 
the great movement had just start- 
ed. In Chicago a small office close 
to those of the Illinois Steel Co. was 
occupied by the Council for Indus- 
trial Safety, headed by W. H. Cam- 
eron, who has been the motive pow- 
er ever since, except for a brief in- 
terval when he was in another con- 
nection. 

The missionary work started in 
this small way has spread into 
every branch of industry and has 
saved countless lives and prevented 
many mutilations. While much 
stress has been laid on mechancal 
aids to remove hazards the discov- 
ery has been made that safety, to 
a large degree, rests in the mind 
of the worker himself and the 
psychology of “thinking safety” has 
been preached incessantly to work- 
ers. 

Another discovery has been made, 
that safety pays in dollars, both to 
the employe and the employer and 
that the cost is returned many fold. 
Statistics of the change wrought by 
the intensive work to promote safe- 
ty tell an eloquent story. The Na- 
tional Safety council, which grew 
out of the original organization, has 
earned a high place in welfare work. 


PLANT MANAGER 
Chicago 








For Cleaner Steel, Make a Final 
Addition of Calcium-Manganese-Silicon 





Recent developments in the use of alloy 
steels and irons in industry will be featured 
in the exhibits of Electromet products at 
the National Metal Exposition, Detroit, 
Michigan, October 17-21, 1938. Plan now to 
visit Area B-215. 














CALCIUM-MANGANESE-SILICON will help 
to remove slag inclusions like those shown in 
this photomicrograph. The picture is a sec- 
tion of steel enlarged 500 times. 


Calcium-manganese-silicon, used as a 
final alloy addition to steel, produces a 
cleaner coarse-grained steel with deep 
hardening properties. Long commercial 
use of this combination alloy has proved 
its merits for this purpose. 

Calcium-manganese-silicon combines 
three powerful deoxidizing elements in one 
alloy. It is more effective as a deoxidizer 
and scavenger of steel than separate al- 
loys containing these elements. 

Calcium-manganese-silicon is also being 
successfully used to deoxidize all types of 
stainless steel, high-speed tool steels, and 
special steels subject to transverse testing. 

You are invited to ask that an Electromet 
metallurgist call and explain more fully 
how calcium-manganese-silicon will help 
you obtain cleaner steel. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


The word ‘“‘Electromet” 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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° t 
used herein is a registered trade-mark. 


CHROMIUM 


Low-Carbon Ferro- 
chrome (in grades, 
maximum 0.06% to 
maximum 2.00% 
carbon) 


High-Carbon Ferro- 
chrome (maximum 
6.00% carbon) 


High-Nitrogen Ferro- 
chrome 
Chromium Metal 
Chromium-Copper 
Miscellaneous Chro- 
mium Alloys 


. . . 


CALCIUM 
Calcium-Silicon 
Calcium-Aluminum- 
Silicon 
Calcium-Manga- 
nese-Silicon 


ZIRCONIUM 
12 to 18% Zirconium 
35 to 40% Zirconium 
Aluminum-Zirconium 











SILICO- 
MANGANESE 


All grades including 
Silico-Spiegel 


« . . 


MANGANESE 


Standard Ferro- 
manganese 
78 to 82% 
Low-Carbon Ferro- 
manganese 


Medium-Carbon Ferro- 


manganese 
Spiegeleisen 
Manganese Metal 
Manganese-Copper 


Miscellaneous Man- 
ganese Alloys 





PRODUCTS OF A UNIT OF 


UNION CARBIDE AND 





CARBON CORPORATION 














SILICON 
Ferrosilicon 15% 
Ferrosilicon 50% 
Ferrosilicon 75% 


Ferrosilicon 
80 to 90% 


Ferrosilicon 
90 to 95% 


Silicon Metal 


Miscellaneous Sili- 
con Alloys 


° ° ° 


VANADIUM 
All grades 


BRIQUETS 
(Patented) 
Chrome Briquets 
Manganese Briquets 
Silicon Briquets 


COLUMBIUM 


TUNGSTEN 
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